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AD  LECTOREM. 

By  Eugene  Field. 

["Ad  Ivcctorem,"  here  reprinted,  formed  the  iutroduclioii  to  "First  I'klitions  of  Aiiiericaii  Authors,"  that  long-tiine 
out-of-print  book  done  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  and  published  by  Stone  H:  Kimball  in  1893.  As  a  foreword  to  the  BooK- 
LOVER'S  audience  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and  its  resurrection  will,  we  know,  be  welcomed  by  every  reader.] 

The    introduction  to    so  dignified   a  voltime  as  prize,  poignant  anguish  has  been  experienced  by 

this  should    be  wholly  dispassionate:  so  the  task  the  rest  of  us,  and  none  has  suffered  more  than  I; 

to  which    I   apply   myself  is  a   difficult   one;    for  for  though  I  covet    not    the    responsibilities  of  a 

since  last    evening    I   have    been    perturbed,  un-  scapegoat,  God  knows    I  would    cheerfully   bear, 

wontedly    perturbed,  in  spirit.     I    was    planning  instead   of  that  man  Way,  the  burden    of  shame 

the   preface  to    this   very   volume,  and  had  about  resulting  from  having  done  a  bookseller.   It  is  true 

determined  to   begin   this   Ad   Lectorem,  in  wise  that  I  have  one  of  these  first  "Ballades;"  but  what 

fashion,  with    that     equally  wise    answer    which  of  that  ?     Can  an  appreciative  man  have  too  much 

Plato  made  to   Ximenes   the    Cretan,    when    the  of  a  good  thing— when  that  good  thing  is  a  rare 


latter  asked  the  famous  philosopher  collector  why 
he  preferred  a  first  edition  to  an  "eighteen  thou- 
sandth"— I  had  nearly  reached  this  determination, 
I  say,  when  who  should  burst  in  upon  me  but  my 
charming  bibliophilic  friend,  W.  Irving  Way, 
bearing  the  astounding  information  that  he  had 
just  picked  up  a  first  edition  of  Andrew  Liang's 
"XXIII  Ballades  in  Blue  China"  for  eighty  cents, 
a  treasure  recently  listed  by  the  Scribners  at 
twenty  dollars  ! 

It  seems  that  during  a  regular  visit  to  the  Saints 
and  Sinners  Corner  that  day,  Mr.  Way  conceived 
the  notion  to  investigate  other  parts  of  McClurg's 
book-mart  adjacent  to  that  resort  of  bibliomaniacs, 
and  some  good  fairy  tempted  him  to  search  out 
and  cast  curious  and  lingering  and  loving  eyes 
upon  a  certain  case  in  which  lay  a  number  of 
dainty  parchment-covered  books.  In  the  lot  Mr. 
Way  detected  a  copy  of  the  "Ballades  in  Blue 
China;"  and  he  asked  the  handmaiden  in  attend- 
ance thereabouts  to  show  him  that  pretty  volume, 
and  let  him  hold  it  tenderly  and  reverently  in  his 
hands.  He  marveled  when  he  looked  at  the  book 
and  found  no  price  therein ;  and  from  mere 
cutiosity  (as  he  alleges,  and  as  I  do  fully  believe) 
he  demanded  the  price;  and  the  guileless  hand- 
maiden (God  bless  'er!),  after  consulting  with  a 
veiled,  mysterious  person  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment,  answered  that  although 
the  regular  price  of  that  book  was  one  dollar,  the 
usual  reduction  of  20  per  cent  to  the  trade  would 
be  allowed  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Way  further- 
more alleges  (and  this  also  do  I  implicitly  believe) 
that  the  time  occupied  in  getting  that  book  of 
Ballades  into  his  possession,  and  iu  getting  his 
eighty  cents  into  the  hands  of  McClurg  &  Co., 
was  neither  more  nor  less  time  than  is  required 
by  a  ray  of  light  to  travel  186,000  miles,  linear 
measurement. 

Since  it  became   known  that  for  a   few  paltry 
dimes  our   fellow  hunter  acquired   that    genuine 


first  edition? 

You  gather  from  this  that  I  love  "first  editions;" 
so  I  do,  although  I  should  tell  you  at  once  that  the 
number  of  first  editions  I  actually  possess  is  very 
few;  furthermore,  the  few  are  not  particularly 
rare.  But  some  time  I  shall  have  a  larger  and 
more  interesting  collection;  I  am  quite  sure  I 
shall,  for  I  have  located  a  number  of  treasures, 
and  am  conducting  so  aggressive  and  withal  so 
discreet  a  campaign  for  their  comprehension  that 
they  are  practically  mine  already.  Three  of  these 
lovely  morceaiix  I  happened  upon  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town  quite  recently.  No,  I  shall  not  name 
that  town!  I  had  been  permitted  to  prowl  in  the 
library  of  the  little  house  where  for  many  years 
have  lived  two  female  relatives — women  of  refined 
tastes  and  much  culture.  At  last  I  said,  "Are  these 
«//the  books  you  have?"  The  answer  was,  "Yes, 
these  are  all,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  queer  little 
old  worthless  specimens  in  the  back  room  upstairs." 
To  that  back  room  I  hurried,  and  bless  me!  the 
first  books  I  clapped  eyes  on  were  three  deli- 
cious little  Hawthornes — "Grandfather's  Chair," 
"Famous  Old  People,"  and  "I^iberty  Tree"— each 
of  the  date  of  1841,  and  each  in  the  quaint  orig- 
inal covers,  as  clean  and  beautiful  as  when  they 
first  came  from  the  binder.  My  friends  seemed 
surprised  when  I  expressed  delight  at  this  find; 
they  artlessly  told  me  that  about  a  year  before  they 
had  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  barrelful  of  just  such  "old 
stuff"  to  a  peripatetic  junk-dealer. 

Several  years  ago  I  accompanied  a  party  of  ama- 
teur anglers  tipon  an  excursion  to  Quincy,  III.  As 
I  was  the  only  expert — the  only  member  of  the 
party  that  had  any  positive  genius  for  fishing — I 
soon  wearied  of  paddling  about  in  the  sterile  waters 
of  that  section,  and  forthwith  applied  myself  to  vis- 
iting the  places  of  interest  in  Quincy.  I  went  first 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  presently  called  upon 
Major  Rawson,  the  officer  in  charge.  That  cour- 
teous  gentleman   gave  me    access  to  his  library; 
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and  one  of  the  first  objects  I  spied  therein  was  a 
first  edition  of  Whittier's  "Mocg  Megone," — as 
dainty  a  little  treasure  as  you  could  hope  to  see. 
With  a  magnanimity  I  shall  ever  commend,  Major 
Rawson  bade  me  put  the  book  in  my  pocket,  if  I 
fancied  it.  It  had  been  kicking  about,  he  said,  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  After  some  discreet  expostu- 
lation, I  did  the  Major's  bidding;  and  that  charm- 
ing little  Whittier  is  now  one  of  my  most  precious 
possessions. 

I  cite  these  instances,  not  because  they  are  new 
in  the  avocation  of  book-hunting,  but  because,  on 
the  contrary,  they  occur  in  the  experience  of  every 
bibliophile.  Mr.  Way's  experience  with  the  Lang 
Ballades  was  a  genuine  oasis;  in  fact,  the  desert  of 
Mr.  Way's  career  seems  to  me — and  I  say  this  in 
no  spirit  of  bitterness — the  desert  of  his  career 
seems  to  me  to  be  strewn  with  oases.  I  recollect 
that  less  than  a  year  ago  this  same  gentleman 
picked  up  for  twenty-five  cents  a  first  edition  of 
Lowell's  "Fable  for  Critics."  Some  men  have 
a  genius  for  that  particular  kind  of  luck.  My 
admirable  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bristol,  is  continu- 
ally unearthing  one  treasure  or  another,  his  most 
remarkable  discovery  having  been  a  folio  Shake- 
speare with  the  author's  autographic  inscription 
therein.  Then  there  is  my  other  swooping  friend, 
O.  F.  Carpenter.  What  should  he  do  one  fateful 
day  but  step  into  a  second-hand  book  shop  (just 
before  my  arrival)  and  pick  up,  for  a  wretched 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  a  first  edition  of  Howells' 
"Poems  of  Two  Friends"!  It  appears  ever  to 
have  been  ray  fate  to  be  simply  and  only  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact.  Still  (I  say  this  not  boastingly), 
I  seem  to  bear  my  chastening  much  more  kindly 
than  does  the  learned  Dr.  William  F.  Poole  rest 
under  his  disappointments;  for  it  is  reported  of 
this  profound  witchologist  that,  having  heard  that 
a  collector  in  Boston  had  acquired  the  exceedingly 
rare  tract  which  Cotton  Mather  wrote  upon  "The 
Trewe  and  Righteous  Damnation  of  Salem 
Witches,"  he  forthwith  contributed  to  a  contem- 
porary review  an  ingenious  and  scholarly  paper, 
proving  most  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  that 
uo  such  city,  town,  or  village  as  Salem  ever  did 
exist  or  could  have  existed.  This  is  the  same  Dr. 
Poole  who,  at  the  John  A.  Rice  sale,  purchased 
the  original  pine  stake  at  which  old  Mother  Be- 
Joyful  Hubbard  was  burned  for  a  witch,  Danvers, 
June  14,  1683.  I  have  seen  the  stake;  it  is  some- 
what foxed  and  spotted,  but  yet  in  pretty  fair 
second-hand  condition. 

Not  all  book  collectors  are  collectors  of  first 
editions;  herein  we  see  the  jusl  nicety  of  thatgreat 
natural  law  which  ordains  that  there  shall  be 
neither  more  birds  than  there  are  worms,  nor  more 
collectors  than  there  are  first  editions.  With  what 
truth  and  delicacy  the  immortal  Venusian  hath 
touched  upon  this,  and  how  appropriately,  at  this 


juncture,  come  the    lines  which    he   addressed  to 

his  noble  patron: 

"Msecenas,  scion  of  a  house  of  bibliophiles, 
What  varying  lusts  the  bibliomaniac  crowd  reveals! 
Lo,  here  are  those  who  spend  their  hoard  of  gold 
Upon  such  volumes  only  as  are  wormed  and  old; 
Here  those  who  every  tempting  biblio-balt  evade 
Except  new  quartos  with  octa%'0  prints  inlaid! 
This  one  for  Indian  histories  searcheth  wide  and  far, 
While  these  for  Dickens  or  for  Cruikshank  rabid  are, 
And  here  again  for  Cromwell  these  harangue, 
While  others — spendthrift  maniacs! — bawl  for  I/ang! 
For  witchcraft  lore  or  fairy  some  engage, 
While  others  gloat  o'er  Gilray's  bawdj'  page. 
Eg)'pt,  Americana,  Drama,  Costume,  Art, 
Burns,  Goldsmith,  Shelley,  Byror,  Bonaparte, 
The  Syntax  Tours,  Hunt's  jar  of  honey-sweets, 
Rosetti,  Prognall    Dibdin,  Chap-Books,  Scotland,  Keats, 
Scott,  Hogarth,  Rogers,  Grolier,  Chivalry,  De  Foe, 
Fitzgerald,  Eliot,  Balladry,  Boccaccio, 
Black  letter  Chancers,  Shakespeare,  Bewick,  Blake — 
These  vellum -bound,  and  these  of  modern  make; 
Each  has  a  faction  all  too  ready  to  protest 
That  his  especial  bibliomaniac  fad  is  best, 
And  each  as  ready  to  declare  the  lot 
Of  other  fads  are  nothing  more  than  rot! 
Each  hugs  his  petted  petty  mania  to  his  heart. 
Scorning  these  trifles  all.  I  choose  the  better  part, 
The  Whittier,  Stoddard,  Catlin,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Simms,  Stedman,  Aldrich,  Dana,  Whitman,  Stowe, 
Holmes,  Irving,  Lowell,  Howells,  Riley,  Browne — 
These  and  the  others  of  Columbian  renown  — 
These,  representing  by  their  verse  and  stor}^. 
The  nobler  share  of  my  dear  country's  glory — 
These  love  I  best;  my  homage  these  command 
When  coming  virgin  from  the  author's  head  and  hand: 
The  First  Edition,  wholly  unrevised 
(By  other  men  too  frequently  despised^, 
To-fiUs  me  with  ineffable  delight, 
And  so  I  soar  ad  astra — out  of  sighti" 

There  are  few  collectors  (if  I  do  say  it  myself) 
who,  when  it  comes  to  fads  involving  books,  are 
as  liberal  and  unprejudiced  as  I  am.  I  often  won- 
der at  my  liberality,  for  my  most  intimate  compan- 
ions are  collectors  .^seemingly  given  over,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  gratification  of  such  narrow  little 
passions  as  only  a  bibliomaniac  can  have  as  the 
result  of  the  wretched  maggot  that  wriggles  in 
his  brain.  And  if  I  were  not  of  unusual  strength  of 
character,  I  should  have  become  a  sadly  corrupted 
person  by  this  time,  for  these  companions  and 
friends  to  whom  I  refer  have  been  preaching  and 
practicing  their  curious,  nonsensical  heresies 
around  me  for  a  long  time.  There  are  three  or 
four  notable  exceptions  within  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintances.  Mr.  DeWitt  Miller,  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Willing  and  Mr.  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham  have 
shared  in  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness;  no  tempta- 
tion hath  taken  them,  and  they  have  fled  from  idol- 
atry. With  me  in  the  temple  of  orthodoxy  and  at 
the  shrine  of  First  Editions  they  have  reverently 
knelt  and  worshiped,  and  therefore  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  us  all  the  days  of  our  life.  But 
as  for  these  others,  what  perversity  hath  seized 
upon  them,  and  how  blindly   have   they  trod  the 
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downward  paths  that  lead  not  through  pleasant 
pastures  and  by  (juiet  waters.  The  pampered 
darling  of  Luck — that  same  Mr.  W.  Irving  Way, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken — how  utter  lost 
is  he  in  his  idolatry  of  lyang!  And  another  such 
is  O.  VV.  Brewer,  who,  I  had  almost  said,  can  out- 
Way  Way  in  the  particular  of  the  literature 
which  he  of  the  brindle-hair  hath  put  out.  My 
lord  North,  who  is  Mr.  Brewer's  business  associate, 
is  consumed  of  a  lust  after  Tvamb,  and  by  what 
abominable  and  crafty  arts  I  know  not!  he  has 
on  divers  occasions  foisted  upon  me  certain  little 
editions  of  that  author's  work  which  I  did  not  want 
and  never  shall  care  for.  The  passion  for  so-called 
"standard  authors"  possesses  J.  W.  Bradley  (Mil- 
waukee),]. P.  Breitling  (Oak  Park),  Willard  Tel- 
ler (Denver),  C.  H.  V.  Lewis  (Kansas  City),  while 
an  equally  violent  greed  for  large  paper  copies 
and  editions  de  luxe  continually  inflames  and  goads 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  (New  York),  R.  E.  Plumb 
(Detroit),  Paul  Lemperly  (Cleveland),  Frank 
O'Bear  (St.  Louis),  W.  D.  Guthrie  (New  York), 
W.  W.  Ellis  (Milwaukee),  F.  W.  M.  Cutcheon  (St. 
Paul),  H.  A.  Rust  and  Charles  B.  Cleveland  (Chi- 
cago). My  theological  adviser  (before  the  Briggs 
schism).  Rev.  Dr.  Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker, 
sees  good  in  hymnology  only,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Patterson  (Evanston)  has  for  many 
years  been  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  hymn- 
books.  As  for  the  statesmanly  Charles  B.  Far- 
well,  he  has  accumulated  a  large  number  of  curi- 
ous and  rare  Bibles;  his  son-in-law,  Hobart  C. 
Chatfield  Taylor,  is  partial  to  the  literature  of 
coaching.  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  my  friend,  Edward  Ayer,  has  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  American-Indian  his- 
tories in  the  country,  and  James  W.  Ellsworth  has 
gone  prodigiously  into  incunabula.  William 
Henry  Smith  dotes  upon  political  history,  while 
H.  J.  Furber,  Jr.,  is  equally  interested  in  the  fusty 
literature  of  political  economy.  I  have  not  seen 
J.  J.  Hagerman's  (Colorado  Springs)  Napoleonana, 
but  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  noblest  collection  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  C.  L.  Freer  (Detroit)  in- 
clines to  the  Kelmscott  press  publications;  A.  W. 
Krech  (St.  Paul)  and  J.  O'Brien  (Chicago)  are  en- 
thusiastic Cruikshank  hunters,  and  our  own 
Harry  B.  Smith  finds  sjimnnim  boiuim  in  Byron 
and  Thackeray;  his  Dickens  collection  is  very 
large.  United  States  Senator  Wolcott  plunges 
universally  into  poetry.  Another  statesman,  the 
ingenious  Benjamin  T.  Cable,  is  at  present  daft 
after  Washingtoniana,  having  recovered  of  an  at- 
tack of  missal-raania.  My  professional  associate, 
Frances  M.  Larned,  is  assotted  upon  the  literature 
of  Paris  in  general,  and  of  the  night-side  thereof 
in  particular.  E.  B.  Gould  collects  art  books,  so 
also  does  J.  J.  Hill  (St.  Paul);  and  my  friend,  J.  E. 
Woodhead,  is   dipping   into   the  extra-illustrated 


heresy,  I  am  pained  to  note.  And  Angling — oh! 
what  a  lot  of  these  maniacs  there  arc!  I  must 
specify  James  L.  High,  for  he  has  a  superb—  yes, 
a  wickedly  superb  number  of  Waltons;  H.  A. 
Shcrwin  (Cleveland)  and  William  Parsons  (.Seat- 
tle) are  also  victims  to  this  absurd  passion.  Dr. 
Harper,  president  of  our  new  university,  is  gath- 
ering together  a  library  of  Hebrew.  John  John- 
ston (Milwaukee)  is  the  only  collector  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  I  know  of.  R.  M.  Whipple  and 
Byron  L.  Smith  are  interested  in  birds  and  rail 
against  the  Angling  heretics.  C.  L.  Morehouse  is 
a  tireless  hunter  for  American  humor.  A.  J.  Cox 
has  a  powerful  weakness  for  dramatic  and  tobacco, 
and  other  redoubtable  dramatic  hunters  are  H.  L. 
Hamlin,  Sol  Smith  Russell  and  Guy  Magee. 

At  last  accounts,  my    revered   pastor.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Gunsaulus,  hungered  and  thirsted  after  Cromwel- 
liana  and  the  wormed  folios  of  Melancthon.     The 
learned  Dr.  Poole  hath  a  rabies  for  Cotton  Mather 
sermons  and  demonology,  and  he  is  now  writing  a 
book    to    prove    that  the   earth    is   flat,  and   that 
Columbus  did  not   discover  America.     My  degen- 
erate Scotch  brother-in-law.  John  F.  Ballantyne,  is 
possessed  of  a  seven-devil  lust  for  county  histories 
and    maps.     Francis    Wilson,  the    actor,  is   stark 
mad  after  editions  de  luxe,  and  .so,  I  suspect,  is  the 
ingenious  and   charming  Brander   Matthews,   for 
with  evident  pride  he    introduced  me    to    his   de- 
lightful collection  a  few   weeks    ago.     Edward  S. 
Brewer  (Springfield,  Mass.)  has   picked  up  a  vast 
number   of  New  England   chap-books;    and    the 
collection  of  Thackeray,  Lamb  and  Dickens  which 
Augustin    Daly   has   made    is   simply   marvelous. 
The  most    curious  fad    I  know    of  is  that  of  my 
friend,  E.  J.  Boring  (Chicago),  for  the  literature  of 
mushrooms;  it  strikes    me  as  being  funnier  even 
than  that  fad  which  Slason  Thompson  developed 
at  one  time — a  fad  for  books  about  musquashes  or 
muskrats.     He    collected  three    little  volumes  on 
this  subject  and  traveled  all  the   way   to  St.  John, 
N.  S.,  for  a  fourth,   but,  unhappily,  that    capital 
burned  before  he  got  there.     I  am  aware  that  St. 
John  is    not  in    Nova  Scotia,  but  by   letting  this 
error  stand  for  correction  in  the    second  edition  I 
make  this   first    edition  all    the    more  valuable  to 
the    possessor.     But  I  am   not  yet  done,  for  here 
comes  my  Chicago  friend,  S.  C.  Payson,  a  famous 
collector  of  Cruikshank,  and  with   him  I  see  the 
aldermanic  Mannierre  and  versatile  Egbert  Jamie- 
son,  two  ardent  lovers  of  Americana.    And,  by  my 
halidom,  I  must  not   forget  the  learned  Judge  El- 
liott Anthony,  whose  lovely  library  of  ten  thou- 
sand volumes  proves  his  predilection  for  history. 
Of  course  Col.  Henry  L.  Turner  hath  a  heart  that 
inclines  to  the  literature  of  war  and  the  military, 
so  also  hath  Col.  C.  W.  Laing;  and  our  charming 
friend,  F.  W.  Gookin,   is  possessor   of  a  pleasing 
madness  for  Japanese  art  in  literature.     Mrs.  J.  S. 
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Brockwelder,  whose    home    is    Morgan  Park,  col- 
lects books  on  Iceland;  and  here  we  have  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Porter  and   Fred  L.  Fake,  who  are  agog  for 
everj'thing    that    has   been    printed   about  coins. 
Two    Chicago   gentlemen,  Messrs.  G.   E.   Wright 
and  H.  B.  Mitchell,  have  gone  deeply  and  enthusi- 
astically into  theosophy  and  astrology,  and  W.  E. 
Kelly  collects  works  on  Arctic  exploration.     Now, 
then,    here    are   more    Waltonians — more    anglo- 
maniacs — H.  S.  Farwell  and  Charles    P.  McAvoy 
and  E.  F.  lyawrence.     Alfred    Bull    aflfects   early 
printing;     that    admirable    gentleman,    Prof.    G. 
Brown  Goode   of  Washington    has   gone    largely 
into  books  about  Virginia,    and    here    we    have 
A.  H.  Butler  of  Lockport,  111.,  who  can  never  get 
enough  about  the  occult  arts  and  sciences,  while, 
very  naturally  indeed,  my    otherwise  exemplary 
friend,  George  P.  Upton,  is  consumed  of  a  passion 
for  the  literature  of  music. 

A  motley  aggregation  surely!  Motley's  the  only 
name  for  it.  Yet  could  I  swell  the  list,  and  tell 
many  interesting  tales  of  these  hopeless  maniacs, 
were  I  not  warned  by  the  printer  against  making 
this  porch  more  ostentatious  than  the  edifice  into 
which  I  am  introducing  you. 

This  much,  however.  I  must  say:  in  spite  of  all 
contaminating  influences  and  these  heretical  en- 
vironments, I  have  pursued  unfalteringly  and  en- 
thusiastically the  better  and  straight  path;^and  I 
am  proud  of  that  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
my  wisdom  and  my  loyalty  which  the  compilers 
and  publishers  ot  this  volume  exhibit  in  asking 
me  to  provide  the  prefatory  note.  O  brethren,  it 
is  good  to  be  of  "the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin!" 

Not    very  long  ago   I    dined  with  my    esteemed 
friend,  Melville  E.  Stone.     On  that  occasion  he  re- 
ferred, in  a  tone  expressive  of  poignant  regret,  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  sons  was  engaged  in  "the 
Quixotic  business  of  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the 
first  editions  of  American  authors."     The  scheme 
was   one  that    he  deemed    wholly    impracticable; 
there  was  "nothing  in  it,"  he   said.     I   undertook 
to  argue    this  matter;    but  none  of   my  arguments 
(which,  I  will  admit  in  all  modesty,  were   wholly 
sound  and  incontrovertible,)  had  any  effect  upon 
this  usually  candid  and  judicially-minded  gentle- 
man, further  than,  seemingly,  to  irritate  him.    Nay, 
Mr.   Stone  {pere)  finally    gave  me    to   understand 
that  first  editions  were  worthless,  that  collectors  of 
first  editions  were  imbeciles,  and  that,<?r^^,  a  cata- 
logue of  first  editions  must  be  and  was  the  flower 
and  fruition  of  general  worthlessness  and  specific 
imbecility. 

Somewhat  heated  by  his  earnestness,  Mr.  Stone 
very  casually  but  very  naturally  drew  a  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  OS  frontis.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  hand- 
kerchief, it  was   so  remarkable  of  size  and  color; 


then,  too,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  which  I  saw  was  far  above 
and  beyond  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  senti- 
mental comprehension  of  my  host. 

"What  a  wonderful  handkerchief!"  I  cried. 
"You  like  it?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  it  is  handsome, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  intend  to  have  it 
framed;  for  it  is  a  great  rarity,  illustrating,  as  you 
observe,  incidents  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte!" 

Thereupon  he  spread  the  handkerchief    out  be- 
fore my  view.     It  was  of  cotton,  and  its  dimensions 
were  possibly  30  by  24  inches;  the  colors  employed 
in  the  composition   were  red,  brown  and    yellow, 
and  these  were  now  faded  to  a  lamentable  degree. 
By  means  of  these  faded  colors,  there  were  depict- 
ed upon  that  fabric  of  cotton  divers  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  First  Napoleon, — his  exploits  in  Egypt, 
Austria,  among  the  Mohammedans,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
etc.     The  whole,  evidently  of  British  manufacture, 
was   intended  to  satirize    the  conqueror, — his   ex- 
ploits and  his  methods.     Presumably,  kerchiefs  of 
this  particular  character  were  exceedingly  popular 
in  England  and  in  Prussia  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years  ago;  and,  as  presumably,  they   were  sold  at 
that  time  for  sixpence  apiece.     Mr.  Stone  told  me, 
with  evident  pride,  that  he  had  given  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  this  specimen;  and  then  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  he  was  a  collector  of  Napoleonana,  and 
he  hoped  that  I  would  visit  him  sometime  and  in- 
spect  his  large  collection  of  cracked  vases  wash- 
bowls, teacups,  and  other    things,  each  of    which 
had  a  picture  of  "the  Immortal  Corsican"  upon  it. 
"Inscrutable  Providence!"  thought  I.     "Here  in 
this  nineteenth  century  lives   and  moves  and  has 
his  being,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  progressed  and 
progressive  civilization,  a  man  who  rails  at  the  sa- 
cred, the  immortal    beauties  of  first   editions,  and 
grovels  before  painted  rags  and  cracked  crockery! 
Perverse  and  wicked  generation!     They  have  for- 
saken the  Lord;    they  have  'served  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth!'" 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Hellenic  philosophy,  poesy,  and  art, — yes,  now  we 
come  to  that  conversation  between  Plato  and  Xi- 
menes,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  omitted 
it;  for  no  essay  can  be  scholarly  and  dignified  un- 
less the  author  gropes  back  twenty  or  thirty  cen- 
turies for  material  and  data. 

"Tell  me,  O  Plato,"  quoth  Ximenes  the  Cretan, 
— "tell  me  why  it  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Cynics 
say,  that  you  prefer  a  first  edition  to  an  eighteen 
thousandth?" 

"By  the  dog!  it  is  true,"  quoth  Plato,  "and  I 
make  no  denial  of  it;  for,  O  Ximenes,  although  I 
have  love  for  all  good  books,  yet  have  I  an  especial 
and  particular  love  unto  those  that  are  called  first 
editions.  And  to  the  truth  of  this  will  Crito  bear 
witness;  for  he  hath  the  bookstall  near  the  Aero- 
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polis,  over  against  the  Attic  saltcellars,  and  he 
knoweth  a  genuine  original  from  a  doctored  spec- 
imen." 

"But  why,  O  Plato,  have  you  this  special  pre- 
ference?" 

"Mehercule!  that  were  not  hard  to  answer.  For 
although  men  may  love  all  women,  may  they  not 
also  love,  before  the  others,  certain  special  and 
particular  women?  Do  you  not  hear  each  day,  O 
Ximenes,  this  one  and  that  commend  Lycastra, 
the  widow  of  Timon?  And  do  you  not  also  hear. 
each  day,  others  praise  the  beauty  of  Chaia,  the 
daughter  of  Anaxagoras  the  Thracian?" 

"Yes,  by  the  shield  of   Pallas!  that  do  I  hear." 

"And  truly,  they  are  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
pleasing  to  converse  with.  Both,  too,  would  wed; 
for  Chaia  hath  just  turned  of  eighteen,  and  Ly- 
castra hath  cast  old  Timon's  ashes  to  the  winds." 

"Now,  by  the  clubof  Hercules!"  quoth  Ximenes, 
"  'twould  like  me  not  to  wed  with  that  Lycastra! 
Albeit  she  is  fair  and  virtuous,  she  is  a  widow;  and 
I'd  have  none  of  such.  When  I  am  wed,  'twill  be 
with  some  virgin  like  Chaia,  fresh  from  her  fath- 
er's arm.  I'll  have  no  widow  to  my  wife;  sooner 
will  I  womenfolk  forswear!" 

"But  softly,  O  Ximenes!  think  well  before  you 
speak.  The  widow  hath  experience  in  the  harsh 
ordeal  of  life;  all  crudeness  hath  been  purged  away, 
offensive  traits  deleted;  there  is  to  find  in  her  none 
of  the  absurd  impossibilities  and  exuberant  here- 
sies of  youth;  she  is  matured  and  attuned  to  the 
uses  of  sensibility  and  happiness." 

"To  the  dog  with  the  widow!  You  speak  after 
the  manner  of  the  sophists,  O  Plato!  This  do  I 
swear  before  the  gods  immortal:  with  no  widow 
will  I  wed!" 

"Now  for  my  answer,  O  Ximenes!  'Tis  my 
philosophy  to  love  all  books;  but  'tis  my  practice 
to  search  out,  and  comprehend,  and  have  and  hold 
unto  my  special  love  and  delectation,  the  virgin 
book  that  is  come  fresh  and  unrevised  from  the 
author  of  its  being.  For,  by  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus  and  by  the  beard  of  Pluto!  that  book  reflect- 
eth  truthfully  the  mind  of  him  that  made  it;  no 
selfish  consideration  nor  mean  desire  to  pander  to 
the  conceits  of  the  world  hath  abridged  or  expur- 
gated it;  it  breatheth  the  breath  of  unfettered 
youth,  exuberance,  candor,  and  unsophisticated 
wisdom.     In  such  a  book  we  have  him  that  begot 

and  bore  it;  in  that  which  followeth,  it  is  too  often 
to  see  simply  the  intellectual  skeleton,  docked, 
trimmed,  curried,  bridled,  caparisoned,  and  handi- 
capped by  the  critics  and  other  evil  spirits  of 
A  ter-Thouglit  and  Politic  Suggestion, — even  as 
tlie  hoise  is  bridled  and  handicapped  by  his  jockey. 
It  is,  therefore,  O  Ximenes,  to  choo.'-e  the  first 
edition,  as  you  would  choose  the  maiden  Chaia; 
for  the  first  edition,  like  the  maiden,  giveth  unto 
its  possessor  such  sweet  virginal  delectation  as 
iiiaketli  it  sacred  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  be 
righteously  and  geutly  minded." 


The   Book  Thief. 

Ah!  gentle  thief! 
I  marked  the  absent-iiiiiided  air 
With  which  you  tucked  away  my  rare 

Book  iu  your  pocket. 

'Twas  j)ast  belief, 
I  saw  you  near  the  open  ca.se. 
But  yours  was  such  an  honest  face 

\  did  not  lock  it. 

I  knew  you  lacked 
That  one  to  make  your  set  complete. 
And  when  the  book  you  chanced  to  meet, 

You  recognized  it. 

And  when  attacked 
By  rage  of  bibliophilic  greed, 
You  prigged  that  small  Quantin  Ovide, 

Although  I  prized  it. 

I  will  not  sue 
Nor  bring  your  family  to  shame 
By  giving  up  your  honored  name 

To  heartless  prattle. 

I'll  visit  you 
And  under  your  weary  eyes, 
Secrete  and  carry  off  the  piize. 

My  vanished  chattel. 
— Irving  Brown's  "Ballads  of  a  Bookworm." 

Book  Stealing. 

Translated     from      an     article      by  Albert     Sim    in    La 

Revue  Bleue. 

Borrowers  of  books  have  always,  and  that  much 
more  so  even  than  rats  or  bookworms,  fire  or 
water,  been  the  terror  of  bibliophiles.  "Ite  ad 
vendentes!"  Scarron  had  inscribed  over  the  en- 
trance to  his  library.  "The  devil  take  all  bor- 
rowers of  books"  was  one  of  the  humorous 
mottoes  with  which  the  cynical  and  learned 
artist,  Du  Moustier,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. , 
ornamented  the  door  of  his  study  in  the  garrets 
of  the  Louvre. 

But  something  beyond  selfishness  and  jealousy 
are  found  to  be  connected  with  the  passion  for 
books:  a  mania  for  appropriating  them,  it  has 
been  often  proved,  occasionally  and  by  degrees 
creeps  in;  occasionally  the  lover  of  books  be- 
comes a  thief.  How  many  people  even  are 
tempted  to  think  as  Tallemant  des  Reaux  once 
said,  "That  to  steal  books  is  not  stealing,  provided 
that  one  does  not  afterwards  sell  them."  In  sup- 
port of  this  avowal  the  tell-tale  author  of  the  His- 
toriettes  relates  the  curious  scene  which  took 
place  one  day  between  Monsignor  Pamfili,  who 
became  later  on  Pope  Innocent  X.,  and  the  artist 
Daniel  du  IVIoustier,  he  who  consigned  so  emphat- 
ically to  the  devil  all  borrowers  of  books:  "Car- 
dinal Barbarini  having  come  to  France  as  legate 
during  the  pontificate  of  his  uncle,  felt  a  curiosity 
to  see  the  study  of  Du  Moustier  and  Du  Moustier 
him.self.  Innocent  X.,  then  Monsignor  Pamfili, 
was  at  the  time  datary  and  chief  officer  of  the 
legate's  suite.  He  accompanied  Barbarini  on  his 
visit    to    Du  Moustier,    and   seeing   on    the    table 
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L' Histoire  du  Candle  de  Trente,  in  the  beautiful 
Loudon  edition,  he  said  to  himself:  'What  on 
earth  does  a  man  like  that  want  with  such  a  pre- 
cious book!'  Accordingly,  he  takes  it  and  hides 
it  under  his  cassock,  thinking  that  no  one  ob- 
served him.  But  the  little  man  (Du  Moustier), 
who  was  on  the  lookout,  saw  what  the  datary 
had  done,  and,  furious,  said  to  the  legate  that  "he 
was  greatly  obliged  by  the  honor  that  his  Emi- 
nence did  him,  but  it  was  a  scandal  that  he 
should  bring  thieves  in  his  company:'  and  on  the 
instant,  taking  Pamfili  by  the  shoulders,  he 
thrust  him  out  of  doors,  having  first  taken  the 
book  from  him.  Later  on,  when  Pamfili  was 
elected  pope  (September  15,  1644),  some  one  said 
to  Du  Moustier  thai  the  pope  would  excommuni- 
cate him,  and  that  he  would  turn  as  black  as  a 
coal.  'He  will  do  me  a  great  kindness,'  returned 
the  artist,  'for  I  am  only  too  white  as  it  is  (mean- 
ing his  hair  and  his  beard).'  " 

Another  Italian  church  dignitary.  Cardinal 
Dominique  Passionei,  who  himself  was  very 
nearly  made  pope,  and  of  whom  the  President  de 
Brosses  has  given  us,  in  his  Lettres  sur  r Italic, 
such  a  lively  and  amusing  portrait,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  magnificent  library  by  means 
.similar  to  those  told  of  Innocent  X.  Being  sent 
in  1721  to  Lucerne  in  the  capacity  of  Nuncio.  Pas- 
sionei was  seized  with  an  extraordinary  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  abbeys  and  convents  of  Switz- 
erland, and  with  a  vast  admiration  for  them.  He 
was  unflagging  in  his  inspection  of  them,  remain- 
ing for  long  hours  in  the  libraries  of  these  estab- 
lishments; and  he  never  left  without  having  his 
cloak  well  lined  and  bulging  extensively.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  contrive  a  less  compromising 
and  more  expeditious  way  of  getting  the  books 
in^o  his  possession.  He  pretended  to  be  engaged 
in  serious  study,  and  that  he  had  to  make  minute 
research  in  these  libraries;  had  himself  locked  in, 
that  he  might  be  undisturbed,  and  then  threw 
out  of  the  window  to  one  of  his  trusty  servants 
the  most  precious  volumes. 

The  most  singular  and  dramatic  testimony  to 
the  follies  and  crimes  begotten  by  a  fondness  for 
books  is  furnished  us  by  a  bookseller  of  Barcelona, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  This 
dealer,  named  Vincente,  seeing  that  one  of  his  fel- 
lows had  gotten  the  better  of  him  at  a  sale  and  ac- 
quired a  very  rare  work,  a  copy,  supposed  to  be 
unique,  of  the  Ordo7iaciones  par  los  Glonosas  Reyes 
de  Aragon  (1482),  was  filled  with  such  vexation 
and  fury  on  this  account  that  he  did  not  stick  at 
getting  admittance  the  next  night  into  the  house 
of  his  successful  rival  and  murdering  him  to  get 
possesbion  of  the  inestimable  treasure.  WHien  ar- 
rested the  following  day,  Vincente  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  it.  He  was  imprisoned  and  brought  to 
trial,  but    what   caused   him    the  deepest  concern 


and  engrossed  his  mind  to  the  point  of  making 
him  forget  his  judge  and  the  fate  that  threatened 
him,  was  learning  that  in  London  there  had  been 
discovered  a  second  copy  of  this  book,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  had  not  hesitated  to  commit 
a  murder.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  inquiry 
elicited  that  this  terrible  amateur  of  books  was 
not  at  his  first  essay — that  he  had  already  mur- 
dered twelve  of  his  customers  merely  to  get  back 
the  rare  books  that  he  himself  had  sold  them. 
This  brutal  monomaniac  was  condemned  to  be 
garotted;  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  execution,  he 
had  but  one  .solicitude;  he  asked  but  one  favor, 
which  was,  that  after  his  death  his  private  book 
and  his  stock-in-trade  should  not  be  put  up  to 
auction  and  dispersed,  but  that  they  should 
be  placed  religiously,  and  as  a  whole,  in  the  pub- 
liclibrary  of  Barcelona. 

Amongst  the  most  famous  and  the  least  scrupu- 
lous borrowers  of  books  is  cited  by  common  con- 
sent Edme  Courtois,  concerning  whom  M.  Louis 
Paris,  formerly  librarian  at  Rheims,  tells  us  in  his 
Souvenirs  some  very  amusing  anecdotes.  The 
academician  Villemain,  so  M.  Jules  Richard  af- 
firms in  his  treatise  on  U Art  de  Former  loie  Bib- 
liotheque,  "never  returned  borrowed  books,  and 
the  co-operation  of  his  secretary  was  necessaiy, 
that  the  lender  might  go  surreptitiously  and  re- 
cover his  property."  Another  immortal,  M.  Louis 
de  Lomenie,  according  to  the  same  bibliographer, 
was  touched  with  the  same  foible. 

But  it  is  not  always  to  stow  away  in  book-cases 
to  contemplate  and  gloat  over,  that  amateurs  lay 
violent  hands  upon  volumes  that  come  in  their 
way  and  happen  to  take  their  fancy;  it  is  also 
for  the  sake  of  trafiic.  At  the  head  of  this  sec- 
ond category  of  unhandsome  bibliophiles,  the 
man  with  the  prophetic  name,  the  famous  Count 
Libri,  deserves  unquestionably  to  take  his  place- 
If  it  is  true,  as  some  afiirm,  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  books  are  stolen  from  the  libraries  of  Italy, 
Count  Libri  had  been  to  the  right  school,  and  he 
must  have  served  there  a  thorough  apprentice- 
ship before  crossing  the  mountains  and  coming  to 
the  work  in  France. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  high  ability,  a  math- 
ematician and  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  man 
of  unparalleled  plausibility.  Coming  to  France 
at  twenty-seven,  without  a  penny,  three  years 
later,  thanks  to  the  support  of  Argo,  he  was 
elected  Member  of  the  Institute  in  place  of  the 
geometrician  Legenure;  then  he  obtained  the 
Professorship  of  Analysis  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  and  received,  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  title  of  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Public  Education.  It  was  the  libraries  of 
the  provinces  that  Count  Libri  was  especially  ap- 
pointed to  inspect;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  task  was  truly  original — 
it    consisted    in    plundering  these  establishments. 
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After  each  round  of  Mr.  Inspector-General,  the 
di.sappearance  from  the  institutions  visited  of 
original  manuscripts,  of  important  documents,  of 
rare  books,  was  proved  un(iuestionably.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  five  years,  from  1842  to  1847, 
Libri  purloined  over  20,000  pounds  sterling  worth 
of  printed  matter  and  manuscript,  and  that  the  sale 
of  these  in  France  and  in  London  did  not  bring 
him  less  than  double  that  sum.  Before  offering 
the  stolen  ', olumes  for  sale  he  manipulated  them, 
"faked"  them,  made  a  difference  in  the  binding, 
at  which  delicate  ojieratious  he  was  very  skillful. 

The  first  information  lodged  against  him  in  1846 
was  without  result.  The  year  following,  apropos 
of  a  valuable  manuscript  stolen  from  the  library  of 
Troyes,  a  second  indictment  was  laid  and  a  secret 
inquiry  instituted  against  this  extraordinary  In- 
spector-General. But  he  had  procured  for  him- 
self numerous  protectors — amongst  others,  M. 
Guizot.  Thanks  to  him,  the  accusation  was  again 
about  to  be  squashed  and  the  matter  hushed  up, 
when  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  The 
Libri  brief  was  discovered  at  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Aflfairs,  and  it  was  decided  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry.  Libri,  being  warned  of  this  decision, 
had  time  to  escape  and  reach  England,  carrying 
with  him  the  thirty  thousand  volumes  which 
he  possessed,  which  were  for  the  most  part  the 
proceeds  of  embezzlement  and  swindling.  Hav- 
ing taken  refuge  in  London,  with  his  wife,  Libri, 
who  was  condemned  by  default  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment and  to  be  deprived  of  his  dignities  and 
offices,  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  sen- 
tence. He  persisted  in  ascribing  it  to  political 
animosity,  although  the  inquiry  instituted  against 
him  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Republic. 
The  whole  public,  and  notably  bibliophiles 
as  a  body,  were  excited  by  this  affair.  Libri,  in 
spite  of  his  sentence,  preserved  numerous  and 
conspicuous  partisans,  such  as  Gustave  Brunet, 
Paul  Lacroix,  Achille  Joubinal,  Laboulaye,  Paulin 
Paris,  Alfred  de  Wailly — above  all,  Merimee. 
When,  in  1791,  Mme.  Melanie  Libri  forwarded  a 
petition  to  the  Senate  and  endeavored  to  use  her 
influence  to  get  the  judgment  pronounced  against 
her  husband  set  aside,  the  attorney,  Dupin,  so 
given  to  cutting  jeux  de  mots,  did  not  miss  the 
opportunity  to  launch  one  at  the  friends  of  this 
parasite  of  libraries:  "Dans  cette  affaire  Libri,  il  y 
a  des  gens  qui  agissent  vraiment  avec  une  leger- 
ete  de — colibri!"  M.  Leopold  Delisle  has  proved 
the  guilt  of  the  ex-Inspector-General  clearly  and 
without  posbibility  of  gainsaying.  Some  of  the 
volumes  purloined  by  the  latter  were  bought 
back  again  by  the  French  Government  in  1888. 

Another  case  of  theft  having  a  great  similarity 
to  the  prectdiug  is  that  of  Harmand,  v\hose  trial 
took  place  before  the  Assize  Court  of  the  Aube  in 
February,    1873.     Auguste     Harmand    had    filled 


the  post  of  librarian  to  the  town  of  Troyes  since 
1842.  The  havoc  made  by  him  in  the  establish- 
ment confided  to  his  care  baffles  all  attempt  at 
computation.  Being  informed  against  by  the 
porter  of  the  mayoralty,  who  had  noticed  the 
abstraction  of  books,  Harmand  was  condemned  to 
four  years'  inprisonment.  After  the  manner  of 
Libri,  he  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  political 
martyr,  and  attributed  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  him  to  personal  enmity,  and  in  particular 
to  the  ill-will  of  a  former  mayor  of  Troyes.  Har- 
mand had  taken  care  to  remove  from  the  catalogue 
the  names  of  the  books  he  appropriated,  so  that 
the  experts,  Messrs.  LudovicLalanne  and  Anatole 
de  Montaiglon,  could  find  no  trace  of  these  volumes, 
and  their  task  became  an  almost  impossible  one. 
A  discovery,  which  one  may  call  providential,  en- 
abled them  to  complete  anew  a  good  part  of  the 
original  catalogue,  and  to  offer  proof  as  to  a  por- 
tion of  what  had  been  carried  off.  The  loose  slips 
which  had  been  used  in  compiling  the  catalogue 
had  been  consigned  to  the  garret.  During  many 
years  the  mice  overrunning  these  attics  had  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  nibble  at  these  papers; 
so  that  whole  sections  of  the  catalogue,"  Fine  Arts" 
and  "Polite  Literature,"  were  reduced  to  shreds. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  sections,  "Theology" 
and  "History,"  the  loose  slips  of  which  were  in 
another  corner  of  the  garret,  under  a  loft,  had  re- 
mained intact;  and  it  was  these  which  enabled 
the  experts  to  restore  the  catalogue  to  its  entirety 
as  regards  those  sections.  But  what  had  saved 
these  last-named  portions  from  the  depredations 
of  the  mice?  An  owl,  which  had  slipped  in  under 
the  tiles  of  the  loft,  had  for  long  had  her  dwelling 
there,  thus  taking  "History"  and  "Theology"  un- 
der her  wing. 

Removals  effected  from  public  libraries  by  the 
caretakers  are  very  difficult,  and  consequently  rel- 
atively infrequent.  The  curator  always  has  some 
assistant,  whose  vigilance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  elude  or  whose  complicity  would  have  to  be 
bought.  Thefts  effected  by  readers  are  also  not 
at  all  easy,  and,  considering  the  number  of  readers, 
they  are  very  rare.  Everywhere  the  most  minute 
precautions  are  taken  to  baffle  thieves.  Every 
work  which  comes  into  a  public  library,  whatever 
it  may  be  and  from  whatever  source,  whether 
purchased,  given  or  taken  in  exchange,  is,  as  soon 
as  received,  entered  in  the  register,  marked  with 
a  number  corresponding  with  this  entry,  and 
stamped  with  the  stamp  of  the  establishment.  This 
last  impression,  which  is  in  indelible  ink,  is  made 
in  several  places,  two  at  least,  on  the  title-page  to 
begin  with,  then  on  another  page,  which  is  always 
the  same  in  each  respective  library.  If  the  plates 
or  illustrations  are  bound  up  with  the  volume,  it 
is  usual  to  stamp  eachone  of  them;  and  in  addition 
very  often  the  binding  bears  on  the  sides  the  arms 
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of  the  library.  How  many  almost  indestructible 
tokens,  therefore,  has  the  thief  to  get  rid  of  if  he 
wishes  to  sell  the  stolen  goods?  But  even  suppos- 
ing the  expunging  and  erasing  to  have  been 
efiFected  with  the  greatest  skill,  where  is  the 
dealer  in  old  books,  who  at  the  moment  of  pur- 
chase, in  turning  over  the  leaves,  will  not  detect 
some  trace  of  the  operations?  And  what  trouble, 
what  care,  labor,  time,  what  ingenuity,  to  achieve 
more  or  less  successful!}'  these  erasures  and  sup- 
pressions! 

Lately  a  wretched  clerk  was  detected  by  a  book- 
seller to  whom  he  oflFered  a  work  purloined  from 
the  Sainte  Genevieve  library,  a  Traiie  de Machines 
a  Vapeur.  He  had  effaced — God  knows  at  what 
pains!  the  four  marks  of  this  establishment — that 
is  to  say,  the  monogram  on  the  binding,  the  stamp 
on  the  title-page,  on  page  41,  and  on  the  last  page 
— and  thought  himself  safe  from  discovery.  He 
had  not  observed,  however,  that  the  treatise  was 
composed  of  two  volumes  bound  in  one;  he  bad, 
therefore,  not  erased  the  stamp  from  the  title  page 
nor  from  page  4  of  the  second  volume,  and  these 
marks,  striking  the  notice  of  the  bookseller,  be- 
trayed the  thief  immediately. 

Robberies  of  books  perpetrated  at  the  ware- 
houses of  publishers,  binders,  booksellers  and 
dealers  may  be  classed  under  two  heads:  thefts 
committed  by  the  staff  of  the  publisher,  binder  or 
bookseller,  or  by  the  assistants  of  houses  doing 
business  with  this  staff;  and  thefts  perpetrated  by 
the  public,  habitual  or  casual  customers. 

A  publisher  notices  that  books  are  disappearing 
in  quantities  from  his  warehouse,  without  being 
able  to  trace  either  in  his  correspondence  or  in  his 
books  the  reason  for  their  absence.  He  scents  out 
a  systematic  swindle.  The  guilty  person  must 
necessarily  have  accomplices  in  order  to  pass  on 
his  goods.  Who,  then,  are  these  receivers?  How 
can  they  be  discovered?  One  method  that  I  saw 
used  not  very  long  ago  consists  of  marking  in 
secret,  very  faintly  in  pencil  (in  the  same  manner 
as  they  stamp  the  books  of  a  library  on  a  given 
page)  in  one  and  the  same  place,  the  volumes 
that  are  likely  to  be  taken.  As  booksellers  or 
dealers  who  buy  and  stock  books  in  large  quanti- 
ties are  not  relatively  very  numerous,  and  as  they 
have  for  the  most  part  a  specialty,  a  certain  class 
of  books  that  they  usually  deal  in,  conjecture  is 
soon  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  and  the 
receiver,  with  the  marked  volumes  in  his  posses- 
sion, cannot  deny  his  complicity. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  dozen  assistants  of 
the  chief  music  publishers  conceived  a  device  as 
simple  as  it  was  ingenious  for  defrauding  their 
principals.  They  carried  on  a  barter  among 
themselves,  and  by  this  means  didwi'hout,  or 
nearly  suppressed,  that  compromising  inter- 
mediary, the  receiver;  in  other  words,  according  to 


the  dictum  at    their  trial,   they  acted  as    receivers 
for  3ach  other. 

A  recent  trial  involved  a  pretty  disagreeable 
surprise  for  the  man  who  brought  the  action — one 
of  the  chief  book  dealersin  Paris.  He  had  noticed 
for  some  lime  an  unusual  decrease  in  his  receipts, 
and  upon  his  shelves  empty  places  no  less  inexpli- 
cable. There  could  be  no  doubt  he  was  being 
robbed,  and  that  the  thieves  were  his  own  clerks. 
At  last  he  caught  two  of  them  red-handed.  The 
inquiry  showed  that  these  clerks,  not  satisfied 
with  embezzling  their  master's  books,  did  also  a 
little  business  outside.  When  they  were  sent  on 
errands  to  other  booksellers,  they  used  their  light 
fingers  in  tempting  places  and  never  returned 
without  a  profitable  capture.  And  the  most 
serious  point  was,  that  their  principal,  the  pros- 
ecutor in  this  very  action,  bought  these  books 
from  his  clerks  at  a  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent. 
The  examining  judge  did  not  fail  to  remark  upon 
the  fact,  which  was  again  made  the  subject  of 
criticism  at  the  trial.  A  shade  more  of  culpability, 
and  the  master  would  have  taken  his  place  upon 
the  prisoners'  bench  with  those  whom  he  accused. 

To  enumerate  all  the  methods  employed  by  un- 
scrupulous customers  or  professional  thieves  to 
defraud  booksellers  and  dealers  in  old  books 
would  be  endless.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  most  ordinary. 

A  lady  wiio  at  last  acquired  a  legendary  repu- 
tation amongst  the  dealers  on  the  Quay — "The 
lady  with  the  umbrella,"  as  they  called  her — con- 
trived to  let  fall  into  her  umbrella,  which  was 
propped  against  her  person,  closed  but  neither 
rolled  nor  fastened,  the  book  which  she  selected; 
and  her  choice— "cruelle  enigme!" — fell  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  novels  of  M.  Paul  Bourget. 

Another  type  not  less  notorious  is  the  amateur 
of  first  editions,  a  little  lame  individual,  who  never 
went  about  without  the  help  of  a  stick,  a  beauti- 
ful rattan-cane  with  chased  silver  knob,  and  was 
never  seen  without  a  heavy  morocco  portfolio. 
He  used  to  go  from  one  bookseller  to  another 
where  he  knew  he  should  find  first  editions  of  the 
best  modern  novels,  and  as  soon  as  the  volumes 
he  called  for — fifteen  or  so  at  least — were  piled  up 
on  the  counter  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  look- 
ing at  them,  he  let  fall  his  stick.  The  shopman, 
out  of  politeness  towards  a  customer,  and  out  of 
consideration  for  an  invalid,  immediately  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  and  this  half-second  sufficed  for  the 
little  man  to  hide  away  two  or  three  copies  in  the 
portfolio  upon  the  counter  beside  him. 

In  one  of  the  sonnets  which  he  has  published 
under  the  title  of  Legettdes  dii  Livre,  M.  Francois 
Fertiault,  a  fastidious  scholar  and  ardent  biblio- 
])hile,  has  celebrated  the  misdeeds  of  a  certain  Dr. 
R.  in  the  shops  of  Lyons.  In  order  to  obtain 
cheaply  choice  works  published  in    several    vol- 
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umes,  Dr.  R.  used  to  purloin  one  of  the  volumes, 
and  then,  eight  or  ten  days  later,  he  would  return 
and  haggle  over  the  work — "which,  as  you  see,  is 
not  complete!" 

"Alors  a  ])iix  has,  il  taclie  qvi'on  le  cede. 
Pour  un  (lepareille,  bonne  affaire!     On  accede." 

And  so  the  trick  succeeded,  and  the  work  was 
complete  once  more. 

It  is  notorious  that  people  who  steal  books  are 
found  in  every  grade  of  society.  There  are  street- 
boys  trained  to  steal  books,  and  these  do  their 
work  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief.  One  of 
these  was  lately  arrested  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Odeon;  he  used  to  lie  in  wait  regularly  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  beside  the  railing 
that  runs  along  the  Rue  de  Medicis,  and  from  this 
place  he  watched  over  his  pupils,  who  used  to 
prowl  about  under  the  galleries  and  bring  him 
their  plunder  as  they  got  it.  He  knew  books  with 
a  reputation,  was  careful  to  acquaint  himself  with 
new  books  and  those  that  made  a  hit,  and  he 
pointed  these  out  to  "his  men."  All  that  they 
carried  off  sold  well. 

Amongst  thefts  of  books  that  have  made  a  sen- 
sation in  the  last  year  or  two,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  those  of  the  Abbe  B.,  who  held  the  post 
of  professor  at  an  important  educational  establish- 
ment in  Paris.  There  is  hardly  a  bookseller  or  old 
dealer  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  who  has  not 
received  frequent  visits  from  this  ecclesiastic. 
Shopmen  who  at  last  succeeded  in  spying  out  his 
manoeuvres  and  giving  their  principals  informa- 
tion, were  within  an  ace  of  being  suspected  them- 
selves and  dismissed.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the 
Abbe  B. — who.  by  the  by,  belonged  to  the  category 
of  thieves  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
"who  keep  and  do  not  sell  again" — had  a  mania 
for  geology:  he  was  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing 
specimens  of  minerals  from  the  Ecole  des  Mines;  his 
dwelling  was  searched,  and  everything  discovered. 
Shortly  after,  the  Abbe  B.,  who  left  Paris  and 
took  refuge  in  Normandy,  was  said  to  have  been 
found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  cliflF. 


ing  of  his  do  ik  twelve  volumes  of  Reclus'  Geo- 
^-^ra/)///,?,  which  represent  the  respectable  weight  of 
eighty  pounds  or  more,  and  does  credit  to  the 
tailor  who  supplied  such  stout,  well-sewn  material. 
But  the  neatest  trick  was  that  practiced  some 
years  ago  upon  a  bookseller  in  the  Rue  Soufllot. 
A  passer-by  sees  one  morning  amongst  the  books 
exposed  outside  this  shop  a  copy  of  Littre's  Dic- 
tionary, five  bound  volumes,  in  perfect  condition, 
marked  eighty  francs.  There  is  no  one  on  duty, 
nobody  looking  after  the  place,  the  pavement  is 
deserted.  Quickly  he  seizes  the  five  books,  slips 
them  under  his  arm,  thrusts  the  compromising 
ticket  with  the  price  into  his  pocket,  and  enters 
the  shop  of  the  very  man  to  whom  the  Littre  be- 
longs— belonged,  rather — and  proposes  to  him  that 
he  should  buy  them.  "A  Littre?"  the  tradesman 
interrupts;  "I  can't  do  with  that;  I  have  one  on 
show  there,  and  two  others  yonder."  However, 
scenting  an  exceptionally  good  bargain,  he  changes 
his  mind.  To  drag  these  enorn.ous  and  heavy 
quartos  about  the  streets,  thinks  he,  this  poor  devil 
must  be  hard  up.  Moreover,  with  a  Littre  there  is 
no  risk,  it  will  always  sell.  "I  cannot  give  you 
more  than  thirty  francs,"  says  he;  "I  have  already 
three  Littres.  It  is  solely  to  oblige  you  that  I 
offer  that."  "Say  thirty-five?"  "No;  thirty;  no 
more."  The  vendor  is  in  great  need  of  money;  he 
accepts;  pockets  the  sum — and  disappears!  The 
"Littre  dodge"  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  trade 
and  the  book  world  generally. 

In  spite  of  its  frequency,  and  save  in  some 
quite  exceptional  cases,  book  stealing  is  without 
doubt  the  least  lucrative  of  all  thieving.  Leaving 
out  of  question  those  large  and  important  works 
called  "library  books"  just  referred  to;  omitting 
some  novelties,  and  especially  rare  volumes,  cer- 
tain illustrated  books,  some  first  editions,  the  treas- 
ures of  bibliophiles— stolen  books  sell  at  a  ridic- 
ulous price.  The  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent,  to 
which  a  large  book  dealer  owned,  is  generally  a 
great  deal  exceeded  in  wholesale  and  second-hand 
sales  such  as  fellow  upon  embezzlement  and  theft. 


According    to   many  booksellers,  it   is    towards      It  was  at  a  reduction  of  ninety  per  cent,  that  one 


the  end  of  the  month,  that  is  to  say,  when  purses 
are  empty  or  are  getting  low,  that  these  thefts  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence.  What  are  termed 
"library  books,"  books  of  current  reference, 
encyclopaedic  works,  are  those  which  thieves  lay 
hands  upon  by  preference.  Larousse's  large  Dic- 
tionary is    notably  an  object  of    cupidity.     The 


of  our  noted  publishing  houses  cleared  off.  some 
years  ago,  a  quantity  of  copies  de  luxe;  and  it  was 
upon  almost  the  same  terms  that  the  splendid 
stock  of  M.  Jouast,  one  of  the  last  printers  of  the 
old  school,  was  parted  with.  As  to  the  book  at  3 
fr.  50  c,  the  discount,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
novelty,  is  .still    more  considerable.     At   sales   of 


weight  of  a  book  is  not  always  an  obstacle  to  its      publishers'  stock    effected    of   late,    the    price    of 


abstraction:  witness  "The  man  with  the  Inverness 
cloak,"  as  he  was  called,  whose  memory  is  still 
green  at  Hachette's  establishment.  This  partic- 
ular individual,  who  always  came  dressed  in  a 
voluminous  cloak  with  a  cape,  and  who  had  al- 
ready aroused  suspicions,  probably  well-founded, 
succeeded   one  fine  day  in   slipping   into  the  lin- 


volumes  marked  3  fr.  50  c,  except  for  nuthors 
with  a  high  reputation,  fluctuated  betweeen  o  fr. 
05  c.  and  o  fr  30  c,  that  is  to  say,  they  und^ruent 
a  loss  of  from  ninety-one  to  ninety  eight  per  cent. 
We  must  admit,  then,  that  to  steal  books,  under 
such  conditions,  is  truly  to  run  risks  and  torment 
oneself  for  very  little. 
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THACKERAY'S  CONNECTION  WITH  "PUNCH." 


Thackeray's  Connection  With 
"Punch." 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Biographical  Edition 
of  Thackeray  is  devoted  entirely  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  Punch;  and  Mrs.  Ritchie's  "Introduction" 
naturally  has  much  to  say  of  the  circle  of  wits 
and  artists  who  met  every  week  at  the  famous 
dinner  around  the  "Mahogany  Tree." 

It  was  early  in  1842  that  Edward  Fitzgerald 
wrote  to  a  common  friend,  "Tell  Thackeray  not  to 
go  on  Pjcnch  yet."  Pmich  was  only  a  year  old  at 
this  time,  but  Leech,  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Kenny 
Meadows  were  all  on  the  staff;  and  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald's  advice,  in  the  middle  of  June 
Miss  Fickletoby's  "Lectures  on  English  History" 
began  to  appear  in  its  columns,  They  were  not  a 
success,  and  did  not  go  beyond  Edward  HI.  ^y 
Christmas.  1843,  Mr.  Thackeray  became  a  regular 
contributor,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  Punch  table 
as  a  successor  to  Albert  Smith. 

What  some  of  Thackeray's  friends   thought  of 

his  work  on  Punch  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Fitzgerald's  letter  to  Freder- 
ick Tennyson.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  met  a  common 
friend.  Stone,  in  the  street.  Stone  loved  Thack- 
eray, but  the  latter's  outspeakings  in  Pu7ichsor&\y 
tried  him.     Mr.  Fitzgerald  wrote: 

"Stone  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  un- 
der the  pressure  of  forced  calmness  that  he  at  last 
said  that  Thackeray  will  get  himself  horsewhipped 
one  day  by  one  of  these  infuriated  Appeleses.  At 
this,  I;  who  had  partly  agreed  with  Stone  that  ridi- 
cule,though  true, need  notalways  be  spoken, began 
to  laugh,  and  told  him  that  two  could  play  at  that 
game.  These  painters  cling  together  and  bolster 
each  other  up  to  such  a  degree  that  they  really 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  any  one  who  ven- 
tures to  laugh  at  one  of  their  drawings,  exhibited 
publicly  for  the  express  purposes  of  criticism,  in- 
sults the  whole  corps.  In  the  meanwhile  old 
Thackeray  laughs  at  all  this  and  goes  on  in  his 
own  way,  writing  hard  for  half  a  dozen  reviews 
and  newspapers  all  the  morning;  driving,  drink- 
ing and  talking  of  a  night;  managing  to  preserve 
a  fresh  color  and  perpetual  flow  of  spirits  under  a 
wear  and  tear  of  thinking  and  feeling  that  would 
have  knocked  out  any  other  man  I  know  two 
years  ago  at  least." 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  her  sister  were 
small  girls  living  at  their  grandmother's,  and  they 
saw  their  father  only  occasionally.  She  gives  the 
following  beautiful  letter  which  her  facher  wrote 
to  heron  December  30,  1845: 

'*My  Dearest  Nanny:  Your  letter  has  made  me 
and  mamma  very  happy,  and  very  sad  too  that  we 
are  away  from  our  dearest  little  girls.  But  I  for 
one  shall  see  you  before  very  long — I  hope  in  a 
week  from  this  day—and  only  write  now  to  wish 
you  a  hap])y  New  Year.  How  glad  I  am  that  it- 
is  a  black  puss  and  not  a  black  nu&s  )ou  have  got! 
I  thought  you  did  not  know  how  to  spell  nurse, 
and  had  spelled  it  en-you  double-ess,  but  I  see  the 
spelling  gets  better  as  the  letter  grows  longer. 
They  cannot  be  too  long  for  me.  Laura  must  be 
a  very  good-natured  girl.     I  hope  my  dear  Nanny 


IS  so  too,  not  merely  to  her  schoolmistress  and 
friends,  but  to  everybody — to  her  servants  and 
her  nurses.  I  would  sooner  have  you  gentle  and 
gentle  minded  than  ever  so  clever.  Who  was  born 
on  Christmas  day?  Somebody  who  was  so  great 
that  all  the  world  worships  Him,  and  so  good  that 
all  the  world  loves  Him,  and  so  gentle  and  humble 
that  He  never  spake  an  unkind  word.  And  there 
is  a  little  sermon,  and  a  great  deal  of  love  and 
affection,  from  Papa." 

Thackeray's  tribute  to  Punch  was  paid  in  the 
following  memorable  words:  "There  never  were 
published  before  in  this  world  so  many  volumes 
that  contained  so  much  cause  for  laughing,  so  lit- 
tle for  blushing.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  witty  and 
wicked,  so  hard  to  be  witty  and  wise!" 

Mrs.  Ritchie  gives  us  the  following  glimpse  of 
her  father  at  this  time  when  the  popularity  of  his 
"Snob  Papers'  was  helping  to  make  Punch  pros- 
perous: 

"All  the  writers  of  Punch  have  carved  their 
names  in  turn  upon  'The  Mahogany  Tree.'  J.  L. 
and  W.  M.  T.,  and  M.  L.,  the  first  editor  of  these 
days,  and  the  noble  J.  T.,  and  dear  D.  M.,  whose 
sun  tipped  pen  and  pencil  reached  so  far,  and  A. 
G.,  who  only  writes  delightfully  as  yet,  but  whose 
drawings  will  surely  come  to  the  fore.  'It  is  on 
record,'  says  Mr.  Spielmann,  'how  Douglas  Jerrold 
would  go  radiant  to  the  dinner  when  Mrs.  Caudle 
was  sending  up  Punch's  circulation.  Thackeray, 
too,  first  tasted  the  delights  of  wide  popularity  in 
the  success  of  his  "Snob  Papers,"  and  showed  the 
pleasure  felt  in  his  demeanor  at  the  board.'  Mr. 
Spielmann  quotes  the  beautiful  elegy  on  my 
father's  death  which  was  written  {qx  Punch  by  Mr 
Shirley  Brooks: 

"  'His  heart  wide  open  to  all  kindly  thought, 

His  hand  so  quick  to  give,  his  tongue  to  praise.' 

"The  lines  are  well  known,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  and  they  in  truth  descril)e  my  father  as  he  was 
to  his  friends,  rather  than  to  the  strangers,  'who 
but  knew  his  books,  not  him.'  As  a  boy  and  a 
yoiing  man,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  often  car- 
ried him  into  the  regions  of  nonsensical  burlesque, 
and  he  has  said  to  us  that  he  wished  some  of  his 
early  and  more  personal  jokes  had  never  been 
printed.  It  must  have  been  from  such  a  feeling 
as  this  that  he  told  Mr.  Motley  the  'Snob  Papers' 
were  those  of  his  writings  he  liked  the  least,  and 
that  he  published  a  note  of  explanation  when  he 
withdrew  a  certain  number  of  these  papers  from 
the  collected  edition." 

What  a  flood  of  memories  must  have  come  into 

Mrs.  Ritchie's  mind  as  she  wrote  the  following: 

"Turning  over  the  pages  of  Punch,  and  looking 
at  the  familiar  titles  and  histories  and  pictures, 
the  circumstances  under  which  all  these  were  de- 
vised come  vaguely  back  to  my  mind  again.  Suns 
long  set  begin  to  shine  once  more  through  the  old 
Kensington  study-windows.  My  father's  silvery, 
gray  head  is  bending  over  his  draw  ing-board  as  he 
sits  at  his  work,  serious,  preoccuj)ied,  uilh  the 
water-color  box  opeti  on  the  table  beside  him  and 
the  tray  full  of  well  remembered  implements.  To 
the  writer  her  own  childhood  comes  back  and  (ills 
her  world.  The  old  friend  who  used  to  pose  tor 
him  so  often  as  a  model  in  those  days  seems  to  be 
forty  summers  young  again.     There  she  is,  sitting 
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motionless  and  smiling,  with  black  hair,  in  the  stift' 
cane-bottom  cluir,  while  he  draws  on  and  dabs  in 
the  shadows.  The  cane  bottom  chair, 'that  bandy- 
legged, high  shouldered,  worm-eatten  seat,'  is  gone, 
though  one  of  its  contemporaries  still  survives  in 
our  home;  and  as  I  look  at  the  pictures  of  that 
time,  and  recognize  one  andanotherof  the  objects 
depicted  there,  I  am  always  carried  away  from  now 
to  then.  Why,  the  very  coal-scuttle  which  Becky 
brought  in  with  her  own  two  hands  still  serves  to 
warm  the  hearth  where  my  family  is  assembled. 

"It  used  to  be  a  joy  to  us  as  we  swung  our  legs 
in  tne  schoolroom  making  believe  to  work  on  our 
historical  studies  upon  the  Plantagenets  (beyond 
which  race  we  never  seemed  to  travel),  or  at  exer- 
cises in  literature  (represented  chiefly  by  Ollen- 
dorff's grammar  and  Cowper's  poems),  to  be  called 
from  these  abstractions  to  take  a  share  in  the  great 
living  drama  of  Piaich  or  'Vanity  Fair'  going  on 
in  the  study  below.  We  were  to  be  trusted  to 
stand  upon  chairs,  to  hold  draperies  and  cast  a 
shadow,  to  take  the  part  of  supers  upon  our 
father's  stage.  There  were  also  the  wood-blocks 
ready  to  fascinate  us,  and  it  was  often  our  busi- 
ness to  rub  out  the  failures  and  to  wash  the  chalk 
off  the  blocks.  I  still  remember  a  dreadful  day 
when  I  washed  away  a  finished  drawing,  for 
which  the  messenger  was  at  that  moment  waiting 
in  the  hall." 

His  contributions  to  Punch  ceased  after  1854. 
Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  us  why: 

"The  'Organ  Boy's  Appeal'  was  the  last  article 
he  sent  in.  There  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Evans  which 
gives  the  reasons  of  his  resignation.  He  did  not 
share  Pundi  s  views  about  Prince  Albert,  and  he 
did  not  like  the  attacks  upon  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Palmerston  and  Louis  Napoleon,  in  all  of 
which  Punch  was  acting  dangerously  for  the  wel- 
fare and  peace  of  the  country,  he  thought. 

"To  his  mother  he  writes:  'It  was  a  general 
scorn  and  sadness  which  made  me  give  up 
Punch,  I  think,  more  than  anything  else.  I  did 
not  go  with  folks  about  The  Times'  abuse  of  the 
President.  The  later  articles  have  been  measured 
and  full  of  dignity,  I  think,  but  the  early  writing 
was  awfully  dangerous.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
not  to  chafe  him,  but  silently  to  get  ready  to  fight 
him.  Fancy  his  going  down  to  his  chambers  with 
that  article  in  The  Times,  in  which  he  was  called 
"cutpurse"  and  his  uncle  "assassin,"  and  that  one 
of  The  Examiner  on  "Killing  No  Murder,"  and 
saying:  "See,  gentlemen,  the  language  of  that 
perfidious  Albion!  Shall  we  suffer  these  insults 
or  reply  to  them  by  war?"  Don't  give  any  occa- 
sion to  it  by  calling  names,  but  when  war  comes, 
then,  O  ye  gods!  will  be  the  time  for  doing.'  " 

Mrs.  Ritchie  pays  this  fine  tribute  to  her  father's 
well-known  sympathetic  qualities: 

"One  peculiarity  which  has  always  struck  me 
in  my  father,  and  which  I  have  never  noticed  in 
any  one  else  to  the  same  extent,  was  his  personal 
interest  in  others  and  in  their  actions.  He  seemed 
to  feel  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  doings  of 
any  one  he  was  concerned  with.  His  admiration, 
hi.s  appreciation,  were  extraordinarily  keen  for 
things  which  he  approved  and  loved;  in  the  same 
way  his  feeling  of  real  suffering  and  emotion  over 
the  failure  and  lapses  of  those  with  whom  he 
lived  was  intensely  vivid.  This  made  his  rela- 
tions with  others  anxious  at  times — indifferent, 
never." 


The  Book  That  He  Married. 

By  Aaron  Ma.son. 


FIKST    CIIAI'TKK. 

At  forty,  Professor  Blackburn  was  the  first 
authority  in  England  on  the  women  of  Shakes- 
peare, yet  he  had  never  had  a  love  affair.  It  was 
not  that  he  disliked  women;  but  they  did  not  in- 
terest him.  After  Rosalind,  they  seemed  too 
tame;  after  Desdemona,  too  easily  comprehended; 
after  Portia,  utterly  undesirable.  So,  while  other 
men  were  in  drawing-rooms,  he  was  sitting  in  his 
worn  study-chair,  his  heroines  around  him,  one 
for  his  every  mood  and  hour.  Or,  if  he  went  out, 
it  was  to  some  meeting  of  a  Shakespeare  club,  or 
to  woo  and  win  some  first  edition  from  a  grasping 
bookseller. 

So  eager  was  he  in  his  conquests  that  he  found, 
at  last,  that  his  collection  fell  but  one  volume  short 
of  completeness,  and  that  volume  was  the  impos- 
sible- the  first  Shakespeare.  For  that,  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  had  been  published  before 
any  of  those  yet  extant  seemed  probable  to  Pro- 
fessor Blackburn;  and  his  patient  researches  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  records  seemed  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  "There  had 
been,"  he  reasoned,  "a  collection  of  the  plays 
printed,  the  proofs  of  which  had  been  corrected 
by  the  dramatist  himself.  Then  an  order  had 
come  from  James'  Court,  and  the  whole  edition 
had  been  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
author's  copy." 

The  Professor's  colleagues  pooh-poohed  this 
theory.  The  more  the  Professor  argued  with 
them,  the  broader  their  smiles  became.  "It's  im- 
possible, man,"  young  Jebb  said.  "If  there  ever 
were  such  an  edition  it  would  have  been  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  and,  at  the  least,  we  should 
find  an  erasure,  a  falsification,  or  something  to  show 
that  an  entry  had  been  made." 

The  skeptics  were  still  unconvinced  when  the 
Professor  took  rooms  for  a  month  of  the  long  va- 
cation in  the  pretty  village  of  Wroxham.  He 
wished  to  do  some  botanizing,  and  the  valley  near 
the  river  was  a  fine  natural  laboratory  for  him.  So 
engrossed  was  he  in  his  work  that  three  weeks  of 
his  month  were  gone  before  he  really  knew  the 
people  in  the  same  house  with  him. 

For  the  same  reason  he  hardly  noticed  the  little 
bookshelf  in  the  darkest  corner  of  his  sitting-room. 
On  it  were  a  dozen  or  more  volumes,  a  Family 
Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Holy  War,  and  But- 
ler's Analogy — titles  which  led  the  Professor  to 
guess  at  the  exact  character  of  the  others. 

In  an  idle  moment  one  afternoon  he  took  down 
the  Bishop's  treatise  and  examined  the  title  page. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  first  edition.  He  put 
the  Bishop  in    his  stall   and  took  down   the  next 
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volume.  It  was  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
He  had  only  opened  it  when  there  was  a  rap  as 
the  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  called  with  college  brusqueness; 
and  the  hostess  and  her  daughter  stood  before 
hira. 

"What  can  I  do  lor  you,  Mrs.  Hall?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  answered  for  her  mother.  "We  are 
going  our  rounds,  sir,  to  visit  the  poor.  There 
are  so  many  old  people  in  this  parish,  and  the 
Vicar  can't  do  much.  We  try  to  help  him  as  we 
can,  and  we  thought  you  might  like  to  contribute 
a  little  to  the  fund — ^just  a  little." 

"Would  a  couple  of  sovereigns  help  you?" 
asked  the  Professor  boyishly. 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  said  the  girl,  surprised  at  his 
generosity.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Professor's 
clothes  were  a  little  seedy. 

"Perhaps  I  might  come  with  you  and  see  these 
happy  poor?"  he  questioned,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  perhaps,  paying  a  woman  a  compliment. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  motlier  and  nodded,  and 
they  all  started  out  across  the  meadows  toward 
the  village.  She  was  so  pretty,  this  farmer's 
daughter,  that  Professor  Blackburn  found  her  al 
most  interesting.  But  as  she  prattled  on  child- 
ishly of  her  little  cares  and  pleasures,  of  her  quaint 
superstitions,  his  mind  began  to  wander  off  to  his 
work.  A  sentence  from  her  brought  him  back 
suddenly. 

"You  must  know,  sir,"  she  was  saying,  "that 
ray  father  is  very  proud  of  his  blood.  He  is  a 
Hall  of  Stratford — a  descendant  of  Shakespeare." 

"Yes,"  put  in  her  mother;  "and  the  two  things 
in  the  world  he  sets  most  store  by  are  Elsie  and 
that  old  book  in  the  parlor." 

"A  book  of  plays,"  added  Elsie,  "that  belonged 
to  Shakespeare  himself.  And  I  believe  father 
would  rather  lose  me  than  that  book." 

"He  will  lose  you  with  it,  my  child,"  replied 
the  mother,  "for  he  has  always  said  that  it  is  to  be 
yours  on  your  wedding  day,  just  as  it  was  given 
to  him  by  his  father  when  we  were  married.  It 
has  been  handed  down  in  the  family  that  way  for 
ages." 

"I  don't  want  the  old  thing,"  said  the  girl.  "It 
might  bring  me  bad  luck.  Don't  you  think  it 
might  be  so.  Doctor  Blackburn?" 

"I  should  like  to  examine  the  book  before  I 
venture  an  opinion,"  answered  the  Professor 
gravely.  "If  it  is  wlipt  you  say  it  would  be  a 
Queens  dowry.  lint  it  is  possible  jour  fatiier 
has  made  a  mistake.  Would  you  mind  my  return- 
ing to  see?" 

"Now?  Oh!  Not  at  all,"  answered  Elsie,  rath- 
er i)ettishly,  "if  you  prefer  the  society  of  an  old 
print.      Good  afternoon." 


The  Professor  turned  back,  and  all  that  night 
there  was  a  lamp  burning  in  his  room. 

It  was  the  Shakespeare,  the  one  volume  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  a  literary  gold  mine,  and,  to 
the  possessor,  a  veritable  gold  mine,  if  he  ever 
cared  to  sell  it  at  any  time. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Hall  said  to  her  daughter: 
"Elsie,  Doctor  Blackburn  was  up  all  night;  his 
bed  hasn't  been  slept  in." 

"Oh!  I  suppose  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  fa- 
ther's old  book,"  answered  the  girl.  And  there 
was  feomething  in  her  voice  that  made  her  mother 
look  at  her  anxiously.  Suppose  her  daughter 
should  love  this  Professor? 

The  Professor,  however,  was  filled  with  joy. 
He  had,  at  last,  found  the  Shakespeare — the  dream 
of  his  life — the  only  one. 

^  ^  ^ 

SECOND     CHAPTER. 

But  there  was  a  difficulty,  apparently  insupera- 
ble. The  Professor  had  offered  Farmer  Hall 
money,  but  the  old  man  had  strenuously  refused 
it.  The  book  must  be  kept  in  his  family,  he  reit- 
erated obstinately. 

Dr.  Blackburn  begged  to  be  allowed  to  send  a 
committee  of  professors  down  from  Cambridge  to 
examine  it.  Mr.  Hall  refused  to  receive  them. 
The  Doctor  offered  to  deposit  a  thousand  pounds 
as  security  for  the  book  if  he  were  allowed  to 
carry  it  to  Cambridge  for  one  month.  Again  Mr. 
Hall  refused.  Elsie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged 
her  father  to  let  a  deputation  from  the  University 
examine  it,  but  the  obstinate  old  man  only  an- 
swered: "I'll  give  it  to  you  on  your  wedding  day." 

* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Professor  had  re-engaged 
his  rooms  for  the  rest  of  his  vacation.  Brought 
together  by  their  mutual  endeavors  to  convince 
Mr.  Hall  of  the  foolishness  of  his  resolve,  Elsie  and 
he  had  become  fast  friends.  They  often  wandered 
through  the  village  together  as  the  summer  days 
slipped  by,  though,  to  do  the  Professor  justice,  he 
did  not  consider  the  one  way  open  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  desire.  He  had  so  long  before  put 
aside  all  idea  of  marriage  that  it  never  occurred  to 
him.  His  great  longing  to  get  the  book  continued 
to  keep  under  every  other  passion.  The  hope  of 
eventually  triumphing  over  his  colleagues  sug- 
gested burglary,  bribery,  or  the  forcible  marriage 
of  Elsie  to  one  of  his  friends,  but  never  the  thought 
of  marrying  her  himself.  Never,  at  least,  until 
one  afternoon  when  they  walked  through  her  fa- 
ther's fields. 

It  was  just  the  day  to  make  a  man  sav  senti- 
mental things  to  a  homely  girl  even,  and  Elsie 
was  very  prettv.  Looking  down  at  her  sweetly 
flushed  face  he  began  to  feel  a  new  sensation  stir 
ring  in  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  some  flesh-and-blood 
v\on)cii  weie  desirable,  and  any  girl   whose  future 
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was  bound  up  with  that  first  edition  must  be  in- 
teresting. As  he  looked  back  at  his  old  life  it  seemed 
strangely  lonely  and  empty,  and  then  —  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  to  that  one  vacant  space 
on  the  top  shelf  of  his  library  of  Shakespearean 
editions;  but  he  brought  them  back  again  quickly 
to  the  girl  beside  him. 

The  Professor  was  a  decided  man.  To  think, 
with  him,  was  to  act.  Quickly  he  ran  over  the 
love  speeches  from  a  dozen  plays  of  the  great 
dramatist,  selected  one  which  was  fully  suitable 
and  plunged  in  right  boldly. 

* 

It  was  the  first  week  of  the  honeymoon,  a  few 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  October  term. 
Doctor  Blackburn  and  his  wife  were  seated  by  an 
open  window,  overlooking  the  beach  of  a  fashion- 
able watering-place. 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Jebb,  of  Caius,  Elsie.  He 
wants  to  know  the  correct  reading  for  the  passage 
of  metaphors  in  the  speech  of  Hamlet's,   which, 

generally,  reads: 

"  'Then  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.'" 

"He'll  never  know  the  correct  reading  if  that 
isn't  correct,"  said  Elsie  defiantly. 

"Why  not,  my  dear?" 

"Because  I  burned  that  yellow  old  book  the 
morning  we  were  married." 

"Burned— that— book!     Great " 

He  stopped,  his  anger  fairly  choking  him.  His 
wife  threw  her  arras  about  his  neck:  "Yes,  you 
silly  boy,"  she  half  whispered;  "yes;  for  I  want 
you  all  myself." 

A  queer  look  came  into  the  Professor's  eyes, 
the  angry  flush  faded  from  his  face,  and  his  arms, 
which  had  been  holding  her  rather  limply,  tight- 
ened around  her  waist.  —  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Book  Auctions  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century. 

For  the  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  well- 
known  Book  Lover's  Library,  published  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock,  Mr.  John  Lawler,  the  chief  cata- 
loguer at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  has  put  together  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  book  auctions  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  rather 
during  the  years  1676  to  1700.  In  an  interesting 
introduction  of  some  thirty  pages,  Mr.  Trawler 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment, or  rather,  perhaps,  of  this  particular  method 
of  bookselling,  which  was  started  in  1676  by  one 
William  Cooper,  a  well-known  bookseller  at  the 
sign  of  the  "Pelican,"  in  Little  Britain,  and  which, 
by  its  immediate  success,  at  once  became  very 
popular.  Mr.  Lawler  rightly  points  out  that  the 
disposal  of  large  libraries  in  this  manner  must 
have  helped  to  increase  the  spread  of  literature, 


to  a  greater  extent  indeed  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  seems  to  have  been  no  particular 
or  fixed  places  for  the  sales,  which  were  usually 
held  where  circumstances  might  be  most  conven- 
ient. Several  took  place  in  various  taverns  and 
coflFee-hcuses  in  London,  generally  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paternoster  Row,  while  Cooper  often  sold  at 
his  own  warehouse  in  Little  Britain,  and  Milling- 
ton,  another  famous  auctioneer,  sold  in  the  Prov- 
inces, at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Stourbridge 
Fair,  or  St.  Edmuiidsbury's  Fair  and  elsewhere. 
Of  the  auctioneers  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury with  which  Mr.  Lawler  deals  the  then  best 
known  were  William  Cooper,  Edward  Millington 
and  John  Dunton,  the  eccentric  author  of  his 
'  lyife  and  Errors."  The  last  of  these,  however, 
was  mainly  engaged  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Of  the  former  two,  William  Cooper,  who 
was  obviously  a  thriving  bookseller  and  publisher, 
enumerates  seventy-four  sales  in  the  ten  years, 
1676-1686,  of  v\  hich  about  a  third  fell  to  his  share, 
the  rest  being  divided  between  other  auctioneers. 
Millington,  though  he  did  not,  perhaps,  sell  more 
libraries  than  Cooper,  was  still  undoubtedly  by 
far  the  more  prominent  of  the  two,  and  he  at- 
tained a  remarkable  reputation  for  liveliness,  wit 
and  satire,  in  the  conduct  of  his  sales,  which  natu- 
rally attracted  many  customers.  It  would  also 
seem  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  idea  of 
book  auctions  into  the  country;  and  his  prefaces  to 
the  sale  catalogues  are  wonderfully  shrewd  and 
attractive.  He  was  at  first  a  bookseller,  but  gave 
up  that  trade  to  devote  himself  to  the  one  for 
which  he  was  more  specially  fitted.  The  first 
three  chapters  of  Mr.  Lawler's  quaint  and  inter- 
esting little  volume  deal  in  some  detail  with  the 
sales  of  William  Cooper,  Edward  Millington,  and 
others  less  famous,  and  a  fifth  chapter  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  Irish  book 
auctions  of  John  Dunton.  "We  have  much  curious 
information  concerning  the  various  libraries  of- 
fered for  sale,  with  accounts  of  their  owners  and 
an  epitome  of  the  principal  books  included.  As 
far  as  is  possible,  the  prices  paid  are  given,  and 
for  this  item  alone  the  volume  would  be  well 
worth  having.  A  further  feature  of  some  impor- 
tance is  the  inclusion  of  many  prefaces  to  the 
auctioneers'  catalogues,  in  which  they  set  forth, 
in  a  quaint  and  interesting  style,  the  chief  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  works  they  had  to  sell. 
Altogether,  the  perusal  of  this  delightful  volume 
at  once  transports  the  bibliophile  into  a  new  and 
unusual  atmosphere,  and  it  requires  no  great 
imagination  to  reconstruct  from  the  information 
here  given  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  described.  The  Book  Lover's 
Library  already  contains  some  extremely  interest- 
ing volumes,  but  no  one  better  deserves  its  place 
in  the  series  than  this  latest  addition,  which  we 
owe  to  the  loving  labor  of  one  who  is  so  eminently 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  a  subject. 
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"The  American  Rejection  of  Poe"  in 
Magazine  "Symposium." 

The  editors  of  the  Dial— 2,  semi-monthly  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  elevation  of  "literature"  and 
published  in  Chicago — have  a  "symposium."  Sev- 
eral mavericks  in  the  pastures  of  print  have  been 
telling  them  and  the  public  why  the  writings 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  unpopular  in  America. 
They  give  reasons,  more  or  less  grotesque,  in  ex- 
planation of  a  state  of  things  that  does  not  exist, 
butcher  a  considerable  quantity  of  English,  and  al- 
together enjoy  themselves,  as  is  the  habit  of  the 
maverick.  The  happiest  mortal  in  the  world  is 
the  man,  or  woman,  who  writes  a  long  screed, 
reads  it  over  ecstatically  six  times,  sends  it  to  a 
publication — asking  not  a  dollar  in  payment — and 
subsequenll}'^  finds  it  in  all  the  glory  of  type.  The 
advisabilit}^  of  clogging  columns  with  this  sort  of 
truck  is  a  matter  for  the  consciences  of  the  editors 
oftheZ?/a/.  They  are  running  their  magazine 
and  I  am  running  mine.  Since,  however,  they 
and  their  contributors  seem  to  be  serious  in  denial 
ot  the  popularity  of  Poe,  I  desire  to  enter  a  denial 
of  their  assertion  before  taking  up  the  alleged 
reasons  advanced  by  the  cavilers. 

In  its  centuries  of  existence  the  English  part  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  has  furnished  two  poets 
of  the  first  class.  They  are  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  the  exception  of 
the  author  of  "The  Diamond  Lens" — who  was  a 
single  tale  man — it  has  furnished  one  short  story- 
writer  of  the  first  class.  He  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
It  has  furnished  one  man  who,  in  his  single  brain, 
united  poesy,  imagination,  creative  faculty,  anal}'- 
sis  of  the  highest  order,  logic  irrefutable,  utter 
originality  and  a  matchless  style.  He  is  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Amid  the  stars  of  intellect  he  shines 
bold,  brilliant,  inextinguishable.  He  was  of  him- 
self only.  The  world  had  not  seen  his  like.  It 
will  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Such  men  are 
phenomena.  There  is  no  rule  of  their  creation. 
There  is  no  promise  of  their  repetition.  They 
come  and  go,  but  the  works  of  them  and  the  mem- 
ory of  them  never  die.  This  is  the  fruit  of  genius: 
to  be  always  alive,  to  be  always  a  teacher,  to  be 
always  of  influence,  to  be  cherished  of  men,  and 
to  be  of  men  and  for  men  until  the  end  of  time. 
This  is  Poe.     Therefore  Poe  is. 

"The  American  Rejection  of  Poe"  is  the  title  of 
the  DiaVs  "symposium."  Why,  between  the 
Canadian  line  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
Portland,  Maine,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  there  are 
ten  hundred  thousand  American  homes  of  which 
he  is  the  tutelary  genius.  There  is  not  a  log  _ 
schoolhouse  in  which  'The  Raven"  is  riot  spouted 
endlessly.  There  is  not  an  American  sleighing 
party  in  which  the  quotation,  "Keeping  time, 
time,  time,  in  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme,"  would  not 
be  in.stantly  capped  with,  "To  the  tintinabulation 


of   the  bells,  bells,  bells.    To  the   jingling  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells."     There  is  not  an  American 
boy  or  girl  of  20  who  has  not  felt  his  or  her  pulses 
sway  to  the  swing  of   "Annabel    Lee."     There  is 
scarcely  an  American  man  or  woman  who  has  not 
puzzled  over  the  meaningless  musical  "Ulalume," 
probably  the  greatest  of  the  world's  studies  in  lin- 
guistic  harmonics.     There  are  few  Americans  of 
forty  who  have  not  known  the  gripping  gloom  of 
the    heart     in    reading    "The    Haunted    Palace." 
knowing,  too,  that  it  came  from  a  brain  seared  by 
alcohol.      There  is  a  popular  American  magazine 
called    "The  Black  Cat."      "The  Gold    Bug"  has 
been  given  place  in  the  latest  "symposium"  of  the 
ten  most  popular  stories  in  English.     It  was  Poe's 
"Chevalier    Dupin"    who    begot    Conan    Doyle's 
"Sherlock    Holmes,"  and  he    has  no    cause  to   be 
ashamed  of   his  offspring.     "The    Telltale  Heart" 
stands  to-day  as  earth's  chief  study  in  horror.  The 
highest  type  of  detective  story,  a  type  so  high  that 
it    has  been    approached,  but    never   touched,  by 
imitators,  finds  its   embodiment  in    "The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue"  and  "The  Purloined  Letter." 
Mesmerism  was  new  when  Poe  was  here;  it  is  now 
old;  but  in  all  of  the  subsequent  years  there  has 
been  no  story  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
day  with  "The  Case  of  M.  Valdemar."     The  devo- 
tees of  the  occult  turn  now  for  inspiration  to  "Wil- 
liam Wilson."     "The  Adventures  of  Hans  Pfaal" 
more  than  half  a    century    since  set    the  pace    in 
hoaxes.     There   has  never   been  an    "Automaton 
Chess    Player"  since  Poe    bent  the  fierce  light  of 
his    analytic   genius   upon    the    strange    machine 
which  had  puzzled  two  continents.     "The  Mystery 
of  Marie  Roget"  was  a  story  built  upon  the  facts 
of  the  murder  of  Mary  Rogers,  a  New  York  cigar 
girl,  and    it  demonstrated   beyond  question  when 
and  by  whom  the  crime  was  committed.    In  word- 
painting  of  the  terrible,  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  has  not    been  equaled   even    by  Kipling's 
"Strange  Ride  of  Morrowby  Jewkes,"  which  in  it- 
self is  an    epoch-marking  story.     Not  the  English 
language,  nor  any    other   language,  presents   the 
picture  of  still  despair  to  be  had  of  all  men  in  the 
ending   stanza   of   "The    Raven" — "and  my    soul 
from  out    that  shadow    that    lies    floating  on    the 
floor."      There  are  lines  in  even  the  least  known 
of  the  poems  of  Poe  which  linger  in  the  memory 
like    chords  of   some  dear,  though    half- forgotten, 
strain.     "The  life  within  her  >ellow  hair,  but  not 
within  her  eyes!"  for  instance.     "So  that  her  high- 
born   kinsmen  (angels)  came  and    bore  her  away 
from   me!"        "Their   sulphurous   currents   down 
Yaanek,  to  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole!"      "The 
glory  that  was  Greece   and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome!"     "Let  the  bell  toll,  a  saintly  soul  floats  on 
the  Stygian  river!"  as  other  instances.  To  millions 
of  our  countrymen  these  lines  are  known,  to  mil- 
lions of   Englishmen,    Dutchmen,  Germans,    Ital- 
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ians,  Swedes,  Frenchmen  and  Portuguese.      "The 
American    Rejection    of   Poe,"   (juotha?        Verily 
these  folk  be  crazy! 

A  man  named  Barrows  writes  to  the  Dial  ancnl 
"The  Cask  of   Amontillado"  that    "to  secure  (sic) 
for  the  story    that    moderate  amount  of  credence 
that  is  required  for  fiction,  the  author  should  have 
enlarged  upon  the  insult  enough  to  make  it  seem 
possible  that  such  a  revenge  could  be  taken  by  a 
human  being.     Shakespeare  did  not  lead  up  to  the 
murder  of  Desdemona  by  saying  in  one  short  sen- 
tence that  Othello  suspected  Cassio."     It  is  well  to 
inform    Mr.  Barrows   here    and    now    that,  before 
criticising    Edgar    Allan  Poe,  he  should    learn  to 
write    reputable    English.      To   scriveners  of   the 
Barrows   class    there  gre    no   such  words   as  "ob- 
tain," "get,"  "acquire,"  "procure,"  etc.     They  rush 
into    a   bakery    and    "secure"    a    lunch.        When 
shaved,  they  dive  into    their  pockets  and,  after  a 
long,  hard,  stern  chase,    "secure"    ten   cents  with 
which    to  requite    the  barber.      Finding  a  nickel 
left,  they  dive  into  the  nearest  basement  and  "se- 
cure" a  glass  of  beer.     Meeting  a  confiding  friend, 
they    "secure"    carfare    home.      Reaching    home, 
they  "secure"  a  hunk  of  chewing  tobacco  and  pro- 
ceed to   decorate   wifey's  window    curtains.     Sec- 
ondly, as  he  doubts  that  there  is  a  suflficient  mur- 
der motive   in   "The    Cask  of   Amontillado,"  Mr. 
Barrows  is  informed  that  in  Kentucky,  on  the  third 
of  February,  this  year,  one  true-bawn  suthun  gen- 
tleman slew  another  true-bawn  suthun  gentleman 
for  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents.     Here,  in  the 
Chicago  gaiden  of   culture,  our  citizens   occasion- 
ally  slash    each   other  for  a   tithe  of    that    sum. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Barrows  must  be  told  that  the  tragedy 
of  "Othello"  is  not  a  short  story  and  "The  Cask  of 
Amontillado"  is. 

This  particular  literary  maverick,  who  has 
joyed  to  see  himself  in  print,  says  further:  "Com- 
parison of  'The  Gold  Bug'  with  Stevenson's  'Treas- 
ure Island'  reveals  at  once  the  defect  in  Poe.  Ste- 
venson leads  his  reader  gradually  up  to  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  quest  and  arouses  a  distinctly 
moral  prejudice,  to  which  most  of  our  interest  is 
due;  we  take  sides  against  the  party  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  someof  the  most  cruel  of  the  pirates 
who  had,  by  murder  and  pillage,  gathered  the 
treasure."  This  peculiar  criticism  gives  one  a  line 
as  to  Barrows'  bent  of  mind.  To  him  "Treasure 
Island"  is  the  better  story  because  his  lopsided 
moral  interest  attaches  to  the  good  boys  and  he 
hates  the  bad  boys  with  fervor.  For  me,  I  would 
rather  be  the  descendant  of  an  active,  industrious, 
boarding,  throatshtting  pirate  than  the  descend- 
ant of  a  canting,  whining,  sniffling,  Indian-thiev- 
ing Puritan.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  fact  is,  that  Stevenson  does  not  arouse  a  "dis- 
tinctly moral  prejudice"  against  the  buccaneers 
in  the  brain  of  a  sane,  sure-enough  man.     I  ven- 


ture to  say  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  who  read 
"Treasure  Island"  sympathize  with  "John  Silver," 
the  wonderful  one-legged  chieftain  of  that  boozy 
clan,  and  leader  in  the  chorus  of  "Fifteen  men  on 
the  -Dead  Man's  Che.st,'  Yo-ho,ho!  And  a  bottle  of 
rum!"  Indeed,  Stevenson  himself  grew  to  be  so 
much  in  love  with  the  character  before  he  had 
done  with  him  that  he  could  not  gain  his  own 
consent  to  slaying  him  and  suffered  him  to  escape, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  intimating  that  there- 
after he  lead  a  quiet,  sheltered,  happy  life,  with 
his  black  wife  and  "Captain  Flint,"  the  parrot, 
dying  finally  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  There  isn't 
any  "distinctly  moral  prejudice"  in  this,  nor  any 
distinctly  moral  purpose  served  chat  I  can  see. 
The  weakness  of  the  objection  to  "The  Gold  Bug," 
compared  with  "Treasure  Island,"  is  the  weakness 
of  the  objection  to  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado" 
compared  with  "Othello."  Both  of  the  Poe  pro- 
ductions are  short  stories,  and  very  fine  short 
stories  they  are — none  better  anywhere.  Steven- 
son's production  is  a  novel  of  more  than  100,000 
words  and  necessarily  contains  more  of  detail.  This 
does  not  make  it  better,  though,  as  a  stylist,  the 
dead  Scot  was  nearly  Poe's  equal. 

"It  is  a  maxim  of  art,"  says  the  profound  Bar- 
rows, "which  should  be  familiar  to  every  artist  in 
whatsoever  medium  he  works,  that  the  moral  cre- 
ates enthusiasm  and  so  secures  (sic)  belief."  There- 
fore, it  will  be  observed,  "The  Canterbury  Tales" 
and  "The  Legends  of  the  Round  Table"  and  the 
"Morte  d'Arthur"'  and  "Tom  Jones"  and  "Roderick 
Random"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
and  the  "Decameron"  and  the  "Contes  Drola- 
tiques"  and  "Salammbo"  and  "Quo  Vadis"  and  the 
"Three  Guardsmen,''  and  fifty  or  sixty  others  of 
the  world's  delights  are  not  artistic,  do  not  create 
enthusiasm,  are  pretty  poor  products  and  do  not 
grade  with  Barrows'  monumental  work  in  six  vol- 
umes (still  unpublished),  entitled  "Thoughts  I 
Have  Thought;  or.  What  I  Do  Not  Know  About 
Anything."  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  man  with  the 
surging  moral  instinct  of  Barrows  could  not  find 
two  better  instances  of  literary  godliness  than 
"Othello,"  whose  motif  is  a  befouled  marriage-bed, 
and  "Treasure  Island,"  which  glorifies  a  highway- 
man of  the  seas.  I  believe  that  the  companions  of 
Barrows  through  his  red-litten  windows  see  vast 
forms  that  move  fantastically.  I  fear  me  that 
Barrows  is  an  ass. 

Another  contributor  to  the  /?/«/ "symposium"  is 
Miss  (or  Mrs.;  I  should  say  Mrs.)  Caroline  Sheldon, 
of  Des  Moines.  She  puts  her  finger  upon  Poe's 
gravest  lack.  He  has  no  humor,  though  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor,  since 
he  sometimes  attempted  humor.  That  lack  has  pre- 
vented him  becoming  the  representative  American 
man  of  letters,  although  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  it  has  not  lessened  the  number  of  his  readers. 
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People  have  been  willing  to  take  him  into  their 
homes  and  to  their  hearts,  despite  this  fault,  right- 
fully believing  that  one  who  possessed  so  many 
gracious  gifts  could  be  forgiven  the  non-ownership 
of  one.  His  lack  of  range  is  to  be  also  charged 
against  him,  but  this  was  not  the  narrowness  of 
his  brain.  It  was  due  to  temperament — one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  temperaments  in  the  annals  of 
afflicted  genius.  Had  he  lived  longer  and  drunk 
less  his  range  would  have  been  wider.  Like  every 
other  dipsomaniac,  when  drinking  whisky  he  was 
too  busy  to  do  anything  except  drink  whisky. 
When  we  take  into  account  the  time  lost  in  ex- 
cesses and  the  time  lost  in  recovering  from  them, 
we  can  form  some  mournful  estimate  of  their  cost 
to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  quotes  two  lines  from  one  of  his 
sets  of  stanzas  "To  Helen:" 

"I  saw  thee  once — once  only — years  ago; 
I  must  not  say  ho~cV  many — but  not  many — " 

She  says  that  this  attempt  at  playfulness,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  tenor  of  the  remainder  of 
the  poem,  produces  an  effect  that  is  ludicrous.  I 
do  not  agree  with  her.  To  me  there  is  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  lines,  taken  with  or  without  their 
companions.  They  are  an  effort  at  playfulness, 
however,  and  they  are  clumsy.  They  are  far  be- 
low— the  entire  poem  is  far  below — the  Poe  stan- 
dard. The  desire  to  prove  the  unprovable  propo- 
sition that  Poe  is  not  popular  in  America  has  led 
Mrs.  Sheldon  into  the  unfairness  of  selecting  from 
his  worst  and  offering  it  in  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  a  thing  untrue.  That  sort  of  proof  would  dem- 
onstrate the  worthlessness  of  the  best  of  all  time. 
Doubtless  this  estimable  lady  has  of  herself  said, 
done  or  written  some  one  thing  which,  if  quoted 
alone,  would  show  that  she  has  not  sense  enough 
to  go  in  when  it  rains. 

The  "Helen"  of  Poe's  poems — he  has  not  many 
references  to  her — was  a  young  and  beautiful  ma- 
tron whom  he  knew  as  a  boy  at  school.  He  was 
then  14  years  old.  She  was  kind  to  him  in  ill- 
ness. He  never  saw  her  again,  but  through  all  of 
his  storm  beaten  manhood  his  loyal  and  generous 
heart  was  hers.  She  was  to  him  something  hol5^ 
His  memory  was  a  temple  in  which  she  stood  as 
long  as  life  lasted.  It  was  not  an  earthly  love.  It 
was  compounded  of  affection,  gratitude  and  rev- 
erence. The  impulsive  devotion  of  the  boy  was 
chastened  by  the  honest,  earnest  veneration  of  the 
man.  There  are  a  few  women  like  "Helen,"  and 
always  have  they  .some  worshiper  like  Poe.  Of 
his  dead  wife  he  said: 

"Tliou  wertall  that  to  me,  J^ove, 
For  which  my  soul  did  ])iiie— 
A  Rreen  isle  in  the  sea,  Love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 
All  wroallicd  with  fairy  fruit  and  flowers, 
And  all  tlie  flowers  were  mine! 
*         *         * 

"And  all  my  days  are  trances. 


And  all  my  nights  are  dreams 
Of  where  thy  dark  e3e  glances 

And  where  th\'  footstep  gleams, 
In  what  ethereal  dances. 

By  what  eternal  streams!" 

Of  "Helen,"  the  woman  who  had  been  kind  to 
him,  the  she  of  his  boyhood's  down-lidded  wor- 
ship, the  lover  of  his  childish  beauty,  the  one  who 
filled  partly  the  place  vacated  by  his  own  lost 
mother,  he  voiced  his  appreciation  in  the  most 
beautiful  lyric  of  our  own,  or  any,  language: 

"Helen!     Thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore 
That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea. 
The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

"On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece  I 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.     3 

"Lo!     In  yon  brilliant  window  niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  th}-^  hand! 
Ah,  Psyche!     From  the  regions  which 
Are  holy  land!" 

As  one  of  the  reasons  for  "The  American  Re- 
jection of  Poe,"  Mrs.  Sheldon  should  have  quoted 
those  lines.  Maybe  she  would  have  convinced 
her  readers;  maybe  not. 

Dying  upon  a  Baltimore  wharf,  his  wondrous 
brain  pounded  into  nothingness  by  drugged  li- 
quor! Slain  in  the  prime  of  his  beautiful  man- 
hood by  election  plug-uglies,  who  dragged  him 
from  poll  to  poll  and  voted  him  for  some  blood-tub 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty!  Dead  in  a  cheap 
hos]iital,  with  no  fingers  of  lover  or  friend  to 
"press  down  his  lids  in  blindness!"  Shoveled  into 
the  clay  as  so  much  common  clod,  with  few  sighs 
for  his  stricken,  weak,  superb  genius!  To  dream 
no  more  dreams!  To  conquer  never  again  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men!  Never  again  to  soar  on 
eagle's  pinions  and  "bathe  his  plumage  in  the 
thunder's  home!"  No  more  to  dash  his  master 
hand  across  the  lyre's  golden  strings  and  wake 
them  into  ecstas}^'  No  more  to  send  his  spirit  forth 
and  have  it  walk,  bright-garbed,  amid  rapt  gazers. 
No  more  to  feel  within  the  h'^llovv  of  his  hand  the 
power  to  thrill  the  nations!  NotChatterton's,  nor 
that  of  Keats,  was  a  sadder  death!  Yet,  like 
Keats,  his  luminous  soul  still  blazons  as  a  planet 
and  the  music  of  his  song  sounds  down  the  years. 
— IcoJiodast. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Dooley,  the  Bookman  tells  this 

story: 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  Mr.  Dunne  told  a  story 
about  the  evening  paper  in  which  Mr.  Dooley 
first  made  his  appearance  —  an  ill-fated  sheet 
which  the  gods  loved.  One  day,  just  before  the 
end,  a  funeral  passed  the  office  with  a  band  play- 
ing the  "Dead  March"  from  Saul.  The  editor  and 
Mr.  Dunne  watched  it  with  emotion  and  fear. 
"Can  it  be,"  they  whispered,  "our  subscriber?" 
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John  Kkndrick  Ban(;s. 
Were  it  not  that  in  a  grea^  measure  my  caddy 
charges  and  club  accounts  generally  are  earned 
from  a  more  or  less  stern  chase  of  literature,  I 
think  I  should  consider  seriously  the  advisability 
of  suggesting  to  a  sort  of  International  Board  of 
Literary  Commissioners,  having  arbitrary  powers, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  period  of  five 
years  to  suppress  the  output  of  all  bookmakers 
the  world  over.  My  only  reason  for  not  making 
such  a  suggestion  is  that  I  am  afraid  that  by  so 
doing  I  should  appear  to  be  ungrateful  to  that 
noble  band  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the 
publishers,  who,  I  must  confess  it,  have  treated 
me  well.  The  act  might  by  some  be  considered  to 
find  its  parallel  only  in  the  behavior  of  the  frozen 
serpent,  which,  when  placed  in  unwonted  luxury 
by  the  peasant,  having  gorged  himself  with  heat, 
turned  upon  and  stung  his  benefactor,  thereby 
causing  him  to  die.  Yet,  even  as  it  was  not  on 
the  whole  a  bad  thing  for  the  peasant  to  die  and 
so  escape  the  miseries  of  a  not  too  promising  fu- 
ture, so  in  the  end  would  it  be,  I  fancy,  for  the 
good  of  the  publishers  were  bookraaking  to  be 
made  for  a  short  period  of  time  a  penal  offense,  as 
a  consideration  of  the  possible  benefit  such  a  pro- 
cedure may  serve  to  show. 

There  are  three  points  of  view,  from  any  one  of 
which  the  proposition  appears  to  be  an  attractive 
one.  First,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  over- 
worked author;  second,  from  that  of  the  publisher, 
and,  third,  from  that  of  the  reader. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  our  authors 
are  overworked,  whether  they  be  successful  or 
not.  The  successful  author,  realizing  how  fleeting 
is  popularity  and  how  prone  to  fickleness  is  the 
public  mind,  endeavors  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  to  meet  with  an  exhausting  supply,  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  demand.  He  bas  no  time 
to  rest  his  pen,  much  less  his  mind,  and  the  seeth- 
ing of  the  former  as  he  dips  into  the  ink  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  increasing  fever  of  his  brain  as 
he  turns  and  twists  and  mauls  it,  even  mangles  it, 
in  his  mad  effort  to  squeeze  from  its  aching  wrin- 
kles something  new  and  sufficiently  uptostandard 
to  please.  If  he  has  happened  by  chance  to  make 
a  hit,  the  public's  applause  naturally  induces  him 
to  come  forward  with  an  encore — indeed,  the 
summons  is  a  peremptory  one,  if  he  has  any  de- 
sire to  hold  his  place  and  not  be  forgotten  with 
the  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  a  new  star. 
There  is  honey  in  great  plenty  in  life  for  the  suc- 
cessful author,  but  if  he  imagines  that  he  is  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  and  enjoy  it  in  peace,  it  does  not 
take  him  many  days  to  learn  that  he  has  erred 
egregiously.  He  will  shortly  find  that  he  has  not 
been  the  only  bee  in  the  hive,  and  that  if  be  would 


have  the  supply  continued  he  must  come  forth 
from  the  cell  and  gather  more.  And,  as  popular 
favor  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  does  not 
last  more  than  a  year,  to  retain  his  hold  upon  it 
the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  produce  one  book 
a  year,  at  least,  until  he  has  by  the  constancy  of 
his  sledgehaiumer  blows  upon  his  ironpated  con- 
stituency, made  so  deep  an  indentation  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  remembered.  He  cannot  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  he  has  arrived, 
even  if  he  has  produced  a  "list,"  for  this  is  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  committing  literary  suicide. 
The  only  arrived  author  is  the  dead  author,  if  one 
may  paraphrase  an  army  saying  of  narrower  ap- 
plication. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  so  that  the  author  is 
not  immediately  successful,  he  must  toil  ever  on- 
ward in  the  hope  that  some  day  there  will  come  a 
change  and  the  public  fancy  will  turn  to  him.  He 
works  incessantly  —  studying,  writing,  taking 
notes  of  life  as  he  sees  it,  and  working  so  hard 
that  most  of  it  escapes  his  vision,  and  when  these 
notes  are  half  assimilated  he  intrusts  them  to  the 
publishers,  filled  with  hope,  and  doomed,  alas! 
more  often  than  not,  to  bitter  disappointment.  He 
does  not  devote  to  his  work  the  time  necessary  to 
produce  a  good  thing,  because,  like  the  snorting 
warhorse,  he  wishes  to  plunge  at  once  into  the 
heat  of  the  fight.  From  these  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, unless  he  is  of  an  unwontedly  buoyant 
disposition,  he  rises  somewhat  soured,  and  his 
sourness  cannot  fail  to  find  its  vent  in  the  writing 
which  he  subsequently  does.  He  becomes  a  cynic 
or  an  out-and-out  pessimist.  His  humor  has  a 
sting  to  it,  and  his  only  mirth  is  the  inward 
chuckle  that  conies  to  the  cross-grained  individual 
who  has  perpetrated  a  horrid  practical  joke  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  person.  His  realism  deals 
only  with  the  gloomy  side  of  life,  and  the  real 
health-giving  sunshine  which  alone  gives  vitality 
to  letters,  even  as  it  does  to  life,  escapes  his  no- 
tice entirely.  Those  who  call  themselves  his 
friends  tell  him  that  the  trouble  is  not  with  him, 
but  with  the  public;  that  he  is  merely  unappre- 
ciated; that  his  work  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the 
masters,  and  that  his  failure  is  due  to  the  public's 
lack  of  education.  It  rarely  happens  that  he 
numbers  among  his  advisers  a  real  friend  who 
tells  him  that  his  stuff  is  crude  and  only  half- 
baked.  Such  an  one  would  in  many  cases  be 
crossed  off  his  list,  and  by  slow  degrees  his  mind 
and  soul  and  heart  become  so  saturated  with  yel- 
lowness that  he  can  produce  nothing  at  all  that  is 
other  than  bilious. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  both  kinds  of  authors, 
the  successful  and  the  struggling,  would  be  bene- 
fited if  Sing  Sing  yawned  for  him  for  a  period  of 
five  years — say  from  1900  to  1905 — and  he  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  Governrnent  officials  and  pub- 
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lished  a  book.  The  successful  author  would  be 
forced  to  rest;  the  unsuccessful  to  hang  upon  the 
tree  of  letters  until  he  was  fairly  ripe. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  publisher,  perhaps 
the  value  of  the  proposition  becomes  less  obvious. 
Never  having  risen  to  the  proud  position  of  a  pub- 
lisher myself,  I  do  not  feel  as  competent  to  deal 
with  this  phase  of  the  question  as  convincingly  as 
one  who  assumes  to  speak  with  authority  should. 


of  his  age.  This  is  proved  by  his  willingness  to 
advertise  at  large  expense  to  himself,  an  inferior 
work  of  letters,  from  which,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  he  expects  no  other  return  than  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  author. 
Vanity,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  forgivable  of 
human  foibles,  particularly  \vhen  it  is  allied  to  so 
great  a  virtue  as  a  self-sacrificing  love  of  one's 
fellows.      Hence  one  may  not  only  not  condemn 


Nevertheless,    having   studied   the    species    with      the  publisher  for  insisting  upon  doing  business  at 
some  degree  of  care  in    a  more  or   less  vexatious      a  loss  for  the  sake  of   the  notoriety  it    gives  him, 


endeavor  to  find  out  what  they  think  they  want, 
I  have  observed  one  or  two  facts  which  indicate 
to  my  mind  that  the  publishers  would  thrive  un- 
der some  such  law  as  I  have  suggested. 

Most  conspicuous  of  these  facts  which  I  have 
gathered  from  my  contact  with  publishers  is  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  publishing.  The  most  a  pub- 
lisher ever  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  with  a  book  is  to 
make  it  pay  the  author  a  lo  per  cent,  royalty, 
keep  his  office  and  printing  house  employees  em- 
ployed, and  possibly  cover  a  small  percentage  of 
the  expenses  of  advertising.  Of  course,  it  some- 
times happens,  once  in  a  hundred  times  let  vis 
say,  that  the  publisher  does  clear  something  for 
himself,  but  this  is  so  rare  an  incident  as  hardly  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  exploitation  of 
a  serious  theme,  and  does  not  in  any  wise  affect 
the  general  fundamental  fact  that  book  publishing 
is  a  losing  venture. 

It  may  be  asked  why  if  this  is  true  the  pub- 
lishers continue  to  do  business.  The  answer  is 
threefold.  First,  they  are  generall}'  men  of  act- 
ive, energetic  natures,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  go 
through  life  idling.  They  publish  to  keep  them- 
selves busy,  to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  mischiev- 


but  should  look  about  him  to  see  how  even  against 
his  will  he  may  be  compelled  to  act  according  to 
his   own    best  interests.      One  does    not  love  his 
children  less  for  chastising  them,  and  so  an  author 
who  suggests  that  his    publisher  whom    he  loves 
should  be  curbed  even  in  the  exercise  of   his  vir- 
tues must  not  be  considered  disloyal  for  so  doing. 
As  for  the  reader — and  by  the  reader  I  mean  the 
general,  not   the  scientific — he  is  the  most  serious 
element    involved.     No  doubt  he  would    off-hand 
cry  aloud  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  current  lit- 
erature should  be  damned  even  for  a  brief  period. 
"Are  we  no  longer  to  have  something  to  read?"  he 
will  shout.     And  the  intelligent  legislator  to  whom 
he  protests  will  reply:  "Of  course.  Have  you  read 
your  British    poets?"     He  will  answer  with  some 
confidence  that  he  has.     He  has  read  all  of  Ten- 
nyson, about  half  of  Byron,  most  of  Scott;  he  has 
seen  seven  plays  of  Shakespeare,  has  tried  to  un- 
derstand Browning;  hopes  some  time  to  be  able  to 
read  Austin.  But  of  Wellerand  Pope,  and  of  Gay, 
and  of  Southey  and  of  Herrick  and  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  a  whole  lifetime  of  reading  of   true  poets 
quite  as  good  as  the  poor  fellows  who  are  grinding 
out  their    brains  in  an  effort    to  keep  up  with  the 


ous  pies.      In  the  .second  place,  they  are  philan-      procession  to-day    he  knows    absolutely  nothing. 


thropic.  The  vast  sums  that  some  men  ostentatious- 
ly pay  out  to  endow  hospitals  and  establish  chairs 
in  universities  the  publisher  subtly  directs  into 
channels  which  shall  help  a  large  body  of  unfor- 
tunate but  generally  well-meaning  and  educated 
men  and  women  who  write.  It  is  a  delicate  task 
to  distribute  the  means  of  subsistence  to  persons 
of  refinement  with  a  pride  entirely  incommensu- 
rate to  their  resources.  This  task  the  publisher 
accomplishes  without  even  making  the  beneficiary 
aware  that  he  is  a  beneficiary,  and  sends  him  or 
her  away  witii  the  proud  consciousness  that  by 
the  mere  scratching  of  the  pen,  home  and  all  that 
pertains  thereto  is  provided  for.  It  is  not  in  many 
other  brandies  of  philanthropy  that  so  noble  an 
opportunity  is  so  nobly  and  so  delicately  con- 
served. 

The  third  reason  for  the  publisher's  continuance. 
in  an  unprofitable  business  is  a  less  worthy  one, 
and  involves,  perhaps,  an  element  of  weakne.ss. 
The  publisher  is  fond  of  notoriety.  He  enjoys 
associating  his  name  with  the  intellectually  elect 


"Well,  anyhow,"  he  will  retort,  when  you  men- 
tion this  fact  to  him,  "aren't  we  to  have  any  more 
from  Kipling  and  Anthony  Hope?"  "Not  until 
you  have  read  your  Kingsley  and  your  Stevenson 
and  your  Thackeray  and  your  Bulwer  and  your 
Marryat  and  your  De  Foe  and  your  Peacock."  He 
will  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  he  will  return  to 
the  charge.  "But  Howells  and  Hardy  and  James! 
Can't  I  know  something  of  life — real  life?"  "Cer- 
tainly," the  wise  legislator  will  reply.  "There  are 
over  forty  volumes  of  Balzac,  and  half  as  many  of 
Hugo,  quite  as  many  of  Dickens,  and  a  few  more 
of  Miss  Austen,  not  to  speak  of  the  aforesaid  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare."  "Bah!  we  don't  want  that 
stuff.  It's  out  of  date,"  he  will  retort,  and  his  re- 
tort will  show  precisely  how  little  he  knows,  since 
it  is  beyond  all  question  true  that  human  nature 
in  all  ages  has  been  the  same,  and  that  the  men 
who  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  three  hundred  years 
ago  wrote  of  it,  wrote  as  truly  and  as  faith- 
fully of  life  and  its  vital  principles  as  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  or  Mrs.  Burnett  or  any  other  emi- 
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nent  realist  of  our  own  day — and  those  who  ad- 
mire the  kind  of  work  that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  done 
latterlj'  will  find  it  nuich  better  done  if  they  will 
hark  back  tothe  pagesof  Fielding.  Indeed, theread- 
er  would  be  vastly  benefited  by  the  suggested  enact- 
ment, because  it  would  force  him  to  read  the  liter- 
ature which  has  gaiued  its  right  to  live.  It  would 
hurt  no  one  to  be  forced  to  give  up  Mr  John  Jay 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Ellwanger  on  this  side  or  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Birrell  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  and  feed  his  hungry  literary  soul  with 
Charles  Lamb  and  Addison  for  a  brief  period — and 
no  one  of  the  frequently  charming  living  essayists 
mentioned  would  suffer  in  the  end  from  an  en- 
forced idleness;  indeed,  it  may  not  be  doubted  that 
in  the  long  run  they  would  prove  even  more  fre- 
quently charming.  Furthermore,  no  reader  would 
suffer  hurt  were  he  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
Washington  Irving  for  a  certain  amount  of  his 
literary  pabulum,  and  none  can  deny  that  a  peru- 
sal of  the  historical  eflforts  of  Parkman  and  of  Pres- 
cott  would  prove  more  elevating  than  any  of  the 
more  recent  compilations  of  "war  extras"  which 
are  now  being  issued  in  the  guise  of  history. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  theme  further,  but  if  any 
one  can  prove  that  a  rest  of  five  years  for  our  au- 
thors in  which  to  digest  their  ideas,  a  relief  of  five 
years  for  our  publishers  in  which  to  recoup  their 
losses,  and  sixty  months  of  devotion  to  the  classics 
— a  period  all  too  brief  for  the  reading  public — 
will  not  be  a  good  thing  for  everybody  involved. 
I  shall  be  vastly  entertained  to  follow,  in  so  far  as 
he  can  make  it  clear,  his  line  of  reasoning. — Ne  w 
York  Times. 

Books  and  Shrines. 

In  1539  the  Irish  Monastery  of  Kells  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  its  great  literary  treas- 
ures were  all  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Among 
them  was  the  wonderful  volume  known  as  the 
Book  of  Kells,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  illumina- 
tion and  writing,  has  no  superior  in  all  Europe. 
It  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Cuthbert;  the  best 
evidence  going  to  support  the  theory  that  it  was 
written  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  year  1006  it  was  stolen  from  the  church 
at  Kells,  and  was  found  after  a  long  search,  cov- 
ered with  sod  and  despoiled  of  its  cover.  At  pres- 
ent this  book  finds  a  home  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  is  safe,  however 
uncongenial  its  surroundings  may  be.  It  has 
been  injured  by  binders  and  the  ravages  of  time, 
but  the  wondrous  beauty  of  form  and  color  re- 
mains. 

It  is  said  that  the  Book  of  Kells  is  written  with 
such  precision  that  one  may  examine  it  for  hours 
with  the  strongest  magnifying  glass  without  find- 


ing a  false  line  or  an  irregular  interlacement.  In 
a  space  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long 
and  le.ss  than  half  an  inch  wide  there  have  been 
counted  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  designs. 

There  is  another  MS.  at  Trinity  College,  the 
work  upon  which  is  believed  to  have  been  done 
by  St.  Columba  himself.  This  is  the  Book  of 
Durrow,  and  in  it  there  is  this  entry  in  Latin:  "I 
pray  thy  blessedness,  O  holy  presbyter,  Patrick, 
that  whosoever  shall  take  this  book  into  his  hands 
may  remember  the  writer,  Columba,  who  has  him- 
self written  this  Gospel  in  the  space  of  twelve 
days  by  the  grace  of   Our  Lord." 

St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  transcribed  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  books,  all  New  Testa- 
ments; and  there  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  them  could  suffer  harm  by  being  im- 
mersed in  water. 

These  books  were  enclosed  in  metal  covers,  or 
shrines,  which  were  bedecked  with  jewels  and 
carving.  On  one  silver  shrine  is  the  inscription: 
"The  prayer  and  blessing  of  St.  Columkille  be  up- 
on Flaun,  son  of  Malachi,  King  of  Ireland,  who 
caused  this  cover  to  be  made!" 

The  cumdachs,  or  book  shrines,  hold,  perhaps, 
the  chief  place  in  collections  of  Irish  antiquities. 
The  work  lavished  upon  them  was  partly  the  out- 
come of  the  love  felt  for  the  Irish  teachers.  The 
book  which  the  missionary  bore  about  with  him 
was  considered  so  sacred  that  no  covering  in 
which  it  could  be  encased,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sive, was  thought  too  beautiful  for  it. 

The  famous  Domanch  Airgid,  or  silver  shrine,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  of  these 
relics.  It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers — one 
of  wood,  one  of  copper,  one  of  silver,  plated  with 
gold, — these  having  been  added  at  intervals;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick 
himself. — Ave  Maria. 


On  Reading  Spenser  for  the  First  Time. 

When  Keats  first   heard  great   Homer's  voice   re- 
sound 
In   Chapman's  verse,  high    swelled  his  heart,  and 

song 
Broke  froni  his  lips;  in  stately  march  along 
Came  metaphor  and  trope,  with  music  crowned, 
Expressive  of  deep  joy.     I  too  have  found 
A  treasure;  longest  of  the  tuneful  throng 
To  me  unknown,  serious  and  sweet  and  strong. 
Spenser,  thy  single  voice  fell  with  the  sound 
Of  a  great  chorus  on  my  startled  ear, 
And  stung  my  spirit  till  my  former  joy 
In  tuneful  numbers  fluttered  like  a  fear 
About  my  heart;  I  grew  pgain  a  boy. 
And  simply  grasping  the  great  master's  hand 
Passed  blind  and  lutppy  to  a  strange,  new  land. 

James  Renvvick. 
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Fine    Bookbinding;  A  Note   on    Its 
Technique. 

Fine  bookbinding,  I  take  it,  needs  no  justifica- 
tion, though  some  there  be  who  seem  to  think  so, 
and  mentally  occupy  the  position  of  le  citoyen 
Mercier,  who,  having  found  a  well-bound  book 
amid  the  rack  of  revolution  at  once  went  home 
pour  casser  le  dos — to  break  its  back — so  revolution- 
ary was  Mercier.  To  those  of  this  mind,  to  love 
books  for  their  covers  is  a  minor  but  dangerous 
phase  of  imbecility;  yet  I  believe  that  one  who 
acknowledges  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  adorn- 
ing his  house,  or  hunting  fair  silver  and  porcelain 
for  his  dinner  table,  will  not  deem  it  greater  folly 
to  adorn  his  books — possessions  more  spiritual, 
certainly,  than  the  utensils  of  our  material  life. 
Indeed,  the  charming  craft  of  bookbinding  is 
utilitarian  in  its  foundation;  it  is  aesthetic  chiefly 
in  its  finer  phases;  a  craft  first  and  then  an  art, 
but  certainly  an  art,  for  to  bind,  in  our  English 
usage,  means  also  to  decorate. 

And  here  is  the  rub  when  we  speak  of  well- 
bound  books.  A  book  is  bound,  doubtless,  when 
its  covering  is  completed,  and  what  follows,  the 
"finishing,"  or  decoration,  are  beautifyings  only, 
with  which  the  simon-pure  utilitarian  may  easily 
dispense.     And    so,  following   the  purpose  of  this 


What  follows,  the  sewing,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. In  use  are  two  methods;  sewing  on 
bands  sunk  in  the  saw  cuts  which  are  familiar  to 
all  who  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  dilapidated 
books;  then  the  second  method,  the  ideal  method, 
called  "flexible  sewing,"  wherein  the  back  is  not 
sawed,  and  the  bands,  genuine  bands,  not  imita- 
tions, project  beneath  the  leather.  It  was  this 
sewing  which  Roger  Payne  described  in  his 
quaint  bill  to  Lord  Spencer  for  binding  the  Trag- 
edies of  ^schylus. 

"Bound  in  the  very  best  manner,  sewed  with 
strong  Silk,  every  sheet  round  every  band,  not 
false  bands;  the  back  lined  with  Russia  Leather, 
Cutt  Exceeding  Large." 

Then  there  is  a  compromise  method  called  "flex- 
ible not  to  show,"  which  in  my  humble  opinion 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  thereby  is  got  that 
free  t  pening  to  the  quick  with  that  staying  open 
which  marks  fine  forwarding,  and  thereby  also 
may  be  had  the  open  or  spring  back,  which, 
though  not  the  ideal  practice  by  authority,  yet 
preserves  the  finishing  if  the  back  is  to  be  richly 
gilt.  In  flexible  sewing,  pure  and  simple,  the 
back  bends  with  the  book  and  is  concave  when 
the  latter  opens.  But  in  practice  most  books  are 
sawed;  they  are    sawed    by  tbe    publisher   when 


note,  we  will  postpone  the  artoi  bookbinding  and  first    issued    in    cloth  cases,  they  are  sawed  again 

here  touch  upon  it  as  a  craft.     Moreover,  it  is  true  by  the  binder  who  covers  them  with  leather,  and, 

of   bookbinding,  as  of   all   other    so-called   useful  mayhap,  in    ages    to    come,  when    this   cover  has 

arts,  that   some    knowledge  of   its    processes    and  rotted  into  dust,  sawed   will    they  be    again    by 

technique  is    prerequisite  to  a  true  criticism  of  its  some  future    binder,  unless  the  wretched  practice 

aesthetics.     For  under  all  art  of  decoration  lie   the  is  forbidden  by  the  connoisseur. 


controling  lines  of  structure,  whence  must  flow 
that  fine  fitness  in  embellishment  which  is  the 
true  soul  of  beauty. 

But,  to  carry  the  same  reasoning  a  step  further, 
there  is  no  fast-set  rule  even  in  "forwarding"  (as 
the  mechanical  process  of  putting  a  book  into  its 
covers  is  called),  but  the  true  forwarding  in  each 


After  sewing,  the  book  is  "rounded"  and  then 
"backed."  The  first  determines  the  convexity  of 
the  back;  the  second  forms  the  groove  wherein 
the  covers  lie.  Both  are  impoitant;  the  "round- 
ing" to  the  amateur,  chiefly,  for  here  is  a  question 
of  taste.  Shall  the  back  be  nearly  flat  or  much 
convex?     There    is    charm    in    the    flat  back,  a 


instance  will  be  determined  by  the  book  itself;  its      quainmess    and   dignity  which    delights  the  eye. 


age,  the  thickness  of  its  paper,  its  size,  all  these 
elements  enter  into  and  determine  the  proper  for- 
warding. 

As  a  first  step  the  craftsman,  having  folded  the 
sheets,  if  the  book  be  new,  or  torn  them  apart,  if 
it  be  old,  proceeds  to  beat  them  with  a  heavy 
hammer  or  passes  them  between  rollers,  to  com- 
pact, to  flatten  them,  to  attain  that  solidity  which 
we  shall  recognize  as  a  fine  feature  in  the  finished 
product.  But  if  the  book  be  old,  with  paper 
indented    by    the    hand-presses   of    the   fifteenth 


But  here  a  danger  lurks,  and  with  repeated  use 
the  flat  back  may  degenerate  and  become  con- 
cave; which  danger  is  indeed  the  sole  raison  d'etre 
of  rounding.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  book-lover 
there  is  a  golden  mean. 

At  this  stage  the  book  is  laced  into  its  covers. 
Shall  they  be  light  or  heavy;  with  flat  or  beveled 
edges?  These  are  matters  to  exercise  the  binder's 
and  the  owner's  taste.  There  should  result,  cer- 
tainly, some  pleasant  harmony  between  the  bind- 
ing   and    the    written  word  within.     Yet  let  it  be 


century,  it    is    perilous   business  to  push  this  pro-      pointed  out  that  a  slight  bevel  gives  richness  to 
cess   beyond    that  golden  mean  which  will  attain      the  finished  work. 


solidity  with  safety.  And  then  again,  with  newly 
printed  books,  on  whose  pages  the  ink  has  barely 
hardened,  there  results  often,  in  the  hands  of 
careless  craftsmen,  a  reversed  or  looking-glass 
typography  which  was  not  intended. 


.\iid  now  we  come  to  an  historic  battlefield, 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  many  a  precious  volume 
and  ghostly  with  the  wails  of  bygone  amateurs,  a 
scene  of  struggle  whence  many  cripples  are  still 
hol)l)ling    through    auction    rooms    at  depreciated 
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prices,  cropped  and  dejected  though  crowned  with 
golden  crowns.  The  veriest  tyro  knows  the  value 
of  an  uncut  edge.  Values  are  gauged  by  milli- 
meters, while  in  the  background  lurks  the  binder 
with  his  plough,  an  assassin  lusting  to  cut  and 
gild,  yea,  to  gild  upon  marble  or  marble  upon 
gilding,  or,  mayhap,  to  gauffer  with  an  elaborate 
design.  One  may  have  sympathy  with  both  the 
champions,  yet  both  are  accountable  for  many 
follies.  The  binder's  impulse  makes  ior  the  beau- 
ties of  his  art.  The  amateur  loves  the  fair  mar- 
gins virgin  and  deckled  as  the  printer  made  them- 
Really  it  is  too  delicate  a  matter  for  me  to  judge 
of.  However,  a  gilt  top  keeps  out  the  dust  and 
is  not  an  unhappy  compromise. 

And  now  the  book  is  ready  for  its  covering. 
Shall  it  be  half  calf,  full  calf,  full  morocco,  or  the 
regal  full  crushed  levant?  Here  let  the  amateur 
consult  his  purse — here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
"the  first  step  toward  a  binding  which  may  cost 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  toward  one  modest,  useful, 
sound  and  not  unlovely,  at  a  very  modest  figure. 
At  any  rate  when  covered  in  one  of  the  mentioned 
leathers  your  book  is  bound.  Beyond  question 
the  leather  par  excellence,  the  leather  for  beauty, 
softness  of  touch,  and  above  all  for  durability,  is 
morocco,  or  that  refinement  of  morocco — crushed 
levant.  It  is  the  binders' own  leather,  the  leather 
of  history  and  tradition,  and  generally,  but  not 
always,  the  leather  of  Grolier  and  of  all  great  am- 
ateurs. If  you  love  your  book  more  than  your 
money  have  full  crushed  levant.  Calf  cracks, 
and  its  joints  crumble  into  dust,  and  the  beautiful 
"tree"  calf  bears  in  its  fair  skin  the  acid  seed  of 
dissolution;  but  morocco  endures,  rich  and  gra- 
cious, after  centuries. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  forwarding  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  dwell:  the  head-bands  which 
enrich  the  head  and  tail,  the  leather  joint  which 
makes  for  elegance  and  strength,  the  doublure, 
the  richest  form  of  internal  elegance.  And  then 
the  fly-leaves — how  important!  Shall  they  be  silk 
or  marbled  paper,  or  is  plain  vellum  in  greater 
harmony  with  this  particular  book?  Indeed,  there 
are  matters  of  detail  too  numerous  for  me  even  to 
mention. 

But,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  seriously,  that 
the  future  of  fine  binding  lies  in  a  closer  contact 
between  the  craftsman  and  the  client,  in  a  mutual 
planning  and  plotting  between  the  two,  leading 
to  greater  enthusiasm  in  both.  Such  was  the  sit- 
uation when  the  craft  put  forth  its  finest  flowers 
in  the  time  of  Grolier,  Peirese,  SirKenelm  Digby 
and  De  Thou. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  historic  triumphs  of  the  craft 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  modern  binder 
in  his  forwarding  is  a  better  master  of  technique, 
achieving  triumphs  of  manual  skill  before  une- 
qualed;  however  he  may  lack  the  superb  invention 


and    decorative  insight  which    mark    the    masters 
dead  and  gone. 

I  have  attempted  merely  to  suggest  some  fea- 
tures of  the  well-bound  book:  the  thing  itself  is 
beyond  description.  To  understand  it  one  must 
hold  it  in  one's  hand.  Open  its  covers:  they  move 
on  silken  hinges.  It  has  solidity  combined  with  a 
gracious  freedom  in  all  its  parts.  It  has  a  "feel" 
eloquent  of  its  own  excellence  and  which  is  inde- 
scribable in  words. — Fletcher  Battrrsiiat.t.,  in 
Book  Ciilt2ire. 


* 


Book  Collecting  for  Small  Incomes. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now  to  preach  the 
gospel  that  book  collecting  can  only  be  indulged 
in  by  men  of  large  incomes.  Granted  that  this  is 
the  case,  if  one  wishes  to  collect  Mazarin  Bibles, 
first  folios,  incunabula,  early  Americana,  and 
kindred  works,  yet  is  it  not  quite  possible  for  peo- 
ple of  very  moderate  means  to  gather  together  an 
interesting  and  useful  little  library  of  the  best 
editions? 

The  first  great  requirement  in  forming  such  a 
collection,  almost  as  necessary  to  the  collector  as 
would  be  a  long  purse,  is  knowledge  of  editions 
and  dates.  The  more  bibliographical  knowledge 
one  possesses,  the  more  chances  one  has  of  pick- 
ing up  the  great  prizes.  The  second,  almost  as 
essential  a  quality,  is  that  of  infinite  patience. 
How  many  stories  we  have  all  heard,  most  of 
them  no  doubt  true  ones,  of  long-searched-for 
books,  really  valuable  prizes,  being  tied  up  in 
bundles  with  comparatively  worthless  volumes,  at 
auction  sales,  and  thus  escaping  the  eye  of  all  but 
the  most  patient  book  hunter;  or,  say,  of  some 
catalogue,  carelessly  glanced  over,  but  which  in- 
cluded one  or  two  valuable  books  which  sold  for 
a  mere  song,  lost  to  us,  alas,  for  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  catalogue's  true  contents. 

lyibraries  are  not  formed  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a 
year,  but  are  plants  of  slow  growth.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  collection  of 
books  left  one,  but  in  that  case  the  library  is  not 
really  yours.  No  two  people  would  ever  collect 
just  the  same  sort  of  books,  and,  consequently,  the 
same  satisfaction  could  never  be  taken  in  books 
gathered  by  some  one  of  quite  different  tastes  and 
ideas.  Then,  too,  the  man  who  has  a  little  library 
of  his  own  getting  together,  is  not  only  able  to 
stand  aside  and  see  himself  as  he  is,  but,  what  is 
far  more  interesting,  as  he  was  at  different  stages 
of  his  own  mental  development. 

Some  of  us  have  never  been  quite  able  to  for- 
give that  charming  essayist,  Augustine  Birrell,  for 
saying,  in  effect,  that  your  first  two  thousand  vol- 
umes could  be  gotten  together  with  comparatively 
little    trouble    or    expense,  and    that    while   their 
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possession  insured  at  least  one  spot  where  one 
could  be  perfectly  happy,  pride  in  their  possession 
was  quite  out  of  the  question — you  might  as  well 
glory  in  the  fact  of  having  two  topcoats — and  that 
until  one  owned  at  least  ten  thousand  volumes 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 

Naturally  the  young  collector,  with  a  small  in- 
come, will  be  forced  to  collect  nineteenth  century 
authors,  say  first  editions,  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can books.  It  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  at  first 
to  "pick  up"  valuable  books,  such  as  first  editions 
of  Kmerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier, Holmes, 
Tennyson,  and  other  authors  at  prices  ranging 
from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  or  so.  Later,  when  one 
has  gotten  together  a  certain  number,  the  supply 
seems  suddenly  to  cease;  but  by  that  time  the  col- 
lecting habit  is  formed,  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge gained,  and  the  hunt  goes  merrily  on,  though 
the  prizes  be  few  and  far  between. 

Then,  too,  only  the  book  hunter  and  true  book 
lover  can  appreciate  what  Eugene  Field  called 
"catalogitis."  Some  one,  we  fancy  Mr.  Birrell, 
says  that  in  the  rapid  spread  of  knowledge  of  book 
values,  which  is  making  "lucky  finds"'  more  and 
more  unusual,  there  yet  remains  one  thing  to  be 
grateful  for,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  the  very 
catalogues  which  are  bringing  about  this  condition 
of  affairs.  The  present  writer  long  ago  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  catalogue  disease,  in  all  its  various 
forms.  There  are  hours,  even,  when  catalogues 
seem  the  most  desirable  of  all  reading;  when,  like 
Stalky,  Beetle  and  McTurk,  you  feel  like  shout- 
ing, "I  gloat,  I  gloat,  I  gloat!"  Can  anything  be 
more  delightful  than  to  get  a  catalogue  from  some 
good  book  shop,  full  of  descriptions  of  books  for 
which  large  sums  are  asked,  to  know  you  have  on 
your  shelves  good  copies  of  the  same  editions 
which  cost  you  comparatively  small  amounts? 
How  pleased  you  feel  with  your  own  cleverness 
or  good  luck  in  having  so  secured  them!  Or,  per- 
haps again,  how  delightful  it  is  to  dream  over 
treasures  you  may  be  able  to  buy  when  that  long- 
lookcd-for  ship  ties  up  safely  in  her  harbor. 

For  example,  Stevensons  and  Kiplings  may  be 
increasing  in  value  all  the  time.  Yet  it  is  possible 
every  little  while  to  find  good  cheap  copies  of  first 
editions  of  both  authors  in  the  original  cloth. 
The  young  collector  must^not  allow  him.self  to  feel 
discouraged  because  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  own 
the  first  editions  of  a  "Pentland  Rising"  or  of 
"Letters  of  Marque."  Let  him  contentedly  get  to- 
gether, as  he  can  find  them,  the  less  uncommon 
volumes,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  dates  and 
appearances  of  the  more  valuable  ones,  and  who 
knows  but  in  the  end  they  may  fall  to  his  lot?"  At 
least,  let  him  be  hopeful. 

To  the  true  bibliophile  there  is  an  added  pleas- 
ure in  reading  books  in  rare  editions.  There  is  a 
certain  feeling,  hard  or  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 


scribe, in  owning  and  handling  such  books.  The 
paper  may  not  be  so  good  nor  the  type  so  hand- 
some as  in  some  other  volume,  but  it  is  the  right 
edition — "the  small,  rare  volume,  black  with 
tarnished  gold."  A  collector  of  American  first 
editions  has  a  certain  feeling  for  the  modest  brown 
cloth  in  which  Ticknor  &  Fields  clothed  so  many 
of  our  older  writers;  a  feeling  hard  to  describe, 
but  entirely  familiar  to  all  book  lovers. 

In  conclusion,  the  young  book  hunter  would  do 
well  to  take  example  by  Thomas  Hutchinson's 
hero,  of  whom  he  wrote: 

"Books  he  gathers,  books  he  gathers, 
As  a  miser  gathers  gold; 
Always  adding,  always  adding. 
Something  new  unto  his  store." 
But  let  him  be  sure  the  books  he  gathers  are 
worth  adding. — N.  Y.  Times. 


AloRALiTY  IN  Book  Collecting. 

The  average  bookseller  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  met  with  an  honest  book  collector  or  two,  but 
not  many;  whilst  the  collector  is  quite  as  likely  to 
retort  that  the  only  upright  bibliopoles  of  his  ac- 
quaintances are  those  ignorant  of  their  trade. 

I  do  not  say  that  morality  is  a  positive  hindrance 
in  successful  book  collecting,  but  I  fear  that 
"trimming"  is  a  quality  much  more  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory.  Here  is  an  illustration:  A  few  years 
ago  a  certain  booklet  of  Charles  Dickens  was  con- 
sidered to  have  survived  in  only  three  or  four 
copies.  It  realized  about  20  pounds  (sterling), 
when  it  occurred  in  the  sale  room,  and  the  where- 
abouts of  all  were  unknown.  An  unrecorded  ex- 
ample occurred  in  the  catalogue  of  a  second  hand 
bookseller  at  a  very  moderate  price;  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  collector  who  had  a  copy  already. 
The  next  catalogue  included  another  copy,  and 
the  collector  began  to  think.  He  bearded  the 
bookseller  in  his  den,  and  then  discovered  to  his 
dismay  that  a  whole  batch  of  nearly  fifty  copies 
had  been  unearthed  at  an  old  warehouse  of  the 
printer,  and  that  they  had  been  secured  by  the 
bookseller.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  collector 
asked  himself:  Shall  I  allow  every  one  of  my  book- 
hunting  rivals  to  possess  a  copy  at  a  fifth  of  the 
price  I  originally  paid,  or  shall  I  purchase  the  en- 
tire remainder?  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
he  not  only. bought  the  whole,  but  that,  with  three 
or  four  exceptions,  he  consigned  his  purchase  to 
the  flames! 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  book  collector  is  not 
obliged  to  teach  a  bookseller  his  business,  and 
certainly  the  knowledge  of  rare  books  is  only  ac- 
quired after  long  and  often  costly  experience.  A 
certain  Holborn  bookseller  once  gained  some  val- 
uable information  in  a  curious  manner.     In  one  oC 
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his  catalogues  he  entered  a  quite  unpretentious 
little  booklet  as  follows,  or  to  this  eftect: 

Ilornein  (Horace),  Tlic  Waltz,  5s. 
When  folding  the  catalogues  for  the  post  one  aft 
ernoon.  a  customer  happened  to  come  in  and  take 
up  one  of  the  new  lists;  in  going  through  he 
paused  at  the  Hornem  entry,  and  blandly  asked 
to  see  the  book;  after  a  momentary  glance  he 
planked  down  the  full  catalogue  price  and  carried 
it  home.  The  catalogues  for  the  London  district 
reached  their  destinations  by  the  last  post  the  same 
evening,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  Hornem  arti- 
cle attracted  the  attention  of  more  than  one  book- 
man. As  the  bookseller  lived  oflF  the  premises, 
nothing  could  be  done  until  the  morrow.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  an  enthusiast  from  the 
northern  lights  of  London  started  for  town  in  the 
full  contidence  of  bringing  home  the  rarity.  Lie 
arrived  at  the  bookshop  at  seven  o'clock,  and, 
consoling  himself  with  a  pipe,  took  his  seat  con- 
fidently on  the  doorstep.  By  eight  o'clock  two 
other  bookmen  had  arrived.  When  the  bookseller 
came  to  open  his  shop  he  was  rather  astounded  at 
the  eagerness  of  the  small  crowd.  These  worthy 
hunters  all  wanted  the  same  book,  which  had, 
however,  gone  beyond  recall,  so  to  speak,  several 
hours  previously!  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  their  feelings  might  have  been,  or 
what  their  language  certainly  was,  when  they 
discovered  that  the  book  was  gone.  The  book- 
seller, however,  learned  that  the  little  quarto  which 
he  sold  for  5s.  was  one  of  Byron's  rarest  pieces 
and  worth  quite  eighty  pounds  (sterling). 

The  legal  mind  is  curiously  complex.  A  distin- 
guished Q.  C.  had  the  good  luck  to  purchase  a 
bundle  of  pamphlets  at  Hodgson's  in  Chancery 
Lane  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence  against  a 
whole  room-full  of  booksellers.  Now,  that 
little  parcel  included  a  first  edition  of  Gray's 
"Elegy  in  a  Churchyard,"  worth  perhaps  70  or  80 
pounds  (sterling).  Ever  since  then  the  O.  C.  has 
been  more  or  less  unhappy — find  the  rightful 
owner  he  cannot;  pay  the  auctioneer  commission 
on  the  higher  amount  he  will  not.  To  me  this  un- 
rest is  altogether  inexplicable,  and,  to  ease  the  Q. 
C.'s  conscience,  I  suggested  that  he  should  hand 
the  little  rarity  over  to  me.  I  could  live  quite 
comfortably  with  it;  but  this  suggestion  he  firmly 
declines.  This  half-repentant  sinner  still  goes  on 
his  way.  I  mention  this  little  anecdote  partly  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  recorded  instance  in  which  a 
book  collector  has  half-repented  a  good  bargain, 
and  partly  in  the  hope  that  so  eminent  a  jurist 
will  one  day  come  to  the  conclusion  that  repent- 
ance is  only  good  for  the  soul  when  it  is  full  and 
unequivocal. 

Book  collectors  are  all  pretty  much  of  the  same 
type.  For  many  years  Macaulay  hvinted  high  and 
low  for  a  little  volume  which  was  known  to  con- 


tain information  on  a  minor  problem  of  historic  in- 
terest. He  had  all  but  given  up  the  quest  as  a 
very  bad  job,  when  one  day  he  happened  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  book  to  a  then  well-known 
old  bookseller,  who  shook  his  head  and  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  book,  and,  should  it 
occur,  the  inquirer  would  have  to  pay  a  stiff  price. 
Now,  outside  this  old  man's  shop  there  was  a  box 
of  what  might  be  described  as  "malcontents" — odd 
volumes  and  despised  books  generally,  offered  at  a 
uniform  price  of  about  sixpence  each.  Macaulay 
turned  over  a  few  volumes,  and,  to  his  unspeak- 
able joy,  discovered  the  very  book  which  he  had 
so  long  sought  in  vain.  He  rescued  it,  and,  after 
paying  for  it,  allowed  the  old  bibliophile  to  see  it. 
What  the  vendor's  thoughts  were  there  is,  as  the 
coroner's  jury  would  say,  "nothing  to  show." 
Neither  is  there  anything  to  prove  that  Macaulay 
paid  more  than  the  stipulated  price.  Indeed,  the 
art  of  book  collecting  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  matter  of  knowing  what  you  want  and 
buying  it  "on  the  nail"  when  the  opportunity 
occurs.  A  book  collector  once  saw  on  a  miscella- 
neous stall  in  Leather  Lane  a  volume  of  seven- 
teenth century  plays  priced  at  sixpence.  Being 
uncertain  in  his  dates,  and  not  wishing  to  risk  so 
large  a  sum  on  an  uncertainty,  he  rushed  off  to 
the  British  Museum  and  discovered  that  the  plays 
were  of  the  right  edition  and  very  rare.  Return- 
ing to  purchase  he  discovered  that  in  the  short  in- 
terval another  man  had  come  along  and  carried 
the  volume  off  ! 

Whatever  the  morality  of  book  collecting,  he 
who  undertakes  it  should  remember  the  answer 
of  an  old  bookseller  to  the  man  who  had  pur- 
chased his  business  as  a  going  concern,  and  who 
complained,  after  he  had  been  in  it  a  few  months, 
that  the  takings  had  greatly  fallen  off:  "Sir,  I  sold 
you  my  business — not  my  brains." — W.  Roberts, 
in  Literature. 

Ere  Lamplight  Dawneth. 

When  do  I  love  you  most,  sweet  books  of  mine? 
In    strenuous   morns  when    o'er   your   leaves  I 
pore. 
Austerely  bent  to  win  austerest  lore, 
Forgetting  how  the  dewy  meadows  shine; 
Or  afternoons  when  honeysuckles  twine 

About  the  seat,  and  to  some  dreary  shore 
Of  old  Romance,  where  lovers  evermore 
Keep  blissful  hours,  I  follow  at  your  sign? 

Yea!  ye  are  precious  then,  but  most  to  me 

Ere    lamplight  dawneth,  when    low    croons   the 
fire 
To  whispering  twilight  in  my  little  room. 
And  eyes  read  not,  but  sitting  silently 

I  feel  your  great  hearts  throbbing  deep  inquire, 
And    hear   you  breathing    round    me    in    the 


gloom. 


-Richard  Le  Gai^uenne. 
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Coleridge  Memories. 

The  Last  Days  of  Wordsworth — Southey's  Home — Coleridge 

and  His  Children — Devotion  of  a  Gifted  Daughter — 

Radiant  Sara  Coleridge — The  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

The  journals  and  recollections  of  one  who  can 
remember  the  coming  of  Lafayette  to  America  in 
1824,  and  who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  world 
of  letters  through  a  long  and  busy  life,  could  not 
fail  to  hold  much  of  surpassing  interest,  and  a 
volume  made  up  of  reminiscences  of  contact  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  great  figures  in 
literature  and  politics  in  this  and  other  lands 
through  all  those  years  could  not  lack  entertain- 
ment. Such  a  book  is  "Wordsworth  and  the  Cole- 
ridges,"  by  Ellis  Yarnall  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
first  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent  was  made 
in  1849,  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  kept  a  record  of  his  travels 
and  experiences  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Yarnall  went  to  Rydal  Mount,  the  home  of 
Wordsworth,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Professor  Reed,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  aged 
poet  and  his  wife.  After  an  hour  passed  in 
pleasant  conversation,  Wordsworth  led  his  visitor 
about  the  grounds  of  his  beautiful  home,  speak- 
ing all  the  time  of  his  brother  poets,  Coleridge 
and  Soulhey,  and  the  necessity  of  international 
copyright: 

I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket  a  small  vol- 
ume of  selections  from  his  poems  made  some 
years  before  by  Professor  Reed.  I  produced  it 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.  He  replied 
that  he  had  not.  He  took  it  with  evident  interest, 
turned  to  the  title-page,  which  he  read,  with  its 
motto.  He  began  the  preface  then,  in  the  same 
way.  But  here  I  must  record  a  trifling  incident, 
which  may  yet  be  worth  noting.  We  were  stand- 
ing together  in  the  road,  when  a  man  accosted  us, 
asking  charity— a  beggar  of  the  better  class. 
Wordsworth,  scarcely  looking  off  the  book,  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pockets,  as  if  instinctively 
acknowledging  the  man's  right  to  beg  by  this 
prompt  action.  He  seemed  to  find  nothing,  how- 
ever, and  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  "I  have 
given  to  four  or  five  already  to  day,"  as  if  to  ac- 
count for  his  then  being  unprovided.  Wordsworth, 
as  he  turned  over  one  leaf  after  another,  said: 
"But  I  shall  weary  you."  "By  no  means,"  said  I, 
for  I  could  have  been  content  to  stand  there  for 
hours  to  hear,  as  I  did,  the  poet  read  from  time  to 
time,  with  fitting  emphasis,  the  choice  passages 
which  Profes.sor  Reed  had  quoted  in  the  preface 
and  the  biographical  sketch  which  followed. 
Most  impressive  was  it  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the 
venerable  man  such  words  as  these:  "His  has 
been  a  life  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poet's 
art  for  its  best  and  most  lasting  uses,  a  self-dedi- 
cation as  complete  as  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed." A  further  remark,  that  he  had  "outlived 
many  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  poets," 
he  read  with  affecting  simplicity,  his  manner 
being  that  of  one  who  looked  backward  to  the 
past  with  tranquillity  and  forward  with  sure  hope. 
It  was  clear  that  he  felt  that  his  life  was  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close. 


Six  years  later  Mr.  Yarnall  visited  Rydal  Mount 
again,  but  Wordsworth  had  passed  away.  His 
son  John  had  become  Vicar  of  Cockermouth,  and 
here  Mr.  Yarnall  met  WiHiam  Wordsworth,  the 
grandson  of  the  poet: 

I  may  note  one  interesting  incident  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  told  me.  He  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
Professor  Jowett  at  Oxford,  and  was  there  on  a 
Saturday,  the  day  on  which  Jowett  gathers  about 
him  people  of  distinction.  "On  this  occasion," 
said  Wordsworth,  "I  was  to  hand  out  to  dinner  a 
particular  lady,  but  her  name  was  not  mentioned 
to  me.  or,  at  least,  I  did  not  catch  it.  She,  how- 
ever, was  told  that  I  was  a  grandson  of  Words- 
worth. 'Oh,'  she  said,  'I  began  to  read  Words- 
worth when  I  was  fifteen,  and  have  gone  on  ever 
since  with  continually  increasing  pleasure,'  and 
then  her  talk  flowed  on  with  such  strength  and 
power,  and  showed  such  elevation  of  mind  and 
such  grasp  and  mastery  of  all  learning,  that  I  was 
certain  she  could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Lewes. 
So  I  asked  her  if  she  was  not  the  author  of  'Mid- 
dlemarch,'  and  she  said  she  was.  In  the  drawing- 
room  afterward  she  showed  herself  on  the  same 
level  with  Greek  scholars  and  men  of  science, 
with  whom  she  talked,  filling  with  wonder  all  who 
listened." 

A  few  miles  from  Rydal  Mount  Mr.  Yarnall  met 
others  connected  by  family  ties  with  both  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge.  It  was  on  a  walking  tour 
through  the  beautiful  lake  country: 

I  descended  at  length  into  the  fair  valley 
through  which  the  Greta  flows,  and  about  two 
hours  more  of  steady  walking  brought  me  to  Kes- 
wick. My  stopping-place  was  at  the  inn  at 
Portinscale,  on  the  banks  of  Derwentwater,  a  mile 
out  of  Keswick,  where  I  had  agreed  to  meet  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  son  of  the  poet,  I  dined,  and 
was  resting  after  my  long  walk,  when  I  heard  his 
voice  in  the  hall  inquiring  for  me.  With  him  were 
three  other  gentlemen,  one  of  them  the  friend 
with  whom  he  was  staying,  who  asked  me  to  re- 
turn with  them  and  drink  tea  at  his  house.  One 
of  the  four  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  a  brother  of  the 
Chelsea  philosopher,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  the 
prose  translator  of  Dante.  I  soon  found  myself 
in  a  pretty  drawing-room  looking  out  on  Derwent- 
water. Mr.  Leitch  was  our  host.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  animated  talk  at  the  tea-table,  and  later, 
in  the  long  twilight,  Mr.  Coleridge  read  to  us  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Genevieve,"  his  father's 
matchless  poems.  He  read  extremely  well.  We 
sat  by  one  of  the  large  windows,  and  the  lake 
stretching  before  us  and  the  mountains  beyond 
seemed  to  put  one  in  the  mood  for  the  poetry. 

The  next  day  he  went  with  Mr.  Coleridge  to 
Greta  Hall,  the  former  residence  of  Southey,even 
then  occupied  by  strangers: 

It  has  a  lovely  situation  on  a  knoll,  Skiddaw 
looking  down  upon  it,  and  other  mountains  stand- 
ing around  and  in  the  distance,  and  the  Greta  flow- 
ing, or  rather  winding,  by;  for  it  is  a  stream  which 
has  many  twists  and  turnings.  We  called  at  the 
house  and  Mr.  Coleridge  sent  in  his  name,  telling 
the  servant  he  had  a  friend  with  him,  an  Ameri- 
can, to  whom  he  would  like  to  show  some  of  the 
rooms,  adding,  "I  was  born   here."     There  was  a 
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little  delay,  for  tlie  occupant  of  the  house  was  a 
bachelor  and  his  hours  were  late.  So  we  at  first 
looked  at  the  grounds,  and  my  friend,  as  we 
walked  slowly  along  under  the  trees  and  looked 
down  on  the  Greta,  seemed  to  be  carried  back 
altogether  to  his  childhood.  On  that  spot  it  was 
that  his  brother  Hartley  used  to  tell  to  him  and 
to  their  sister  Sara,  as  well  as  to  Southey's  chil- 
dren, stories  literally  without  end — one  narration 
in  particular  in  its  ceaseless  flow  going  on  year 
after  year. 

The  bouse  was  soon  thrown  open  to  them: 

My  friend  at  every  rooni  had  some  explanation 
to  make:  "This  was  the  dining-room,"  "here  was 
Mr.  Southey's  seat,"  "here  sat  my  mother."  One 
room  was  called  "Paul,"  for  some  one  had  said 
that  its  furniture  was  taken  wrongly  from  another 
room — robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Upstairs  was 
the  library,  the  room  of  all  others  sacred,  for  there 
had  passed  so  much  of  the  thirty  years  of 
Southey's  life  of  unwearied  labor.  The  very 
walls  seemed  to  speak  of  that  honorable  industry. 
I  looked  from  the  windows  on  those  glories  of  lake 
and  mountain  which  had  been  the  poet's  solace 
and  delight,  and  recalled  his  own  description  of 
the  view  in  "The  Vision  of  Judgment": 

"Mountain   and  lake   and  vale;    the    hills   that    calm   and 
majestic 
Lifted  their  heads  in  the  silent  sky." 

Near  the  library  was  the  room  in  which  he  died 
after  j'ears  of  mental  darkness.  In  the  same  room 
Mrs.  Southey  had  been  released  from  life  after  a 
still  longer  period  of  mental  decay. 

Derwent  Coleridge  spoke  with  great  respect  of 
Washington  AUston  and  repeated  a  remark  of 
AUston's  on  his  deathbed  concerning  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge:  "He  was  the  greatest  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning." Mr.  Yarnall  noted  the  words,  and  con- 
tinues: 

I  record  this  because  of  what  I  know  to  have 
been  a  saying  of  Wordsworth's:  "I  have  known 
many  remarkable  men,  but  the  most  wonderful 
man  I  ever  knew  was  Coleridge."  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  add,  however,  the  following  as  a  deliv- 
erance of  Wordsworth,  in  a  moment,  let  us  pre- 
sume, of  impatience,  at  a  late  period  in  Cole- 
ridge's life.  Wordsworth,  with  Rogers,  had  spent 
an  evening  with  Coleridge  at  Highgate.  As  the 
two  poets  walked  away  together,  "I  did  not  alto- 
gether understand  the  latter  part  of  what  Cole- 
ridge said,"  was  the  cautious  remark  of  Rogers. 
"I  did  not  understand  any  of  it,"  was  Words- 
worth's hasty  reply.  "No  more  did  I!"  exclaimed 
Rogers,  doubtless  much  relieved. 

Following  the  writer's  account  of  the  trials  of 
Mrs.  Coleridge  in  the  long  separation  from  her  hus- 
band— for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  poet's 
life  they  lived  wholly  apart— he  says: 

With  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  genius  was  ac- 
companied by  eccentricity  in  large  measure.  We 
must  take  a  great  man  as  he  is  given  to  us,  and  in 
regard  to  Coleridge  we  must  follow  his  own  rule  as 
applied  to  art  criticism  and  not  judge  of  him  by 
his  defects.  Southey  had  upon  him  in  large  de- 
gree the  stress  and  burden  of  his  brother  in-law's 
shortcomings.     He  said  of  him:  "Coleridge,  when- 


ever he  sees  anything  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  is 
unable  to  perform  it."  In  a  further  moment  of 
irritation,  he  said,  even  as  to  his  intellectual  part, 
"Coleridge  writes  so  that  there  are  but  ten  men  in 
England  who  can  understand  him,  and  I  am  not 
one  of  the  ten."  With  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
Dorothy,  with  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  her  sister, 
Sarah  Hutchinson,  Coleridge's  companionship 
was  of  the  closest.  The  journals  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  now  given  to  the  world  in  full,  are 
the  record  of  this  extraordinary  fellowship.  Sara 
Coleridge  never  failed  in  filial  devotion  to  her 
father,  although  she  was  separated  from  him  dur- 
ing almost  her  whole  life. 

Coleridge  had  three  children — Hartley,  Derwent 

and  Sara — and  their  care  and  that  of  their  mother 

was  in  part,  at  least,  upon  Southey.     His   reward 

came  in  their  unceasing  devotion   and   affection. 

Sara    Coleridge    inherited    much    of    her    father's 

genius.     Her  life,  from  its  youth,  was  notable: 

To  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  early  years 
of  Sara  Coleridge  in  the  house  of  Southey,  one 
can  readily  imagine  what  the  charm  to  him  must 
have  been  of  helping  in  the  development  of  a 
mind  so  gifted  as  that  of  this  fair  young  creature, 
who  seemed  to  live  only  for  intellectual  efi^ort  and 
enjoyment.  Under  his  guidance  she  had  taught 
herself  French,  Italian,  German  and  Spanish; 
before  she  was  five  and  twenty  she  had  made  her- 
self acquainted  with  the  leading  Greek  and  I^atin 
classics.  There  could  have  been  little  opportu- 
nity in  that  far  Cumberland  region  for  a  young 
woman  to  obtain  anything  equivalent  to  a  college 
training.  Had  there  been  such  opportunity 
money  would  have  been  wantir>g,  as  Southey 
never  had  a  year's  income  in  advance. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  says  of  her: 

"With  all  her  literary  powers  she  was  utterly 
unlike  the  mass  of  those  who  are  called  literary 
persons.  Few  have  possessed  such  learning;  and 
when  one  calls  to  mind  the  arduous  character  of 
those  studies,  which  seemed  but  a  refreshment  to 
her  intellect,  like  a  walk  in  mountain  air,  it  seems 
a  marvel  how  a  woman's  faculties  could  have 
grappled  with  those  Greek  philosophers  and 
Greek  fathers,  just  as,  no  doubt,  it  seemed  a  mar- 
vel when  her  father,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  'woke 
the  echoes'  of  that  famous  old  cloister  with  decla- 
mations from  Plato  and  Plotinus.  But  in  the 
daughter  as  in  the  father,  the  real  marvel  was 
neither  in  the  accumulated  knowledge  nor  in  the 
literary  power;  it  was  in  the  spiritual  mind.  Of 
her  some  one  had  said:  'Her  father  had  looked 
down  into  her  eyes  and  left  in  them  the  light  of 
his  own.'  When  Henry  Taylor  saw  Sara  Cole- 
ridge first,  as  she  entered  Southey's  study  at  Kes- 
wick, she  seemed  to  him,  as  he  told  me,  a  form  of 
compacted  light,  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  radiant 
was  her  hair,  so.slender  her  form,  so  buoyant  her 
step,  and  heaven-like  her  eyes." 

The  comfort  and  joy  which  Sara  Coleridge  must 
have  been  in  her  girlhood  to  her  mother  and  to 
both  her  brothers  can  well  be  imagined.  This 
instance  is  but  one  proof  of  her  devotion: 

I  remember  at  Heath's  Court  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, father  of  the  late  Lord  Coleridge,  taking 
down  from  his  shelves  "An  Account  of  the  Abi- 
pones,  an    Equestrian    People   of   Paraguay,"  in 
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three  volumes,  octavo,  from  the  Latin  of  Martin 
Dobrizhoffer.  He  told  me  that  Hartley  Coleridge 
had  begun  the  translation,  the  raonej^  he  was  to 
receive  for  it  from  Murray  being  needed  for  his 
college  expenses.  He  soon  tired  of  the  work, 
however,  and  his  sister,  then  twenty  years  of  age, 
undertook  it  and  brought  it  to  completion — truly 
an  extraordinary  achievement.  Her  father  said 
of  it:  "My  dear  daughter's  translation  of  this 
book  is  unsurpassed  for  pure  mother  English  by 
anything  I  have  read  for  a  long  time."  And 
Charles  Lamb  spoke  of  her  as  "the  unobtrusive, 
quiet  soul,  who  digged  her  noiseless  way  so  per- 
severingly  through  that  rugged  Paraguay  mine. 
How  she  Dobrizhoffered  it  all  out-puzzles  my 
slender  latinity  to  conjecture." 

The  daughter  was  ever  jealous   of  her  father's 

fame : 

Carlyle's  "Life  of  Sterling"  she  comments  on, 
"Very  beautiful  and  interesting  as  a  biography, 
but  very  painful  in  its  avowal  of  Pantheism." 
She  resents  Carlyle's  reference  to  her  father,  and 
says  the  chapter  is  a  pure  libel.  She  adds:  "But 
my  father's  folly  and  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pan- 
theist is  his  firm  adherence  to  Christianity,  not 
ideal,  but  historical,  factual  and  doctrinal." 

Hartley  Coleridge,  whose  career  promised  to  be 
a  brilliant  one,  became  a  wreck  in  early  life: 

The  undergraduate  life  of  Oxford  of  eighty 
years  ago  presented  great  temptations.  His  won- 
derful gifts  of  intellect,  as  well  as  his  oddity  of 
manner,  made  him  a  favorite  guest  at  "wine  par- 
ties." He  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies 
and  won  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  At  the  close  of 
his  probationary  year  he  was  judged  to  have  for- 
feited this  on  the  ground  mainly  of  intemperance. 

Says  Derwent  Coleridge: 

The  stroke  came  upon  his  father  with  all  the 
aggravations  of  surprise,  as  a  peal  of  thunder  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  I  was  with  him  at  the  time  and 
have  never  seen  any  human  being,  before  or 
since,  so  deeply  afflicted;  not,  as  he  said,  by  the 
temporal  consequences  of  his  son's  misfortune, 
heavy  as  they  were,  but  for  the  moral  offense 
which  it  involved. 

He  lived  for  thirty  years  afterward — cared  for 
by  those  who  loved  him — a  blameless  life,  except 
tor  his  one  infirmity,  but  accomplished  no  great 
or  connected  literary  work.     Mr.  Yarnall  says: 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  poetry  of  Hartley 
Coleridge;  it  came  near  to  excellence,  and  but  for 
the  catastroplie  of  hi?  life  might  have  reached  the 
highest  level.  His  sonnets  are  probably  nearest 
to  those  of  Wordsworth  of  all  the  moderns.  His 
prose  is  vigorous  and  of  easy  flow;  the  best  of  it 
is  found  in  his  "Hiographia  Borealis,  or  Lives  of 
Distinguislied  Northerns." 

The  following  quotation  from  his  "Life  of  Dr. 
John  I'\)lhcrgiH"  is  given  from  its  interest  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  "Revised  Version"  si:xty 
years  beforehand: 

We  doubl  whether  any  new  translation,  how- 
ever learned,  exact  or  truly  orthodox,  will  ever 
appear  to  Iviiglish  Christians  to  be  the  real  Bible. 
The  language  of  tlie  'Authorized  Version'  is  the 
perfection  of  English,  and  it  can  never  be  written 


again,  for  the  language  of  prose  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  which  the  English  have  really  degen- 
erated.    Our  tongue  has  lost  its  holiness. 

For  twenty-three  years  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge 
was  principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  and  at  his 
retirement  he  accepted  the  living  of  Hanwell. 
His  love  of  teaching  was  still  strong,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  friends  he  consented  to  receive  a 
few  American  pupils.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
parish  and  school  work  by  some  efficient  helpers. 
Among  these  was  Miss  Edith  Coleridge,  daughter 
of  Sara  Coleridge,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  had  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge.  The  four  or  five  young  Americans 
were  hardly  pupils;  Mr.  Coleridge  was  to  them 
as  a  father  and  a  friend.  All  full)'  appreciated 
their  privilege: 

Dean  Stanlej'^  said  once  at  a  garden-party  at 
Fulham  Palace:  "You  young  Yankees  may  not 
realize  that  you  are  reading  with  the  greatest 
master  of  language  in  England."  The  refining 
influence  of  the  ladies  of  the  household  was  no 
small  part  of  the  good  which  came  to  these  youths. 
One  of  them,  Augustus  M.  Swift,  tells  of  his  hav- 
ing gone  to  Miss  Edith  Coleridge  for  help  over 
more  than  one  difficult  passage  in  Plato.  Mrs. 
Coleridge,  in  speaking  of  the  pupils,  said  that 
their  charge  of  them  had  brought  them  no  anxi- 
ety. "We  could  hardly,"  she  said,  "have  admitted 
to  our  family  life  English  young  men  of  the  same 
age."  This  is,  perhaps,  more  of  the  sense  of  com- 
panionship between  young  men  and  their  elders 
in  America  than  in  England. 

During  Mr.  Yarnall's  second  visit  to  England, 
in  1855,  he  met  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge  and  his 
son,  John  Duke  Coleridge,  afterward  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  This  is  an  incident  of  his 
first  meeting  with  the  elder  man: 

My  first  sight  of  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
better  known  as  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  was  at 
dinner  a  few  days  after  my  first  meeting  with 
John  Duke  Coleridge.  This  was  at  Park  Crescent, 
the  joint  home  of  father  and  son.  The  party  was 
eighteen;  but  the  guests  of  chief  interest  to  me 
were  a  young  Hindoo  and  his  wife,  who  were  an- 
nounced as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tangar.  Judge  Cole- 
ridge introduced  me  immediately.  I  said:  "You 
are  from  the  East  and  I  from  the  West."  The 
Hindoo's  reply  was:  "Sir,  England  and  America 
and  Australia  will  divide  the  globe." 

In  1867  John  Duke  Coleridge  had  become  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  public  career.  Mr.  Yarnall  met  him 
at  Dartmoor  and  was  interested  by  his  chat  of  the 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

My  friend  considered  Gladstone  wanting  in 
worldly  wisdom,  deficient  in  skill  as  a  political 
leader.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  he  said,  gave  him  no 
help  in  keeping  the  party  together.  The  two 
were  not  to  be  named  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston  in  tact  and  sagacity  as  to  such  man- 
agement. John  Coleridge  said  that  Bright  was 
incontestably  the  leading  mind  in  the  House,  as 
to  the  reform  legislation.  John  Stuart  Mill  my 
friend  spoke  of  him  with  warmth   and  admiration. 
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"I  can  not  tell  you,"  he  said,  "the  satisfaction  it  is 
to  me  to  sit  next  him  as  I  do  in  the  House."  Mill's 
shy,  refined  ways  attracted  him;  his  quiet  humor 
he  dwelt  on.  Once  Mill  liad  to  take  notice  of  the 
frequent  quotations  members  of  the  opposite  side 
made  from  his  writings,  in  order,  really,  to  badger 
him.  Of  course  they  were  passages  which  these 
men  had  seen  as  extracts  and  had  committed. 
Mill  said:  "I  feel  greatly  the  compliment  paid  me 
by  these  freciuent  quotations;  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
good  for  me  to  be  thus  referred  to,  yet  my  vanity 
is  kept  down  by  what  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious  to  me,  that  honorable  gentlemen  who 
thus  quote  me  have  really  read  no  other  portions  of 
viy  writinosy  The  House  roared  at  this  clever 
turn,  so  discomfiting  to  Mill's  assailants. 

Four  years  after  this  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge 
was  counsel  for  the  Tichborne  family  in  the 
famous  case: 

His  speech  for  the  defense  occupied  some 
twenty  days,  covering  two  whole  sides  of  the 
Times  daily — perhaps  the  longest  speech  on  record 
in  a  jury  trial.  His  cross-examination  of  the 
claimant  had  lasted  fourteen  days;  that  it  should 
have  lasted  so  long  was  evidence  of  the  cun- 
ning and  audacity  of  the  claimant.  Strange 
that  such  a  man  should  have  had  his  upholders 
among  people  of  education!  Coleridge  said  to 
me:  "Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  who  disappeared  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  was  proficient  in  music; 
when  I  handed  the  claimant  a  music-book,  and  he 
held  it  npside  dozvfi,  I  thought  no  further  evidence 
was  needed  of  his  being  an  ignorant  pretender." 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Gladstone  govern- 
ment in  1874  was  to  make  Sir  John  Duke  Cole- 
ridge L,ord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  he  becoming  Baron 
Coleridge  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Cockburn,  in  the  following  year,  he  be- 
came I^ord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  In  1883 
Eord  Coleridge  came  to  America  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York: 

The  event  was  important,  seeing  that  he  was 
the  highest  English  ofiicial  that  had  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  His  only  superior  was  the  L,ord 
Chancellor,  but  his  coming  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  considering  his  solemn  charge  of  the  Great 
Seal.  When  Lord  Brougham  was  Chancellor  he 
was  meditating  a  trip  to  the  Rhine,  but  found  he 
would  be  unable  to  leave  England  unless  he 
placed  the  Great  Seal  in  commission.  The  cost  of 
this  would  have  been  about  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Forster,  then  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  ask  in  a  cheerful  way  at  his 
own  table  whether  the  Eord  Chancellor  slept  with 
the  Great  Seal. 

In  addition  to  his  reminiscences  of  the  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  families,  says  the  Argo7iant, 
from  which  journal  we  take  this  article,  the  book 
contains  chapters  devoted  to  Chas.  Kingsle^',  John 
and  Thomas  Keble,  the  Oxford  commemoration  of 
i860,  William  Edward  Forster  and  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  There  are  few  pages  in  the  vol- 
ume that  do  not  give  some  bit  of  description  or 
personal  reference  of  interest,  and  the  unaffected 


simplicity  of  the  whole  record  adds  to  its  charm. 
The  index  is  complete. 

Published    by  tlie    Macmillan  Company;  price, 

$3.00. 

* 

The  Glossary  of  the  Jabberwock. 

Mr.  Stuart  Coijjngwood,  the  accomplished 
biographer  of  the  lamented  "Lewis  Carrol,"  has  a 
very  attractive  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Strand  Magazine  upon  the  boyhood  of  the  author 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  The  paper  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  certain  artistic  efforts  of  the  young 
Dodgson,  all  of  them  showing  that  the  quaint  and 
whimsical  humor  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to 
his  books  was  a  gift  that  early  developed.  In  be- 
half of  those  who  may  be  philologically  interested 
in  that  immortal  poem  "Tiie  Jabberwock" — the 
first  lines  of  which  were: 

'Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogroves 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe — 

we  venture  to  quote  a  short  glossary  found  among 
the  author's  boyhood  papers,  as  follows: 

Bryllyg  (derived  from  the  verb  to  Bryi,  or 
Broil),  "the  time  of  broiling  dinner,  i.  e.,  the  close 
of  the  afternoon." 

SivYTHY  (compounded  of  Slimy  and  Lithe), 
"smooth  and  active." 

TovE,  a  species  of  Badger.  They  had  smooth, 
white  hair,  long  hind  legs,  and  short  horns  like  a 
stag:  lived  chiefly  on  cheese. 

Gyre,  verb  (derived  from  Gyaour  or  Giaour, 
"a  dog"),  "to  scratch  like  a  dog." 

GymblE  (whence  GimblET),  "to  screw  out  holes 
in  anything." 

Wabe  (derived  from  the  verb  to  Swab  or  Soak), 
"the  side  of  a  hill"  (from  its  being  soaked  by  the 
rain). 

Mimsy  (whence  Mimserable  and  Miserable), 
"unhappy." 

Borogrove,  an  extinct  kind  of  parrot.  They 
had  no  wings,  beaks  turned  up,  and  made  their 
nests  under  sundials:  lived  on  veal. 

Mome  (hence  Solemome,  Solemone,  and 
Solemn),  "grave." 

Rath  a  species  of  land-turtle.  Head  erect; 
mouth  like  a  shark;  the  fore  legs  curved  out  so 
that  the  animal  walked  on  his  knees;  smooth  green 
body:  lived  on  swallows  and  05'Sters. 

Outgrabe,  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  Outgribe 
(it  is  connected  with  the  old  verb  to  Grike  or 
Shrike,  from  which  are  derived  "shriek"  and 
"creak"),  "squeaked." 

"Hence.",  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  "rhe  literal 
English  of  the  passage  is,  'It  was  evening,  and  the 
smooth,  active  badgers  were  scratching  and  boring 
holes  in  the  hill-side;  all  unhappy  were  the  par- 
rots; and  the  green  turtles  squeaked  out.'  " 

It  should  be  added  that  even  now  that  all  is 
clear  and  we  know  precisely  what  the  poem 
means  it  has  lost  none  of  its  fascination  —  which  is 
a  sure  test  of  its  transcendent  merit. 
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Story  of  the  Saints  and  Sinners' 
Corner. 

The  famous  Saints  and  Sinners'  Corner  is  no 
more.  On  17th  February,  1899,  fire  destroyed 
the  extensive  Chicago  book-store  of  A.  C.  McCIurg 
&  Co.  It  was  the  late  Eugene  Field  who  gave  the 
quaint  name  to  the  corner  of  the  store  reserved  for 
the  display  and  sale  of  the  old  books.  Conspicuous 
among  the  book  enthusiasts  who  rarely  missed  a 
daily  visit  to  the  corner  were  the  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  the  Rev.  Frank  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Mel- 
ancthon  Woolsey  Stryker  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Hogan.  This  quadrilateral  of  the  cloth,  covering 
so  many  different  creeds,  was  a  new  and  engaging 
study  to  the  satirist.  As  in  previous  years  out 
West,  when  the  characters  of  the  stage  and  the 
acquaintances  of  the  green  room  were  made  to 
furnish  him  with  so  much  material  for  story,  wit- 
ticism and  caricature,  the  literary  divines  that  fell 
in  his  way  now  became  Field's  victims.  He  dub- 
bed their  rendezvous  "Saints  and  Sinners'  Corner," 
holding  himself  the  exemplar  of  the  "sinner." 
The  corner  he  coddled  and  nursed  as  he  had  cod- 
dled and  nursed  the  beautiful  baby  Emma  Abbott 
never  had,  and  he  wrote  reams  of  stories  that  were 
copied  throughout  this  country.  Imaginary  meet- 
ings of  the  bibliomaniac  cult  and  versified  satire 
localized  in  the  corner  of  tbe  old  books  came  from 
Field's  pen  in  a  stream  that  trickled  through  all 
the  literary  channels  of  all  the  cities  having  an}^ 
until  the  "Saints  and  Sinners'  Corner"  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  shrine,  if  not  a  curio  among 
world-famed  corners. 

Some  entertaining  incidents  pertaining  to  the 
famous  nook  are  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  On  a  blood  red  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a  blood  red  envelope  the  following  was  one  day 
discovered  in  the  "Saints   and    Sinners'  Corner:" 

IN  TRUST   FOR    THE    PREACHERS. 

The  Epistle  of 

St.  Eugene  to  St.  Francis, 

A.  D. i8q3, 

Published  by  the  Chicago  Tract  Society 

(elevated). 

THE    EPISTLE. 

When  man  forsakes  the  narrow  path 
Which  righteous  Presbyterians  tread. 

He  dons  the  ribald  garb  of  wrath 
And  flaunts  the  wicked  color,  red. 

His  hat  and  socks  of  carmine  hue 
Offend  his  brother's  startled  gaze; 

His  shoes  are  red,  his  kerchiefs,  too, 
With  vanity's  vermilion  blaze. 

And  flaming  thus  from  head  to  foot. 
He  boldly  stalks  from  bad  to  worse, 

Pining  to  paint  creation  red — 
And  all  is  read  except  his  verse. 

Pastors,  I  know  whereof  I  .speak; 

Oh!  shun  damnation's  yawning  brink, 
And  orthodox  salvation  seek 

In  cream  white  note  and  violet  pink. 


The  writer,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  Field,  while 
"St.  Francis"  is  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gunsaulus,  who  had  a  weakness  for  red  neckties 
and  other  florid  fashions.  "And  all  is  read  except 
his  verse,"  alludes  to  a  volume  which  not  even  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  preacher  could  tempt 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  to  place  on 
their  book  shelves. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  corner 
was  planned  by  Field  himself,  and  in  it  he  was 
the  leading  actor.  Shortly  before  New  Year's, 
1890,  the  following  invitation  was  sent  out: 

:  "SAINTS  AND  SINNERS'  CORNER."! 

:  DEC.  31,  1890.  : 

:  BE  THERE!  10:30  P.  M.  SHARP.  ; 

To  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in! 
That  was  the  merry  purpose.  At  the  time  ad- 
vertised, with  Melville  E.  Stone  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, informal  entertainment  was  begun,  and 
continued  in  storytelling  and  recitation  until  the 
hour  and  minute  hands  of  the  clock  were  as  one 
on  the  figure  XII.  Then  the  lights  went  out. 
leaving  every  one  to  witness  the  succession  of 
years  in  darkness.  At  the  same  moment  there 
came  from  the  distant  gloom  of  the  store,  in 
sepulchral  tones,  these  spoken  lines,  heard  for  the 
first  time: 

dibdin's  ghost. 

Dear  wife,  last  midnight  while  I  read 

The  tomes  you  so  despise, 
A  spectre  rose  beside  my  bed 

And  spoke  in  this  true  wise: 
•'From  Canaan's  beatific  coast 

I've  come  to  visit  thee — 
For  I  am  Frognall  Dibdin's  ghost!" 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

I  bade  him  welcome,  and  we  twain 

Discussed  with  buoyant  hearts 
The  various  things  that  appertain 

To  bibliomaniac  arts. 
"Since  you  are  fresh  from  t'other  side, 

Pray  tell  me  of  that  host 
That  treasured  books  before  thej'  died," 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

"They've  entered  into  perfect  rest, 

For  in  the  life  thej^'ve  won 
There  are  no  auctions  to  molest — 

Nor  creditors  to  dun. 
Their  heavenly  rapture  has  no  bounds 

Beside  that  jasper  sea. 
It  is  a  joy  unknown  to  lyOwndes," 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

Much  I  rejoiced  to  hear  him  speak 

Of  bibllo  bliss  above, 
For  I  am  one  of  those  who  seek 

What  bibliomaniacs  love. 
"But  tell  me — for  I  long  to  hear 

What  interests  me  most. 
Are  wives  admitted  to  that  sphere?" 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

"The  womenfolks  are  few  up  there, 
For  'twere  not  fair  you  know, 
That  they  our  heavenly  joy  should  share 
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Who  vex  us  here  below! 
The  few  are  those  who  have  been  kind 

To  hus1)ands  such  as  we — 
They  knew  our  fads  and  didn't  mind," 

Says  Dibden's  ghost  to  me. 

"But  what  of  those  who  scolded  us 

When  we  would  read  in  bed — 
Or,  wanting  victuals,  made  a  fuss 

When  we  bought  books  instead? 
And  what  of  those  who  dusted  not 

Our  treasured  pride  and  boast — 
Stall  they  profane  that  sacred  spot?" 

Says  I  to  Dibden's  ghost. 

"O,  no!     They  tread  that  other  path 

Which  leads  where  torments  roll. 
And  worms — yes,  bookworms,  vent  their  wrath 

Upon  the  guilty  soul! 
Untouched  by  bibliomaniacs'  grace. 

That  saveth  such  as  we, 
They  wallow  in  that  dreadful  place!" 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

"To  my  dear  wife  will  I  recite 

What  things  I've  heard  you  say; 
She'll  let  me  read  the  books  by  night. 

She'll  let  me  buy  by  day; 
For  we  together,  by  and  by, 

Would  join  that  heavenly  host — 
She's  earned  a  rest  as  well  as  I!" 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

The  lights  renewed  and  Field  almost  riotously 
congratulated;  illuminated  menus  were  passed 
among  the  assembled  bibliomaniacs  seated  and  dis- 
posed about  in  all  conceivable  positions  among  the 
books,  and  on  the  old  book  boxes  brought  up  from 
the  cellar  to  serve  as  seats.  A  pail  of  punch  and 
something  much  more  potent  in  quickening  the 
blood  were  provided  for  the  irreclaimable  sinners. 
Oysters,  deviled  crabs,  salad,  cheese,  coffee  and 
cigars  were  served  in  plenty,  and  the  session  was 
prolonged  far  into  the  morning.  Paul  du  Challiu, 
the  distinguished  French  traveler,  who  was  pres- 
ent, declared  he  never  enjoyed  so  heartily  the 
birth  of  a  year. 

Field  had  poked  around  the  Wabash  front  of 
the  store  until  he  found  a  cheap  autograph  album, 
which  he  dedicated  with  impromptu  verse  as  the 
future  secret  repository  of  a  thought  each  member 
should  inscribe.  This  album,  full  of  literary  be- 
quests to  the  "corner,"  was  burned  with  the  other 
treasures  lost  in  the  fire. 

Among  the  sinners  who  followed  in  the  wicked 
ways  of  their  self-assumed  champion  were  Dr.  W. 
F.  Poole,  then  librarian  at  the  Newberry.  Dr. 
Poole  was  one  of  two  elements,  such  as  oil  and 
water,  that  Field  with  all  his  jocular  ingenuity 
could  never  mix.  The  other  w^as  William  Henry 
Smith,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Dr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Smith  were  given  to  historical 
criticism  in  the  Dial,  and  one  had  gone  so  far  in 
intellectual  depravity  some  years  previous  as  to 
remorselessly  criticise  the  learned  historical  criti- 
cis  u  of  the  other,  whereat  a  cataclysm  befell  the 
friendship  of   the   two    worthy   gentlemen.     For 


years  tlicy  passed  each  other  by  in  scorn  and 
loathing,  and  in  the  "vSaints'  Corner"  the  appear- 
ance of  one  meant  the  disappearance  of  the  other. 

Charles  A.  Barnes,  the  owner  of  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Americana;  Slason  Thompson,  the  au- 
thor, playwright  and  general  all-round  athlete 
with  the  editorial  pen;  and  Frank  M.  Morris  were 
also  members  of  the  set. 

Then  there  was  Melville  E.  Stone,  whom  Field 
continually  tried  to  plague  by  pointing  him  out  as 
abibliomaniacon  the  subject  of  crime  and  detective 
fiction,  though  in  fact  he  was  engaged  in  making 
a  collection  of  Napoleon  literature  that  is  now 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 

Frank  Earned  was  the  only  one  of  the  saints 
and  sinners  who  had  the  hardihood  to  cross  swords 
with  Field.  It  seems  that  some  ill-disposed  Chi- 
cago woman  had  facetiously  remarked  that  Field's 
face  always  reminded  her  of  a  convict,  and,  the 
quotation  reaching  Earned's  ears,  he  ever  after- 
wards pestered  Field  with  it.  Earned,  talented 
and  unassuming,  wrote  that  delightful  bit  of 
"I  Eove  You,  Field,  for  Dibdin's  Ghost,"  With  the 
refrain,  "Many  a  hearty  laugh  beside,"  which  has 
perished  with  the  "Saints  and  Sinners"  album, 
unless  Francis  Wilson  copied  it  when  gathering 
material  for  his  little  book  on   Field. 

Perhaps  Ben  T.  Cable  was  the  object  of  most 
envy  in  the  corner,  for,  by  a  rare  stroke  of  enter- 
prise, made  possible  by  the  want  of  foresight  and 
courage  in  rivals,  he  secured  the  greatest  treasure 
ever  bartered  there.  This  was  George  Washing- 
ton's copy  of  Robert  Burns'  poems,  in  the  first 
American  edition.  Washington's  library  was  sold 
to  Henry  Stevens  of  Eondon,  by  him  catalogued 
and  sold  for  the  mosi  part  in  detail  to  Boston  col- 
lectors. The  Burns  volume  had  drifted  to  Canada, 
where  Mr.  Millard  secured  it.  When  it  made  its 
appearance  in  the  corner  Frank  Gunsaulus  got  the 
first  option,  Bristol  the  second,  Stryker  the  third, 
and  Cable  the  fourth.  The  price,  $150,  was  a 
little  high  for  the  saints,  who  made  no  pretense  as 
to  bank  accounts,  and  to  Cable's  great  delight  he 
was  one  day  informed  that  he  stood  first  in  line  of 
succession  of  those  who  had  asked  the  privilege 
of  buying  the  book.  Many  times  since  then  Mr. 
Millard  has  offered  him  $300  for  the  volume.  It  is 
easily  worth  $500  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Cable  would  part  with  it  for  $600. 

Field  was  essentially  a  bibliophrydasiac,  or,  in 
other  words,  ah  inspirer  of  bibliomania.  His 
most  notable  proselytes  to  the  noble  craze  were 
Francis  Wilson,  the  comedian,  and  Harry  B. 
Smith,  the  librettist.  Although  they  had  never 
collected  any  books  until  Field  introduced  thera  to 
the  seductive  corner  of  the  most  worshiped  saints 
and  most  hopeless  sinners,  they  took  so  kindly  to 
the  disease  that  they  are  now  known  in  the  book 
markets  of  Europe  as  well  as  at  home  for  their 
enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  lavishness. 
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Wilsou  relates  in  his  book  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  a  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Denver  Tribune  Primer,"  because  of  the  obstacles 
Field  himself  put  in  his  way  to  bother  and  tease 
him.  One  day  about  two  weeks  before  he  died 
Field  showed  Millard  a  copy  of  what  Wilson 
coveted,  and  said:  "I  intend  that  he  shan't  have 
it,  just  to  worry  him.  I'm  going  over  and  will  sell 
it  to  Cleveland,"  meaning  Mr.  C.  B.  Cleveland, 
who  was  one  of  the  liberal  plungers  of  the  corner. 
Cleveland  paid  $50  for  the  book,  and  was  glad  to 
get  it. 

Some  time  ago  a  Denver  bookseller  walked 
into  the  corner,  and,  addressing  Mr.  Millard,  said: 
'I  believe  I  have  something  here  that  will  interest 
you."  He  then  showed  a  letter  from  Field  in  the 
years  agone,  in  which  he  had  inclosed  $10  as  the 
sufficient  price  for  the  volume,  given  to  him  at 
that  figure,  because  he  "intended  to  present  it  to 
his  dear  friend,  Francis  Wilson."  The  two  book 
experts  had  a  good  laugh  over  Field's  Yankee 
trick,  and  the  Denver  man  satisfied  himself  with 
the  reflection,  "Well,  I  did  well  after  all,  for  I  got 
the  book  for  a  dollar." 

Field's  bibliomania  dialogues,  in  which  the 
several  characters  of  the  corner  are  made  to  air 
their  hobbies  and  entangle  each  other  in  satirical 
controversy,  would  fill  volumes.  They  are  gem- 
med with  bibliomaniac  verse  and  epigram.  A  fair 
sample  of  the  latter  has  the  bookworm  for  its  sub- 
ject. 

Guy  Magee  was  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  sin- 
ner cases.  He  had  at  first  what  seemed  a  rational 
attack,  but  in  course  of  time  it  developed  into  a 
serious  and  not  too  happy  case  of  obsession.  Guy 
ran  to  dramatic  novelties,  and  soon  accumulated 
such  a  passion  for  them  that  he  decided  to  go  into 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling,  so  that  he 
might  always  have  something  new  and  alluring 
within  reach,  while  he  would  be  enabled  to  rid 
himself  of  the  stale  and  tiresome.  But,  Uke  Don 
Vincente,  the  friar  of  Poblat  Convent,  who  turned 
bookseller  at  Barcelona  that  he  might  live 
happily  in  the  midst  of  fresh  old  books,  he  con- 
ceived such  a  fondness  for  those  treasures  in  de- 
mand by  patrons  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  that  calculating  state  of  mind  which  would 
suffer  him  to  part  with  them.  So  Guy  closed  shop 
and  voted  himself  a  clever  collector,  but  a  poor 
jobber  in  books. 

E.  G.  Asay,  the  veteran  collector,  whose  library 
had  been  dispersed  by  reverses  of  fortune,  was 
the  patriarch  of  the  corner  for  a  long  time,  and  its 
most  entertaining  visitor,  for  he  never  tired  of 
relating  experiences  in  book  collecting  that  pre- 
sented in  every  imaginable  phase  of  tragedy, 
romance  and  comedy  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
bibliomania. 

W.   Irving    Way,    who    is  now   a  catalogue  au- 


thority and  a  dealer,  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
corner  one  of  its  most  exalted  members.  The  re- 
cord shows  that  in  the  mail  of  a  single  day  as 
many  as  six  letters  making  frantic  inquiry  for 
books  were  received  from  him. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Peabody,  a  distinguished  extra  illus- 
trator, was  the  only  woman  of  Chicago  who  was 
recognized  as  qualified  for  honorary  membership, 
since  woman  manifestly  could  not  be  admitted  as 
sermonizing  sainfs,  and  who  would  dare  to  advo- 
cate their  admission  to  the  corner  as  sinners! 

Booth  and  Barrett  called  invariably  together,  as 
honorary  outside  members;  Booth  uninterested 
and  taciturn,  Barrett  inquisitive  and  full  of  the 
desire  of  investment.  His  purchases  were  always 
of  books  pertaining  to  the  stage  or  its  history. 

Charles  Dudle}^  Warner  invariably"dropped  in" 
at  the  corner  during  his  visits  to  Chicago.  One 
morning  about  10  o'clock  he  discovered  to  his  sur- 
prise and  delight  a  Villon.  "I  declare,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  never  before  seen  an  unabridged 
edition,"  and  thereupon  sat  down  to  devour  it. 
At  4  o'clock,  just  six  hours  later — not  having  re- 
moved his  eyes  from  the  book  in  the  meantime — 
he  arose,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  remarking, 
"Well,  well,  I  haven't  had  lunch  yet,"  glided  out 
of  the   corner  as   though  still  in  a  literary  trance, 

Henry  Irving  has  bought  in  the  corner  at  a 
single  purchase  as  much  as  $1,000  worth  of  old 
English  publications  to  take  home,  and  he  gave 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  strange  to  say,  that  the 
books  were  cheaper  than  in  London. 

Sol  Smith  Russell  and  Joe  Jeflferson  took  little 
out  of  the  corner  save  dramatic  lore,  to  the  collec- 
tion to  which  both  are  devoted. 

The  last  notable  purchase  in  the  corner  was 
$500  worth  of  Cruikshankiana,  made  b}^  Banker 
George  A.  Eaurens  of  Galesburg. 

Among  the  latter-day  recruits  of  the  corner 
were  President  Finley  of  Knox  College,  Horace 
H.  Martin,  S.  M.  Crandall,  George  S.  Payson,  the 
book -bindings  collector;  Dr.  Neeley  of  Memphis, 
whose  passion  is  books  on  dueling;  George  Merri- 
weather,  the  first  edition  chaser;  Henry  Selfridge 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  who  promises  to  develop 
into  the  most  lavish  collector  of  the  city;  John  A. 
Spoor,  and  John  H.  Wren  of  the  Caxton  Club. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  only  a  few  bib- 
liotaphs  have  existed.  One  of  them  was  a  member 
of  the  corner  coterie — DeWitt  Miller.  The  bib- 
liotaph,  in  contrast  to  the  bibliophile,  who  loves 
books,  and  the  bibliomaniac,  who  is  possessed  by 
an  unrestrained  passion  for  them,  is  one  who  de- 
lights ill  ])uying  and  storing  them  as  squirrels, 
mice  and  ground  animals  store  things  against  the 
imaginary  needs  of  a  future  day. 

Bishop  Heber  was  the  most  distinguished  of  bib- 
liotaphs.  He  was  rich  and  he  bought  books  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.     He  would  hold  as  foolish- 
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ness  that  saying  of  the  Greeks  which  exhorts  one 
to  do  nothing  too  much.  According  to  Heber's 
theory,  it  was  impossible  to  have  too  many  books. 
He  had  a  library  in  his  house  at  Hodnet.  His 
residence  in  Pimlico,  where  he  died,  was  filled, 
like  Magliabecchi's  at  Florence,  with  books  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom;  every  chair,  every  table, 
every  passage  contained  piles  of  erudition.  He 
had  a  house  in  York  street,  London,  filled  with 
books.  He  had  a  library  at  Oxford,  one  at  Ant- 
werp, one  at  Brussels,  and  one  at  Ghent.  The 
most  accurate  estimate  of  his  collections  places 
the  total  at  146,827  volumes,  which  cost  him  half 
a  million  dollars.  After  his  death  the  catalogue 
of  his  accumulations  was  published  in  three  parts 
and  the  sales  lasted  over  three  years. 

What  Bishop  Heber  was  to  England,  DeWitt 
Miller  is  to  the  United  States.  The  bibliotaph  of 
the  "Saints  and  Sinners'  Corner"  already  has  large 
collections  stored  in  a  dozen  cities,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  knows  himself  how  many  books 
he  really  owns.  American  Book-Lore. 

The  Making  of  a  Dictionary. 

The  enormity  of  the  work  which  the  compila- 
tion of  the  New  English  Dictionary  entails  was 
recently  explained  by  Dr.  Murray  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Philological  Society  at  the  University 
College,  Gower  street,  London,  Professor  Skeat 
being  Chairman.  Dr.  Murray  told  how  the  con- 
stantly accumulating  material  was  being  dealt 
with.     The  following  is  a  resume  of  his  speech: 

He  acknowledged  the  services  rendered  by 
various  voluntary  workers  in  the  department  of 
research,  and  explained  how  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating material  was  being  dealt  with.  Inci- 
dentally, he  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the 
original  manuscripts  for  Pa.  and  Pe.  was  lost  for 
twelve  years,  and  that  a  remnant  only  was  at  last 
found  in  a  stable  in  County  Cavan.  The  manu- 
script had  been  used  as  waste  paper,  but  enough 
remained  to  show  that  the  whole  of  it  had  at  one 
time  been  lodged  in  the  stable.  The  section  Hy. 
was  also  lost  for  many  years,  but  that  had  fortu- 
nately been  recovered.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
arrange  the  work  so  that  more  than  half  the  die 
tionary — up  to  the  middle  of  the  letter  L — would 
be  complete  before  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  was,  however,  very  difficult  to  plan  out 
the  work  in  equal  sections  of  a  letter.  The  differ- 
ence represented  a  degree  as  great  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  3  to  I. 

The  words  in  H,  for  instance,  required  much 
more  treatment  than  the  words  in  I;  and,  indeed, 
for  sustained  difiiculty,  no  letter  in  the  dictionary 
approached  the  letter  H.  The  number  of  words 
beginning  with  H,  of  which  the  origin  was  un- 
certain, was  very  great.  Etymological  difficulties 
might  always  be  expected  in  words  with  the  short 


radical  vowel  "u,"  and  that  maxim  had  been  very 
fully  borne  out  by  the  words,  such  as  "huddle" 
and  "hug,"  beginning  in  "hu."  But  though  he 
had  been  compelled  to  spend  on  H  more  time  than 
he  had  calculated,  he  had  actually  finished  and 
passed  for  press  in  the  last  year  as  many  as  272 
pages — the  largest  tale  of  work  yet  accomplished 
on  the  dictionary.  In  connection  with  this 
achievement,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  there 
were  only  270  working  days  in  the  year,  or  2,000 
working  hours,  and  what  these  figures  meant  was 
that  the  dictionary  was  being  produced  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  a  half  hours  per  column,  that  allow- 
ance of  time  including  all  work,  from  the  original 
research  to  the  printing.  Several  German  profes- 
sors had,  indeed,  expressed  their  great  astonish- 
ment at  the  rate  of  progress  achieved.  He  and 
Mr.  Bradley  together  had  produced  456  pages  in 
the  year,  so  that  three  of  the  next  four  quarterly 
parts  would  be  double  parts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  review  of  the  year's 
work  Dr.  Murray  read  a  paper  on  the  special  difli- 
culties  encountered  in  treating  the  words  under 
the  letter  H.  He  pointed  out  that  only  in  a  small 
proportion  of  words  did  the  earliest  written  in- 
stance take  one  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
words  in  the  language  which  had  probably  been 
in  spoken  use  some  time  before.  For  the  new 
dictionary  five  millions  of  quotations  had  been 
collected  from  the  works  of  all  ages — a  mass  of 
material  never  approached  before,  but  the  mate- 
rial thus  supplied  for  the  history  of  a  word  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  torso,  the  extremities  being 
still  to  seek.  The  order  of  precedence  of  several 
uses  of  the  same  word,  was  often  extremely  diflfi- 
cult  to  decide,  for  it  might  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  words  "hunch"  and  "hump,"  that  the  com- 
pounds appeared  in  the  written  language  before 
the  simple  words.  F'or  example,  the  word  "hunch- 
backed" was  first  found  in  the  second  quarto  of 
"Richard  III.,"  though  there  it  was  probably  an 
accidental  corruption  of  "bunch-backed,"  appear- 
ing in  the  first  quarto,  in  the  folios  and  in  another 
place  in  the  second  quarto. 

But  the  word  "hunch-backed"  had  become  quite 
common  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Yet  the  simple  substantive  "hunch"  was  not 
found  before  1804.  Such  cases  were  extremely 
bafiSing.  The  fact  was  that  as  yet  we  knew  very 
little  about  etymology  and  the  way  in  which 
words  had  arisen.  Words  were  constantly  crop- 
ping up  in  Elizabethan  times  of  which  nothing  was 
known  and  of  which  nothing  cognate  could  be 
found  in  any  foreign  language.  After  the  discov- 
ery of  Sanscrit  it  was  fondly  supposed  that  Aryan 
roots  existed  (i'f  they  could  be  found)  for  all  words, 
but  that  was  certainly  not  true  of  all  English 
words.  There  were  cases  in  which  the  closest 
and  most  immediate  inquiry  could  not  discover 
the  origin  of  modern  words.  For  example,  the 
word  "dude"  suddenly  appeared  in  America,  and, 
though  investigation  was  made  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  recognition  of  the  word,  no  one 
could  say  how  it  originated.  It  came  epidemically, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  has  remained. 
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Our  Ancestors'  Lesson-Books. 

In  glancing  at  the  suject  of  education  in  the 
olden  time — education  before  it  became  the  many- 
headed,  all-engrossing  giant  it  now  is — one  is  in- 
clined to  be  surprised  at  two  things.  First,  that 
our  sturdy  forefathers  knew  so  little  :  and  sec- 
ond, that  Ihev  knew  so  much;  or,  to  speak 
the  exact  truth,  as  much  as  they  did.  The  majority 
of  them  were,  one  must  admit,  arrant  ignoramuses 
as  far  as  book-lore  was  concerned.  But  let  no 
man  deride  them  for  this;  rather  let  him  consider 
carefully  the  books  from  whose  pages  former 
generations  were  constrained  with  sorrow  and 
sighing  to  cull  the  bitters  of  knowledge.  After- 
wards he  will  possibly  marvel  how  on  earth  his 
great  great-grandfather,  whose  pictured  face  gazes 
at  him  severely  from  beneath  a  Georgian  wig, 
ever  got  learning  enough  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a 
bishop,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  liberal  application 
of  the  rod  helped,  perhaps,  in  some  measure;  but 
into  that  branch  of  the  subject  we  will  not  at  this 
time  wander. 

Badly  printed  and  unutterably  wearisome  were 
the  earliest  educational  works;  there  was  not  the 
faintest  attempt  to  render  them  interesting  to  the 
"painful"  scholar.  True,  to  us  modern  individuals 
some  of  them  appear  excessively  funny;  hut  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  unfortunate  wights  for 
whose  edification  they  were  written  regarded  them 
in  this  light — especially  as  the  humor  to  be  found 
in  them  is  entirely  unintentional.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  quaint  little  grammar  tucked  away  upon 
a  lofty  shelf  at  the  Bodleian,  which  was  compiled, 
to  quote  its  author,  for  the  "happy  proceeding"  of 
scholars  in  the  L,atin  tongue.  Note  that  he  does 
not  write  it  tu7ig,  like -another  learned  pedagogue, 
Richard  Mulcaster.  The  happy  proceeding  sounds, 
i'  faith,  like  the  direst  irony.  Lived  there  in  those 
days  a  bo}-^  with  so  unnatural  a  mind  that  he  loved 
his  Latin  grammar?  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  if  one 
did,  his  schoolfellows  probably  put  an  end  to  him 
speedily. 

When  a  child — our  ancestral  child,  of  course — 
)iad  done  with  his  hornbook,  he  was  presently 
harassed  by  some  dreadful  little  spelling-book  or 
another.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  line  was 
called  "A  petee  schole  of  spellinge  and  writinge 
Englishe."  dated  1580.  As  a  later  effort  came 
"The  Compleat  Schoolmaster,"  which  was  oblig- 
ingly composed  for  the  general  good — see  preface 
— by  John  Brooksbank,  minister,  residing  in  Jeru- 
salem Court,  Fleet  Street.  This  "Compleat  School- 
ma.ster"  is  a  nightmare  in  two  parts,  either  of 
them  calculated  to  drive  the  learner  crazy.  In  the 
first,  he  was  Jbrced  to  struggle  in  mortal  combat 
with  such  words  as  spleyngth,  sprawygld,  and 
squewagls,  which  are  not  Welsh,  however  much 
they  may  look  like  it.  In  the  second,  he  proceed- 
ed from  comparatively  simple  sentences,  as  "Beg 
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the  big  buffle  bag  and  let  it  ly  on  the  bog,"  to  such 
complicated  efforts  as  "He  was  dribl'd  and  drabl'd 
'cause  he  grubl'd  where  they  brabl'd,"  or  "Now  he 
wabls  'cause  he  was  hackl'd  with  kibls  and  cobls." 
There  are  four  and-twenty  pages  of  this  stuff 
which  is  all  the  more  aggravating  because  one 
feels  an  intense  and  unreasoning  desire  to  get  to 
the  meaning  of  it.  Why  did  he,  whoever  he  was, 
go  and  grubl  where  thej^  had  a  fancy  to  brabl, 
and  what  came  of  it  at  last?  Also,  are  those  mj-ster- 
ious  kibls  and  cobls  chilblains,  or  are  they  pebbles? 

I  picture  the  Rev.  John  Brooksbank  to  myself 
as  a  shabby-genteel  man  with  a  double  chin,  and 
a  fat  way  of  rolling  out  his  syllables.  He  walked 
Fleet  Street  before  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  otherwise 
the  two  who  dealt  in  words  might  have  met  and 
had  a  tussle  royal,  adjourning  to  the  "Mitre"  or 
the  "Cheshire  Cheese"  afterwards.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  I  feel  sure  that  the  great 
Cham  of  literature,  as  Smollett  called  him,  would 
have  had  nought  to  say  to  a  person  who  could  in- 
vent such  nonsense  as  "He  kept  his  birthday  at 
the  mirtl  with  a  turtl  in  a  kurtl."  A  second  tedious 
spelling-book  compiled  by  this  same  Mr.  Brooks- 
bank contains  no  fewer  than  three  separate  dedi- 
cations, one  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to 
whom  he  comprehensively  wishes  "all  Health  and 
Happiness,  external,  internal,  and  eternal,"  one 
to  the  Aldermen,  and  one  to  the  Apprentices. 
"England's  perfect  School-Master,"  1699,  by  Na- 
thaniel Strong,  is  a  creation  of  the  same  ilk;  the 
grandest  thing  about  it  being  the  title.  One  can- 
not help  being  amused  too,  at  an  advertisement 
in  the  London  Chronicle,  in  which  Mrs.  Lownes 
0/  the  White  Lioii  recommends  a  grammar  for 
young  children. 

Ancient  illustrated  alphabets  usually  rejoiced 
in  two  or  three  gruesome  little  pictures,  calculated 
to  strike  terror  to  the  infant  breast.  As  the 
punishment  of  hanging  was  so  much  in  vogue  for 
even  trivial  offenses,  the  letter  G  almost  invari- 
ably stood  for  Gallows.  To  impress  the  moral  still 
deeper,  R  stood  for  "Robber  who  died  by  the  Rope," 
and  M  for  Murder,  graphically  illustrated  by  a  cut 
representing  one  man  stabbing  another;  C  started 
the  series  with  Coffin,  so  that  altogether  an  old 
alphabet  is  a  very  lively  and  instructive  piece  of 
work.  In  extenuation  it  must  be  said  that  the 
publishers  did  but  follow  the  popular  taste,  for 
even  kind  and  well-meaning  parents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  an  occasional  dose  of  horrors  was  good 
for  their  offspring.  This  we  can  see  from  the 
"Fairchild  Family,"  that  delectable  little  story- 
book the  early  editions  of  which  have  been  liter- 
ally thumbed  out  of  existence.  In  this  tale,  the 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  only  nine, 
are  solemnly  taken  by  their  father  to  see  a  criminal 
hanging  in  chains.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  they  are  anxious  to  get  away  from  this  ghastly 
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spectacle  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  Mr.  Fair- 
child  will  not  let  tbeni  stir  from  the  spot  until  he 
has  related  the  whole  history  of  the  crime,  and 
finished  up  with  an  appropriate  hymn  and  prayer. 
These  were  the  days,  one  must  recollect,  when 
London  mothers  of  the  poorer  classes  took  their 
children  as  a  great  treat  to  see  an  execution  at 
Newgate. 

As  time  went  on,  spelling-books  and  "Compleat 
Schoolmaster"  blossomed  out  into  short  tales, 
which  generall}'^  endeavored  to  point  a  moral, 
although,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  was  often  rather 
a  dubious  one.  The  good  intention,  however,  was 
always  there,  and  people  were  nothing  like  so 
critical  as  they  are  now.  An  unpretentious 
"Reader,"  to  be  bought  at  the  "Hand  and  Pen" 
in  East  Smithfield  gives  a  little  story  which 
strikes  one  as  being  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  in 
this  line.     It  may  be  briefly  rendered  as  follows: 

A  certain  old  luan  is  in  the  habit  of  rising  early, 
while  his  son,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  confirmed  slug- 
gard. In  the  course  of  one  of  his  matutinal  walks, 
the  old  gentleman  picks  up  a  bag  of  gold,  which, 
upon  his  return,  he  exhibits  triumphantly  to 
his  boy. 

"It  had  been  good  for  him  that  lost  it  to  have 
been  in  bed  as  I  am,"  is  the  characteristic  remark 
of  young  Hopeful  as  he  lolls  upon  his  pillows. 
With  this  sentiment,  however,  his  parent  will  by 
no  means  agree,  and  he  tells  his  son — this  is  rather 
a  shock  to  the  honest  reader — that  he  intends  to 
use  some  of  the  gold  to  put  him  to  a  trade  where 
he  will  have  to  work  the  best  part  of  the  night. 
Moral  (not  in  the  book):  Always  stick  to  what 
you  find  in  your  morning  walks. 

"The  patient  Sheep"  is  also  singularly  artless 
and  inconsequent.  "There  was  once  a  sheep  so 
charming  from  its  innocent  countenance,  its  fine 
fleecy  coat,  and  its  harmless  pranks,  that  the  son 
of  the  gentleman  whose  property  it  was  took  it 
home  for  his  amusement.  Having  played  with  it 
for  a  length  of  time,  till  he  was  tired,  it  was  again 
returned  to  the  flock.  During  its  domestic  con- 
finement it  had  endured  many  sufferings  from  the 
wildness  of  its  young  master,  and  now  no  longer 
dreaded  shearing,  or  the  other  hardships  incidental 
to  the  flock,  for  its  early  privations  had  taught  it 
patience.  Moral:  In  youth  be  patient  undersuffer- 
ing,  and  learn  to  bear  wrong  meekly." 

Another  primitive  reader,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
rejoiced  in  the  imposing  title  of  "A  Delectable 
Little  History  in  Metre  of  a  Lord  and  his  three 
Sons,  containing  his  Latter  Will  and  Legacy  to 
them  upon  his  deach-bed;  and  what  befell  them 
after  his  death."  Later  on  we  arrive  at  "The 
Ladies'  Help  to  Spelling,"  1722,  compiled  by  a 
Scotch  pedagogue,  which  was  in  addition  a  Letter- 
Writer,  and  ended  up  with  thirty-seven  pages  of 
Biblical  names,  divided  into  syllables!  There  was 


also  the  "Polite  Tutoress,"  written  more  especially 
for  feminine  sprigs  of  nobility,  being  a  "Series  of 
Dialogues  between  a  sensible  Governess  and 
several  of  her  pupils  of  the  first  Rank." 

Mayor's  Spelling-book  was  popular  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  went  through 
numerous  editions.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  can  recollect  their  early  struggles  wild  it, 
and  with  the  simple  story  therein  related  of  Miss 
Jane  Bond,  who  had  a  new  doll,  and  "her  kind 
aunt  gave  her  a  fine  piece  of  cloth  to  make  a  shift 
for  it.  She  also  gave  her  a  pair  of  stays  and  a 
long  lace  with  a  tag  to  it,  some  pretty  blue  gauze 
to  make  a  frock  and  a  broad  white  sash."  There 
is  to  me  something  fascinating  about  the  idea  of 
that  early  Victorian  doll  with  stays  actually  made 
to  lace  up!  Somehow,  Miss  Jane  Bond  is  connected 
in  my  mind  with  a  certain  discreet  Miss  Betsy 
Higgins,  aged  six,  who  figures — promenading  on 
a  common  in  a  square-cut  bodice — in  one  of 
Dorothy  Kilner's  antiquated  stories.  Betsy,  we 
are  told,  held  up  her  head  and  turned  out  her 
toes,  and  was  so  clever  and  agreeable  that  every- 
body was  fond  of  her.  She  never  forgot  to  say 
Madam  or  Sir;  so  that  people  used  to  call  her  the 
good  Miss  Higgins.  The  book  does  not  mention 
whether  she  died  young  or  not. 

A  new  era  in  educational  works  was  inaugurated 
by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  Hannah 
More,  all  of  whom  did  good  service  in  their  gener- 
ation. Their  writings  had,  at  any  rate,  something 
human  about  them,  a  quality  conspicuously  absent 
in  those  of  their  predecessors.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  many  thousands  of  British  children 
were  brought  up  on  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "Easy  Les- 
sons" and  "Hymns  in  Prose,"  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
spelling-books  and  "Fabulous  Histories."  These 
last  were  great  favorites,  particularly  one  which 
dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  a  family  of  Redbreasts, 
who  were  dubbed  respectively  Robin,  Dicky, 
Pecksy,  and  Flapsy.  Mrs.  Trimmer,  a  most 
kindly,  comfortable-looking  person  from  her  por- 
trait, had  twelve  children  of  her  own  to  bring  up, 
so  that  she  might  be  supposed  to  understand  what 
she  was  talking  about.  Now  that  every  second 
woman  you  meet  dabbles  in  literature,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  worthy  Mrs.  Trimmer  was 
extremely  anxious  to  get  her  books  placed  on  the 
S.  P.  C.  K.'s  lists,  but  that  "this  honor  she  was 
sensible  could  not  easily  be  attained  by  a  female 
writer."  After  considerable  delay,  however,  they 
passed  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  required,  being 
approved  of  by  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
and  eminent  divines.  Consequently  the  creator 
of  Pecksy  and  Flapsy  was  made  happy. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  our  modern  school 
books  were  very  scrappy  afi^airs.  Catechisms, 
Outlines,  and  Abridgments  were  the  order  of  the 
day  when  the  crinoline  swayed  supreme,  and  les- 
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sons  were  learned  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
blackboard  and  the  stocks.  One  little  insignificant 
volume  was  made  to  do  duty  for  six,  being  packed 
with  assorted  information.  A  specimen  of  this 
kind  now  lies  before  me,  wanting  both  back  and 
title-page.  It  contains  a  Complete  English  Gram- 
mar, the  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,  with  a 


"A  Pair   of  Bellows  to  Blow  OflF  the  Dust  Cast 

Upon  John  Fry." 

"The  SnuflPers  of  Divine  Love." 
"Hooks  and  Eyes  for  Believers'  Breeches." 
"High-Heeled  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in  Holiness." 
"A    Sigh  of  Sorrow    for   the  Sinners   of  Zion, 

Breathed   Out   of    a   Hole    in    the    Wall    of    an 


doggerel  verse  for  each.  Geography,  taking  in  the      Earthen  Vessel,  Known  Among  Men  by  the  name 
whole  world,  a  Chronological  Table  from  the  Crea-      of  Samuel  Fish." 


tion  to  the  year  1776.  Arithmetic  Tables,  a  list  of 
foreign  coins,  and  a  page  or  two  of  mythology: 
This  last  is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
'Who  was  the  father  of  Bacchus?"  "What  can 
you  tell  me  about  Pomona?"  and  so  on.  Mythology 
does  not  receive  much  attention  in  present-day 
schools;  it  is  not  considered  a  "branch."  As  a 
result,  the  rising  generation,  if  turned  into  a 
gallery  of  old  masters,  can  sometimes  find  no 
other  name  for  the  gods  and  goddesses  therein 
depicted  but  "old  dufifers." 

Lord  Byron  is  said  to  have  liked  "something 
craggy  whereon  to  break  his  mind."  Our  mothers 
and  fathers  broke  their  juvenile  minds,  and  so 
also  did  some  of  us,  upon  "Murray's  Grammar," 
which  was  craggy  enough  for  anybody,  Slater's 
"Chronology,"  Keith  "On  the  Globes,"  Mangnall's 
"Questions,"  Ince's  "Outlines,"  and  Pinnock's 
"Catechism;"  also  upon  the  "Child's  Guide  to 
Knowledge,"  "Mary's  Grammar,"  (but  that  had 
stories  in  it!),  and  dear  old  "Mrs.  Markham"  of 
happy  and  universal  memory.  Upon  many  a 
dusty  top  shelf  can  these  waifs  and  strays  of  by- 
gone educational  struggles  be  found,  left  stranded 
by  the  tide  that  is  now  a  mighty  toirent,  the  end 
of  whose  course  no  man  can  by  any  means  foresee. 

Shkila  E.  Braine. 


Titles  of  Books. 

Catalogued   by  title,   these  books  would   come 
under  the  following  heads: 
A_q;-ria{  Itu  ral — 

Ruskiu,  J.  "On  the  Art  of  Constructing  Sheep- 
folds." 

lidgeworth.     "On  Irish  Bulls." 
Sp07'ting — 

Ivliot.     "The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 

"The  Game  in  Wall  Street  and  How  to  Play  It 
Successfully." 

It  would  seem  that  in  Cromwell's  time  writers 
of  books  were  aj)t  in  incubating  freak  titles  that 
would  conijiare  favorably  with  such  titular  mon- 
strosities of  the  nineteenth  century  as  "The 
Monkey  That  Would  Not  Kill,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  indefinitely.     Here  are  some  of  them: 

"A  Most  Delectable.  Sweet-Perfumed  Nose-Gay 
for  God's  Saints  to  Smell  At." 


"The  Spiritual  Mustard  Pot  to  Make  the  Soul 
Sneeze  with  Devotion." 

"A  Shot  Aimed  at  the  Devil's  Hind-Quarters 
Through,  the  Tube  of  the  Cannon  of  the  Cove- 
nant." 

o 

Apparently  red  is  the  favorite  color  in  fiction. 
Some  recent  titles  include: 

"The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  Crane. 
"The  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  Gras. 
"Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot,"  Jirebuck. 
"Under  the  Red  Robe,"  Crockett. 
"Under  the  Red  Lamp,"  Doyle. 

The  taste  for  the  red  in  romance  is  not  wholly 
recent,  however,  as  shown  by  the  following  titles 
of  older  books: 

"Crimson  Kisses." 

"Scarlet  Sin." 

"Red  and  White,"  Holt. 

"Red  Cloud,"  jButler. 

"Red  Court  Farm,"  Wood. 

"Red  Eric  and  Lord  Delaval," 

"The  Red  Hall,"  Wilson. 

"The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,"  Sadlier. 

"Red-Letter  Days  in  Applethorpe,"  Dodge. 

"The  Red  Mantle,"  Zeller. 

"The  Red  Rose  Villa,"  Aguilar. 

"The  Red  Rover,"  Cooper. 

"Red  Shoes,"  Andersen. 

"The  Red  Silk  Handkerchief,"  Bunner. 

"Red  Riding  Hood,"  Notley. 

"The  Red  Sky  of  the  Morning."  Hall. 

"A  Red  Wall-Flower,"  Warner. 

"Redgauntlet,"  Scott. 

"Redmont  Count  O'Hanlon,"  Carleton. 

"The  Redskins,"  Cooper. 

A  met  ican  Book- Lore. 


Cypresses. 

How  stately  and  how  statuesque  they  stand. 
These  somber-foliaged  trees  that  one  may  see 

By  shrines  of  death  in  many  a  foreign  land. 
Mute  mourners  over  frail  mortality! 

And    when  I  muse  upon  them,  tapering,  tall. 
One  scene  before  my  eyes  will  ever  start, — 

The  solemn  group  by  Rome's  embattled  wall 
Forever  grieving  over  Shelley's  heart! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 
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h 


Hy  Frederic  Harrison. 

[All  address  on  the  unveiling  of  the  Portraits  of  L,anib  and 
Keats  at  the  Passmore  I'aI wards  Free  Library  at  F;d- 
monton,  luighmd:] 

In  offering  to  the  fine  library  and  literary  insti- 
tution in  which  we  meet  to-day  the  medallion 
portraits  in  bronze  of  Charles  Lamb  and  of  John 
Keats  the  founder  has  still  further  enlarged  his 
noble  gift  and  has  added  to  the  people  of  Edmon- 
ton a  new  claim  on  their  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments. This  handsome  foundation  is  but  one  of 
many  scores  of  others  which  will  long  record  to 
our  descendants  the   name  of  Passmore  Edwards. 

These  nurseries  of  thought  and  culture  which 
will  bear  his  name  (as  churches  in  Rome  are  so 
proudly  and  vainly  inscribed — gx  nijatificentia 
Sexti,  or  Paiili)  are  the  munificent  gifts  to  his 
fellow-citizens  of  one  who  is  himself  a  member  of 
the  literary  order  and  the  founder  of  a  new  era 
in  journalism.  It  is  an  example  of  public  spirit 
which  is  far  more  common  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe.  In  England  our  magnates  of 
high  rank  and  vast  possessions  think  that  they 
can  best  gratify  their  fellow-citizens  by  exhibiting 
their  own  magnificence,  and  can  best  advance  the 
public  taste  by  occasionally  admitting  them  to 
view  their  galleries  or  their  racehorses.  The 
wealthy  citizens  of  America  are  more  wont  to  de- 
vote their  abundance  to  the  public,  and  have 
given  a  large  part  of  the  universities,  libraries, 
museums  and  observatories  in  the  States.  I  re- 
member writing  for  an  American  review  a  little 
essay  on  "The  Uses  of  Rich  Men  in  the  Common- 
wealth," and  I  described  the  public  gifts  common 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  The  Athenians  called 
them  Leitiirgies,  and  most  of  the  immortal  dramas 
of  Athens  and  manj'  of  the  exquisite  remains  of 
architecture  that  we  see  to  day  were  the  free  gifts 
to  their  fellow  citizens  of  rich  and  patriotic  pat- 
rons, such  as  was  Herodes  Atticus  in  the  time  of 
the  empire.  The  example  is  too  rare  in  Eng- 
land— almost  unknown  in  London — where  men  of 
wealth  are  often  willing  to  subscribe  to  a  hospital 
or  an  institution,  but  where  we  seldom  find  any 
man  willing  to  devote  a  large  fortune  to  some 
truly  munificent  institution.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
course  of  time  the  south  of  England  and  its  capi- 
tal may  receive  such  benefactions  as  are  common 
in  America  and  not  unknown  in  our  northern 
counties,  and  that  London,  too,  may  count  its 
Passmore  Edwardses  to  follow  the  Herodes  Attici 
of  old. 

We  are  about  to  unveil  the  bronze  images  of 
Lamb  and  Keats,  whose  memory  is  kept  green  in 
this  place.  Charles  Lamb  passed  the  close  of  his 
life  and  died  in  a  cottage  hard  by  this  spot — a 
cottage  happily  still  untouched  in  its  primitive 
simplicity.    He  is  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard 


within  a  few  minutes'  walk,  and  a  gravestone  over 
his  coffin  and  a  marble  monument  in  the  church 
record  his  life  in  the  parish.  John  Keats,  born  in 
London,  and  living  his  short  life  in  the  northern 
suburbs,  passed  some  time  in  a  house  still  stand- 
ing unaltered  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cottage 
of  Lamb,  and  then  went  to  live  at  Hampstead, 
within  a  short  walk  of  this  spot.  He  is  buried  in 
the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  her  ancient  walls,  where  lies  the  heart 
of  Shelley — cor  cordium. 

Both  Lamb  and  Keats  toiled  and  dreamed,  knew 
intense  joy  and  acute  sorrow,  in  the  early  years 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  Three  and  even  four  generations  have  come 
and  gone  since  their  time.  Keats  died  at  twenty- 
five,  before  the  birth  of  most  of  us  here  to  day. 
Charles  Lamb  died  at  fifty-nine,  within  my  own 
lifetime,  and  is  still  remembered  by  old  men  yet 
alive.  Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
early  work  of  Lamb  and  some  eighty  years  since 
that  of  Keats.  Yet  to-day  the  fame  of  both 
stands  higher  than  it  stood  in  their  lifetime  or  at 
any  time  since  their  deaths.  It  will  be  for  the 
twentieth  century  to  judge,  at  the  centenaries  of 
their  death  in  1934  and  1921  respectively,  what 
will  be  their  ultimate  rank  in  English  prose  and 
poetry.  It  is  too  soon  perhaps  for  us  to  dogmatize 
with  confidence.  For  in  general  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  observe  that  when  a  hundred  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  a  writer  inscribed  Finis  in  the  book 
of  his  earthly  life  the  time  has  come  when  he  can 
be  judged  fairly  and  finally  in  the  roll  of  English 
letters— all  his  own  friends  and  his  own  enemies 
removed,  the  novelty  of  his  own  gifts  faded  away, 
the  fashions  and  prejudices  of  the  daj^  long 
changed,  and  a  strong  presumption  established 
that,  if  he  be  still  lively  in  the  memory  of  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  generation  after  his  own,  it  must  be 
due  to  some  real  originality  and  power.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
and  to-day  let  us  avoid  all  hyperboles  and  eulo- 
giums.  Two  men  of  genius  have  been  associated 
with  the  traditions  of  this  district.  Living  men 
have  known  them  here.  And  we  testify  to-day 
that  those  who  dwell  here  and  who  love  letters 
have  not  forgotten  them  nor  the  thought  they  left 
to  the  ages  to  come. 

Both  Lamb  and  Keats  will  be  remembered 
(amidst  all  the  differences  which  separate  the 
humorist  from  the  morbid  poet)  each  for  his 
peculiar,  fascinating  gift — Lamb  for  an  inimitable 
genius  of  light  and  airy  criticism,  Keats  for  an  in- 
exhaustible spring  of  melodious  and  perfumed 
song.  There  is  no  second  Lamb  in  prose,  no  sec- 
ond Keats  in  verse.  Each  has  a  hallmark  of  his 
own  on  every  product  of  his  mint — unmistakable, 
incomparable,  native — which  no  man  can  imitate, 
none  can    parody,  no  man    can  pirate,  yet  which 
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could  no  more  be  repeated  in  English  literature 
than  we  could  turn  out  a  new  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" or  a  second  "Lycidas." 

I  am  not  comparing  Lamb  to  Oliver  Goldsmith 
nor  Keats  to  Milton.  I  say  no  more  than  this, 
that  Elia  has  his  own  rare   charm  just  as  dear  old 


Goethe  and  Scott.  In  all  of  them  we  find  pro- 
found insight,  mighty  imagination,  vast  range  of 
experience  and  sympathy,  mass  of  work,  world- 
wide, universal  glory  and  influence. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  claim  anything  of  the 
kind   for   Keats,  or  for  Lamb.     The  vein  of  each 


"Goldie"  had   his  special  charm;  that   Keats  has      is  a  simple  streak  of  fine  ore,  of  narrow  limit  and 


an  inimitable  lyric  spell  as  inimitable  in  its  own 
way  as  was  ever  that  of  Milton  himself.  Let  us 
avoid  all  trace  of  exaggeration  in  our  praise.  The 
true  genius  needs  no  such  excess,  gains  nothing 
by  it  and  would  .-icorn  to  receive  it.  It  is  too  much 
the  fashion  when  a  memorial  is  set  up,  or  a  biog- 
raphy is  issued,  to  use  about  the  object  of  this 
honor  the  tone  of  extravagant  eulogy,  as  if  our 
history  or  our  literature  contained  no  other  name 
so  great.  Those  whose  task  it  is  to  "inaugurate" 
(as  the  newspapers  affect  to  call  it)  a  monument 
to  a  dead  worthy  too  often  speak  as  if  it  were 
their  bounden  duty  "to  lie  like  a  tombstone." 
This  is  not  true  reverence.  It  dishonors  our  dead 
worthy.  We  will  not  lie  like  a  tombstone,  nor 
even  like  a  funeral  sermon,  which  is  hardly  more 
veracious.  Let  us  utter  absolutely  nothing  but 
words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

Neither  Lamb  nor  Keats  can  claim  a  place  in 


without  pretension  to  inspire  generations  of  men. 
Mass  of  work,  variety  of  gift,  profundity,  wide 
knowledge  of  man  and  the  world,  belong  not  to 
either.  We  could  no  more' compare  Keats  with 
Shakespeare  than  we  could  compare  Mont  Blanc 
with  one  of  its  own  snowy  pinnacles,  and  we 
can  no  more  go  to  Lamb  for  what  we  get  from 
Bacon  than  we  could  expect  to  find  the  contents 
of  a  good  library  in  a  single  volume.  Now,  if 
Lamb  and  Keats  are  worthy  of  the  foremost  rank, 
what  rank  do  we  reserve  for  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare? And  mass  of  work,  brain  power,  influ- 
ence over  ages  and  races  belong  to  Spenser,  to 
Chaucer,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Burns — yea,  to 
Byron  and  Shelley  amongst  poets,  as  they  do  to 
Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Thackeray  and 
Macaulay  in  prose.  And  brain  power,  range  of 
work,  influence  over  mankind,  outweigh  wit, 
fancy,  and  the  mirth  of  the  most  airy  and  curious 


the  very  foremost  ranks  of  our  writers  and  poets.  sj^mpathy,  as  they  certainly  outweigh  the  most 
It  would  be  untrue  and  unreal  to  pretend  that  melodious  poetr}'^  where  conception  is  lost  and 
they  do.  They  have  unique  gifts — Lamb  as  a  de-  overpowered  in  music  and  passionate  rapture, 
lightful  humorist,  the  very  Ariel  of  critics,  with  a  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  would  be 
wonderful  instinct  for  the  older  drama;  Keats  as  criminal  to  indulge  shallow  enthusiasms,  and  mis- 
having   an   unrivaled  gift  of  sensuous  lyric.     We  chiev^ous    to    exalt    enchanting  qualities  of  mere 


do  not  assert  that  Lamb  is  one  of  the  master- 
spirits of  English  thought,  one  of  the  fountain- 
heads  of  our  literature.  Nor  is  Keats,  indeed, 
among  the  inmost  circle  of  the  blessed  poets  whose 
thrones  are  grouped  round  Shakespeare.  Yet 
these  two  hold  their  own.  There  is  no  second 
Lamb;  there  is  no  other  Keats. 

In  these  days  of  so  much  hysterical  enthusiasm 


form  over  abiding  contributions  to  the  great  liter- 
ature of  all  time.  We  are  perilously  near  that 
decadence  down  to  the  "silver  age,"  which  seems 
to  be  the  senility  of  all  great  epochs  of  literature, 
when  delight  in  form  supersedes  the  substance  of 
prose  or  verse,  when  fashion  dogmatizes  about 
style,  when  the  fascination  found  in  the  way  in 
which  a  thought  is  said  blinds  some  weak  votaries 


in  things  of  taste,  of  so  much  combative  paradox,      to  the  thing  that  is  said  and  even  to  the  meaning 


it  may  be  as  well  to  make  it  plainer  in  what  sense 
I  hesitate  to  claim  for  either  the  first  rank.  The 
first  tank  in  prose,  as  in  verse,  is  reserved  for 
those  who  have  embalmed  great  and  virile 
thoughts  in  perfect  form,  who  have  a  vast  range 
of  ideas  and  have  pierced  to  the  roots  of  varied 
phases  of  nature  and  of  life,  who  have   given  to 


of  what  is  said.  Tennyson's  exquisite  graces 
have  made  us  all  so  sensitive  to  "precious" 
phrases,  and  Stevenson's  subtle  enamels  in  prose, 
have  given  such  vogue  to  artful  modulations  that 
we  are  all  apt  to  talk  as  if  some  lovely  lines  on  a 
rosebud,  or  an  ode  on  "the  first  swallow,"  could 
place  their  author  on  a  level   with  Shakespeare's 


after  ages    whole   masses  of  immortal    work,  and  "Sonnets"  and   Milton's  "Lyrics,"  though  no  one' 

who  fire  the  heart  and  brain  of    many  millions,  imagines  that  theirvvriter  could  have  conceived  a 

pa.st,  present  and    to  come.     That   is  to  say,  the  "Hamlet"  or  a   "Paradise  Lost."     Or,  again,    we 

supreme  seats  are  for  work,  wherein  the  thought  talk  as  if  some  pellucid  sense    about  an   old  play 

is  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  the  form;  wherein  or  a  new   poem  could   place  the   essayist  in  the 

the   thought    is  profound,   large,   various;    where  rank  of  Bacon  or  Hume, 
there  is  ma.ss  and  volume  of  splendid  achievement,  A  truce  to  all  such   hectic  extravagances  when 


jxivver  over  vast  numbers.  :ill  nges,  races  and  sym- 
pathies. This  is  eminently  tAie  of  the  Shake- 
sj)eare.s,  Dante.s,  Homers,  and  is  more  or  less  true 
of  such  men  as  Bac(jn,  Milton,  Ciuuicer,  Fielding, 


we  dwell  on  the  delightful  things  left  us  by  these 
two  men,  so  diverse  in  nature  and  yet  so  much 
akin  in  suffering  and  broken  hopes.  Needless 
to  day  to  rehearse  the  pangs   and  tragedies  in  the 
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life  of  either — to  speak  of  the  low  estate,  scanty 
education,  drudgery  and  ill-health  of  Lamb,  with 
the  horrible  catastrophe  and  lifelong  burden  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  sister's  malady.  Nor  need 
we  speak  of  Keat's  life  of  struggle  and  sickness, 
his  intense  sensitiveness,  his  mad  and  hopeless 
passion,  the  agonies  of  his  dying  hours  and  the 
fatality  of  death  in  early  youth. 

Still  less  need  we  pretend  to  weigh,  to  appraise, 
to  criticise  either  of  these  men,  or  seek  to  forecast 
the  place  they  will  hold  in  the  final  roll  of  English 
literature.  It  is  amply  enough  for  us  to-day  that, 
perhaps  all  through  this  century  ."their  work,  so 
diflferent,  so  rare,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  the 
esteem  of  all  good  judges,  so  that  we  may  say 
that  we  have  reached  a  right  estimate  of  both. 
No  one  compares  them  to  each  other,  or  dreams  of 
of  offering  any  relative  judgment  about  the  two. 
It  is  enough  to  say — and  this  sums  up  the  case — 
each  had  a  rare,  unique,  fascinating  gift  of  his 
own. 

As  humorist  Charles  Lamb  stands  in  the  fore- 
most rank — less  poetic,  less  idyllic  than  Gold- 
smith, less  sardonic  than  Swift,  less  graceful  than 
Addison  and  Steele,  less  robust  than  Fielding,  less 
many-sided  than  Thackeray,  less  creative  than 
Dickens,  but  withal  a  man  having  a  spark  of  the 
Falstaffian  humor,  that  humor  of  the  "Can- 
terbury Tales"  and  the  "Antiquary,"  the  grand 
Homeric  humor  of  the  great  imaginative  masters 
of  the  Human  Comedy.  Not  that  I  compare 
Lamb's  sweet  and  simple  Pan  pipe  to  these  im- 
mortal conceptions.  But  he  is  of  their  kith  and 
kin;  he  can  use  their  mother  tongue;  he  is  free 
of  their  guild. 

And  how  buoyant  is  his  style!  How  artless, 
and  yet  what  art,  could  we  only  get  to  see  it! 
How  pure,  how  natural,  how  jovial,  is  the  Eng- 
lish of  Elia!  Let  him  who  would  study  plain, 
easy  prose  read  Lamb's  "Essays"  or  "Letters." 
You  cannot  copy  or  imitate  them.  They  are  in- 
imitable, and  yet  so  plain  that  a  child  can  follow 
them.  They  well  up  straight  from  a  gay,  sympa- 
thetic, loving  heart,  as  if  the  brain  hardly  aided 
in  the  act  of  expression.  The  quaint  little  parlor 
of  Bay  Cottage  rings  with  his  laughter!  How 
kindly,  how  garrulous,  how  bright!— and  yet 
written  amid  such  cruel  griefs,  toils,  anxieties  and 
disappointments. 

John  Keats  presents  a  remarkable  problem.  Hjs 
was  the  shortest  life  in  the  whole  roll  of  English 
literature  (if  we  except  the  boy  Chatterton,  who 
was  hardly  a  poet  at  all).  Keats  was  but  twenty- 
f;ye  years  and  four  months  old  at  his  death.  Now 
Shelley  was  thirty  and  Byron  was  thirty-six,  and 
they  are  the  youngest  of  our  poets.  And  neither 
Shelley  nor  Byron  had  written  such  poetry  as 
Keats  before  he  was  twenty-four.  It  would  be 
difficult  in  all  modern  literature   to  name  any  one 


who  had  produced  such  exquisite  work  at  so  early 
an  age.  Keats'  whole  work  was  composed  at  an 
age  earlier  than  that  at  which  Milton  wrote 
"Lycidas."  or  Shakespeare  wrote  "Venus  and 
Adonis."  In  our  thoughts  about  Keats  let  us  re- 
member that  he  was  "a  wonderful  lad" — an  un- 
formed, untrained,  neuropathic  youth  of  genius — 
whose  whole  achievement  came  earlier  in  life 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  man  recorded  in 
any  literature.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the 
whole  series  of  men  eminent  in  various  ways  in 
recorded  history  (unless  we  go  to  painters  like 
Giotto  and  Raffaelle.  or  to  musicians  like  Pergo- 
lese,  Mozart  and  Bellini),  no  man  has  left  such 
considerable  work  accomplished  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  as  did   Keats — "the  wonderful  lad." 

It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  we  have  of 
Keats  were  the  first  experiments  of  a  genius  who 
by  the  civil  law  was  not  yet  stii  Juris,  whose  short 
life  was  a  chronic  fever  and  whose  aspirations 
and  ideals  were  in  constant  flux.  But  we  cannot 
assume,  because  in  his  first  flight  he  left  a  few 
hundred  of  exquisite  verses,  that  at  fifty  he  would 
have  been  the  peer  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
Let  us  also  remember  that  injudicious  editors  and 
admirers  have  preserved  not  only  those  horrible 
love  letters  of  his  last  agony — "those  wild  and 
wandering  cries,"  "those  confusions  of  a  stricken 
youth"  (we  may  say) — but  also  much  of  the  raw 
and  tawdry  stuff"  which  Keats,  like  all  men  of 
genius,  poured  out  in  his  first  efforts  to  soar.  Of 
all  poets,  perhaps  (unless  it  be  Byron,  who  had  a 
mania  for  scribbling),  Keats  is  the  most  unequal. 
Considering  his  extreme  youth  and  his  shabby 
training,  this  was  natural  enough.  Keats  can 
give  us  perfect  gems  like  the  "Ode  to  the  Night- 
ingale," the  "Ode  to  the  Grecian  Urn,"  some  of 
the  "Sonnets,"  much  of  the  "Lamia"  and  most  of 
the  "Pot  of  Basil"  (not  a  thousand  lines  in  all), 
and  then  some  gross  failures  in  various  experi- 
ments which  ought  not  to  be  printed  at  all. 

Almost  all  poets  but  Milton  have  left  behind 
them  much  that  is  immeasurably  below  their  best 
and  something  very  poor  indeed.  Shakespeare 
himself  has  done  so,  and  Dryden,  Pope,  Byron 
and  Wordsworth  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
bathos.  What  wonder  if  Keats  at  twenty-two 
did  this  also?  Even  on  an  occasion  when  we 
meet  to  do  honor  to  a  delightful  poet,  I  will  not 
fall  in  with  the  hysterics  of  some  eminent  critics 
and  tell  you  that  Keats  stands  beside  Shakespeare 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  our  poets.  We  have  far 
too  much  of  this  neuropathic  mouthing  in  our 
day,  which  seems  the  age  of  the  hyperboles  of 
cliques  and  fanatics  and  of  exaggerated  delight  in 
some  special  phrase  or  note.  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  we  find  in  Keats  some  odes  of  exquisite  past 
sion  and  charm,  a  delight  in  glow  and  color  tba 
touches  us  like  a  canvas  by  Giorgione,  a  few  short 
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lyrics  which  stand  in  the  everlasting  lyrical  tri- 
umphs of  our  tongue,  a  promise  of  command  over 
the  melody  of  verse,  a  power  of  painting  in 
winged  words  which  (if  he  had  lived  another 
twenty  or  thirty  years)  might  have  placed  him 
well  in  the  rank  of  poets  somewhere  below  Milton 
and  Shakespeare.  Might  have  done  this,  if  only 
promise  were  always  followed  by  performance;  if 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  nature  of  Keats  as  a 
man,  his  brain,  and  hold  on  truths  and  realities, 
equaled  his  mastery  over  language;  if  we  did  not 
too  often  feel  (even  in  his  best  and  latest  work) 
that  the  instrument  wherefrom  he  wrung  forth 
such  luscious  music  seem  endowed  with  magic 
gifts  to  dash  itself  free  from  the  hands  and  con- 
sciousness of  him  who  held  it. 

And  now.  before  I  pull  the  veils  aside  and  show 
you  Mr.  Frampton's  beautiful  work,  I  will  end 
with  a  moral  (for  I  am  one  of  those  incorrigible 
people  who  are  never  easy  till  they  get  down  to 
the  moral  of  the  thing),  and  there  is  a  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  lives  of  these  two  men.  Here 
was  L,amb,  a  man  born  in  the  class  of  office  ser- 
vants in  the  Temple,  educated  in  the  Bluecoat 
school,  where  he  never  reached  the  upper  class, 
chained  as  a  subordinate  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
never  much  above  indigence,  afflicted  with  a  ter- 
rible domestic  calamity,  and  yet  to-day  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  writers  of  the  age, 
and  still  one  of  the  most  accomplished  critics  of 
the  older  drama. 

Again,  here  is  Keats,  the  sou  of  a  livery-stable 
keeper,  apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  a  Scotch  surgeon, 
drudging  at  surgery  till  the  age  of  twenty,  struck 
down  soon  after  with  a  mortal  malady,  poor  all  his 
life,  unsettled,  self-taught,  wholly  dependent  on 
himself  for  guidance,  which  he  sorely  needed, 
and  yet  recognized  as  having,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  written  sonnets  which  would  not  dis- 
grace Milton,  lyrics  that  Shelley  might  have 
owned  and  letters  that  Byron  could  hardly  sur- 
pass. Keats  knew  no  Greek,  and  yet  his  "Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  his  "L,amia,"  are  redolent  of 
the  essence  of  Greek  myths.  Milton  himself  was 
hardly  more  truly  Greek  in  his  imagination.  . 


and  form.  And  so,  too,  did  Swift  and  Defoe, 
Goldsmith  and  Gibson,  Mill  and  Grote,  Spencer 
and  Darwin.  Milton,  Gray  and  Johnson  are  the 
few  examples  of  those  who  received  complete 
academic  training,  and  even  they  gave  themselves 
the  best  part  of  their  own  education. 

You,  too,  may  give  yourselves  your  own  educa- 
tion. Nay,  you  must  do  so!  It  is  as  true  almost 
for  those  of  us  who  are  not  endowed  with  genius, 
as  it  is  for  those  who  are,  that  education  can  only 
give  us  the  means  of  training  our  own  minds. 
You  who  have  free  use  of  such  libraries  as  this, 
who  can  find  evening  schools,  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutes  within  a  few  miles  of  your  home, 
have  far  more  means  of  training  the  mind  than 
ever  had  Lamb  or  Keats.  Lamb  had  to  beg,  bor- 
row, screw  and  scheme  to  get  sight  of  a  "Fletcher" 
or  a  "Ben  Johnson"  or  a  "Marlowe."  Keats  quite 
worried  a  friend  to  lend  a  "Faery  Queen.'  If 
such  men  could  have  had  the  run  of  such  a  store- 
house of  standard  literature  as  is  contained  on  the 
shelves  around  us  with  what  rapture  would  they 
have  fallen  on  the  feast — how  they  would  have 
celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  the  munificent 
founders  of  these  public  libraries. 

Why  is  it,  I  often  ask  myself,  that  our  English 
people,  which  for  ages  has  bred  such  imaginative 
genius,  which  has  a  literature  which  nothing  in 
the  modern  world  can  rival,  are  the  least  reading 
people  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  north  of  the 
Alps  and  west  of  the  Carpathians?  Why  are  we 
so  far  behind  our  American  kinsmen?  Wh3%  in 
the  matters  of  free  libraries  and  books,  do  we 
come  behind  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Hollanders, 
and  Belgians,  French,  and  certainly  Americans? 
Why  cannot  we  make  better  use  even  of  the 
munificent  gifts  of  patriotic  citizens?  I  know 
not:  but  it  is  so. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  mechanical  and 
bureaucratic  methods  of  our  official  education, 
with  our  primary  schools  and  standards  and  tests, 
our  endless  examinations  (which  means  endless 
cramming),  and  all  our  engine-turned,  compound- 
action  machiney  for  forcing  facts  into  young 
brains,  as  if  we  were    forcing   carbonic  acid    gas 


Here  are   two  of  our  brightest  men  of  genius,      into  spring  water,  may   make    useful    clerks  and 


one  a  writer  of  exquisite  prose,  the  other  a  poet 
endowed  with  the  luscious  note  of  a  nightingale. 
Yet  both  were  wholly  bereft  of  any  education  of 
the  official  and  academic  sort.  They  gave  them- 
selves the  whole  of  the  education  they  had  with 
scant  leisure,  meager  resources,  cruel  hindrances. 


accountants,  but  is  benumbing  to  the  sense  of  lit- 
erature, fatal  to  art,  fatal  to  poetry.  It  teaches 
millions,  it  is  true,  the  art  of  correct  correspond- 
ence, quick  arithmetic  and  some  popular  statistics 
of  a  remunerative  sort.  But  it  deadens  original- 
ity of  mind,   vulgarizes  form,  dulls  the  desire  for 


How  few  indeed  of  our  famous    writers  of  prose      literature  and  would  cramp  genius,  if  it  ever  could 
or  verse, 'even  our   men  of  learning  or  of  science,      seize  the  chance. 


owe  Ihtir  success  to  the  conventional  school  and 
college  curriculum.  Not  Shakespeare,  certainly, 
nor  Marlowe,  nor  Pope,  nor  Shelley,  nor  Byron, 
nor  Burns,  nor  vScott.  All  of  these  made  them- 
selves, fortned  their  own   minds,  their  own    ideals 


vStrive  to  lift  this  reproach  from  our  English 
name,  that  we  are  indifferent  even  to  our  own  im- 
mortal literature.  Let  us  make  more  use  of  the 
libraries  we  have,  think  less  about  colleges  and 
examinations  and  degrees,  dispute  less  about  edu- 
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cation.  Let  us  think  more  of  educating  ourselves, 
as  Lamb  did,  as  Keats  did.  Let  us  use  the  books 
we  have,  and  take  care  always  to  use  the  best 
books. 

* 

Among  My  Books. 

What  a  literary  tact  had  Charles  Lamb  !  How 
he  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  chief  directions  in  which  literary  taste  was  to 
to  go,  almost  to  the  end  of  it !  He  revived  for  us 
the  Pilizabethans.  He  it  was,  as  much  as  any  one, 
who  began  the  breaking  up  of  the  Johnsonian 
tradition  in  prose.  From  him  we  first  hear  the 
voice  of  personal  criticism  which  judges  books  and 
life  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  man  him.self, 
not  according  to  a  ;^r?"<7ri  rules  laid  down  by  Boileau 
or  Pope.  His  lightsome  touch  in  the  essay  is  still 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  all.  What  he  felt  and 
said  about  the  books  he  loved  may  be  regarded  as 
little  less  than  authoritative  and  final. 

Yet  there  is  one  expression  of  his  feeling  about 
books  against  which  I  would  venture  to  enter  a 
mild  protest.  He  rules  out  of  court,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  great  class  of  Biblia  ABiblia — the 
books  that  are  no  books,  "the  books  without  which 
no  gentleman's  library  can  be  considered  com- 
plete." One  knows  the  sort  of  thing  he  means — 
the  interminable  rows,  in  full  calf,  of  weary, 
dreary  sermons  and  of  histories  and  biographies 
almost  as  intolerable.  So  far  the  court  is  with 
him.  But  I  fear  he  included  in  the  category 
other  works  which,  while  making  no  claim  to  be 
classed  as  literary,  yet  have  their  attractions  for 
the  true  lovers  of  books.  If  we  face  facts,  and 
ask  what  books  are  most  read,  or  at  least  con- 
sulted at  the  present  day,  an  honest  plebiscite, 
even  among  those  who  care  for  books,  will  prob- 
ably bring  out  at  the  top  of  the  poll  works  of  ref- 
erence. Dictionaries,  annuals,  atlases,  even  direc- 
tories— these  would  certainly  have  been  classed 
by  Charles  Lamb  among  the  Biblia  A-Biblia,  and 
yet  I  will  venture  a  word  for  them. 

Let  it  be  granted  at  once  that  these  beings  in 
the  shape  of  books  lack  that  quality  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  literature.  The  personal 
element  is  wanting;  the  facts  are  presented  to  us 
without  having  passed  through  the  lens  of  another 
man's  imagination.  Yet  are  there  not  moods  in 
which  we  are  tired  of  other  men's  view  of  things? 
Our  pedagogues,  critical  and  otherwise,  complain 
that  we  prefer  to  read  about  Shakespeare  or 
Shelley  rather  than  the  poets  themselves,  but 
there  comes  a  reaction  to  all  that,  and  we  get 
tired  of  reading  "about  it  and  about"  and  return 
with  relish  to  the  Ding  an  sich,  "the  thing  as  in 
itself  it  really  is,"  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  felic- 
itous translation  (if  it  was  a  translation). 


Instead  of  submitting  to  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter and  following  blindly  the  guidance  of 
another  man's  imagination  or  reasoning,  we  feel 
at  times  the  desire  to  exerci.se  our  own  faculties, 
and  on  those  occasions  there  is  nothing  so  stimu- 
lating as  masses  of  discrete  facts.  Even  the 
farmer  of  legend  found  Johnson's  Dictionary  very 
interesting,  if  somewhat  disconnected.  There  is 
a  story  of  Browning  that,  when  he  and  his  Bank 
of  England  father  came  to  the  momentous  decis- 
ion that  he  should  adopt  a  poet's  career,  he  set 
himself  down  and  read  Johnson's  Dictionary  right 
through.  Hence  "Sordello"  and  his  other  obscur- 
ities, it  may  be  objected.  But  others  have  felt  the 
charm  of  words  as  words,  and  especially  the  at- 
traction of  their  history.  I,  for  one,  will  confess 
that  I  can  read  Professor  Skeat's  big  Etymological 
Dictionary,  page  after  page,  with  as  complete  an 
abstraction  from  earthly  afi'airs  as  if  it  were  the 
"Three  Mousquetaires."  Some  people  object  to 
cutting  leaves  of  books;  but  what  if  you  get  a 
big  dictionary  of  a  language  of  which  you  know 
something,  catch  a  glimpse  of  words  you  know 
and  many  more  that  you  do  not  know  as  the 
paper-knife  courses  along  the  edges  ?  I  can  re- 
call as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  the 
time  when  I  first  cut  into  my  big  Liddell  and 
Scott,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  come 
almost  equally  pleasant  recollections  of  the  first 
overhauling  of  Bellows'  Pocket  French  Diction- 
ary. 

I  need  not  sing  of  maps;  Stevenson  has  done 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  imagination.  Lord 
Salisbury  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politician. 
But  the  fascination  is  doubled  when  the  maps  are 
old,  provided  they  go  sufficiently  into  detail. 
There  is  nothing  that  sets  the  imagination  a-gal- 
lop  so  quickly  as  eighteenth  century  maps;  the 
comical,  conical  little  mountains  and  the  fortresses 
and  churches  represented  by  schoolboy  sketches, 
whales  spouting  in  the  waters  where  never  a 
whale  was  ever  seen,  even  the  curly  tails  of  the 
old  copper-plate  writing  in  which  the  names  of 
towns  are  written — all  give  an  old-world  air  which 
puts  your  mind  in  the  proper  mood  for  imagining 
all  sorts  of  brave  adventures  amid  the  scenes 
symbolized  on  the  map.  I  have  an  atlas  devoted 
entirely  to  Old  Poland  before  the  First  Division, 
and  I  can  wander  for  hours  amongst  the  scenes 
there  depicted.  How  it  sets  the  mind  to  work  to 
find  all  the  towns  of  Southern  Poland  with  their 
Turkish  equivalents  written  beneath  the  ordinary 
names  ! 

Then,  as  for  annuals,  where  can  we  watch  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  world  more  at  our  ease  than 
when  turning  over  the  pages  of  Whitaker?  I 
know  men,  and  good  fellows  too,  whose  only 
exercise  of  the  intellect  is  promoted  by  the  vari- 
ous Year  Books  which  they  buy  year  after  year 
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and  carefully  con  and  consult.  Some  one  has 
written  a  -whole  book  on  the  Romance  of  the 
London  Directory.  It  is  true  he  is  referring  to 
the  true  significance  of  the  mere  names,  but 
Kelly  has  many  more  associations  than  those 
clustering  round  the  names.  I  can  remember  a 
rapturous  thirty  hours  spent  on  end  working  out 
from  Kelly  some  statistics  derived  from  the  list  of 
trades.  The  root  of  the  rapture  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  the  results  to  be  derived,  though  they 
might  be  poor,  were  mine  own. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  attraction  of  Biblia 
A-Biblia.  There  are  books  that  draw  you  out  of 
yourself,  and  for  the  time  put  you  in  that  No 
Man's  Land,  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the 
moon,  not  thought  of  in  Kant's  philosophy,  since  it 
refuses  to  submit  to  the  categories  of  either  space 
or  time.  These  are  the  books  that  Charles  Lamb 
would  dignify  by  the  name: — novels,  poetry, 
travels   almost    exhaust    the    list.     But    there  are 

other  books  which  bring  out  yourself,  cause  your 
mind  to  play  actively  with  recorded  fact,  exercise 
your  imagination  instead  of  causing  it  to  repeat, 
parrot-like,  the  imagination  of  another.  They 
may  not  be  literature,  so  much  we  may  grant  to 
T^amb;  but  they  are  sometimes  the  cause  that  lit- 
erature is  in  us,  and  more  often  give,  at  any  rate, 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  the  active  intellect. 
Shall  these  be  altogether  iguominiously  dismissed 
as  Biblia  A-Biblia? 

Joseph  Jacobs,  in  Literature. 

The  Manuscript's  Ordeal. 

"Weary  traveling — ah,  so  weary!" 
Said  the  poor,  tired  manuscript, 
After  sighs  of  disappointment 

From  its  mistress'  hand  it  slipped. 
"Many  days  and  nights  I've  traveled, 
Many  eyes  have  read  me  o'er; 
Few  there  are  appreciating, 

And  their  taste  I  must  deplore. 

"For  I  know  I  have  a  message, 

That  unto  the  world  I'd  bring 
If  they'd  only  stop  and  listen. 

To  hear  what  it  is  I  sing; 
But  they  keep  me  traveling,  traveling, 

Giving  me  no  time  to  rest — 
The  importance  of  my  message 

Magazines  refuse  to  test. 

"But  it  cannot  be  forever — 

Perseverance  ever  wins — 
So  I  will  not  give  up  hoping 

Till  a  brighter  day  begins. 
If  success  at  first  escapes  me 

I  will  try  and  try  again, 
E'er  remembering  that  message 

Given  by  successful  men." 

—  Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 
Moorestown,  N.J. 


Reeve,  of  The  "Edinburg." 

To  have  edited  the  Ediyibjirg  Review  for  forty 
years  is  an  experience  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
guarantee  of  an  interesting  history,  and  the  Mem- 
oirs of  Henry  Reeve,  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Laughton,  possess,  doubtless, 
considerable  value  for  the  literary  and  the  political 
observers  of  the  period.  Political,  for  Henry 
Reeve  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  was  intiodiiced  to 
official  life  by  being  appointed,  through  the  in- 
fluence ot  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  the  Clerkship  of 
Appeals:  he  became  a  great  political  journalist, 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Princes,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  receiving 
those  confidences  which  exalted  personages  im- 
part only  to  such  as  do  not  fail  to  command  an 
excellent  discretion.  After  a  long  connection 
with  the  Times,  Reeve  in  1855  succeeded  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Edinburg  Review,  and  served  it,  as  we  have  said, 
for  forty  years.  This  is  not  a  review;  and  we  do 
not  attempt  to  review  these  volumes,  but  merely 
to  record,  as  far  as  our  space  will  afford,  a  few  of 
the  literary  incidents  contained  in  them. 

Born  at  Norwich  in  1813.  Reeve  as  a  mere  lad 
enjoyed  the  society  of  great  men,  "It  often  oc- 
curred even  to  himself,"  we  are  told,  "that  there 
was  something  unusual  and  extraordinary  in  a 
lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  even  of  twenty-four, 
with  no  particular  advantage  of  birth,  associating 
familiarly  with  men  of  European  reputation,  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers  of  State,  poets,  painters,  or 
musicians."  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  was  in 
Paris,  and  frequently  met  Thackeray  there. 
Writing  from  Paris  in  January,  1835,  Reeve  says: 
— "Thackeray  is  flourishing,  and  after  th3  opera 
we  took  tea,  and  had  a  long  talk  of  the  doings  of 
French  artists.  He  complains  of  the  impurity  of 
their  ideas,  and  of  the  jargon  of  a  corrupt  life, 
which  they  so  unwisely  admit  into  their  pain^^ing 
rooms."  Again  in  1836  Reeve  writes  from  Paris  to 
his  mother: — 

I  continue  to  see  the  Macaulaj's  a  good  deal. 
The  girls  are  dreadfully  like  Tom  Babington,  and 
very  amusing  from  a  mixture  of  saintship  and  pol- 
itics, ignorance  of  the  world,  and  knowledge  of 
Parliament.  ...  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Thackeray  this  last  week.  That  excellent  and 
facetious  being  is  at  the  present  moment  editing 
an  English  paper  here,  in  opposition  to  Galig- 
nani's.  But,  what  is  more  ominous,  he  has  fallen 
in  love,  and  talks  of  being  married  in  less  than 
twenty  years.  What  is  there  so  affecting  as  mat- 
rimony? I  dined  yesterday  with  his  object,  who 
is  a  nice,  simple,  girlish  girl — a  niece  of  that  old 
Colonel  Shawe  whom  one  always  meets  at  the 
Stirlings.' 

Professor    Laughton    says   that  the   statement 

about  Thackeray  editing  an  English  paper  "seems 
to  be  a  mistake."  Reeve  visited  Balzac,  too,  in 
those  days — January,  1835 — and  was  extraordin- 
arily impressed: — 
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Such  a  singular  contrast  of  profound  philoso- 
phy—  more  of  intuition  than  of  analysis — com- 
bined with  the  variety  and  prodigality  of  an  Ivast- 
ern  story-teller,  expressed  in  a  copious  and  brill- 
iant language,  frequently  degenerating  into  the 
violence  or  rising  into  the  ostentation  of  positive 
insanity,  I  have  never  met  with.  Balzac  was 
seated  in  an  elegant  apartment,  situated  at  the 
very  extremity  of  this  side  of  Paris,  which  he  took 
because  from  some  whim  or  strange  reason  the 
house  is  called  "lya  Fabrique  de  I'Absolu."  To 
this  Fabrique  we  found  our  way,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  low  room,  as  it  were,  between  a  study 
and  a  boudoir,  we  found  the  Magician  himself, 
surrounded  by  proofs  and  manuscripts,  which  he 
was  correcting  and  composing  with  a  rapidity 
that  sets  all  the  printers  of  Paris  at  naught.  He 
talked  chiefly  of  himself,  with  the  most  boisterous 
and  fantastical  self-acclamation,  for  it  was  more 
than  approbation 

There  are  many  glimpses  of  famous  people  up 
and  down  these  volumes.  Of  Sydney  Smith,  for 
instance,  we  have  the  following  anecdote: 

We  got  Sydney  on  the  overpowering  topic  of 
Macaulay.  Macaulay  is  laying  waste  society 
with  his  waterspout  of  talk;  people  in  his  com- 
pany burst  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  dropping 
in  a  word;  he  confounds  soliloquy  and  colloquy. 
Nothing  could  equal  my  diversion  at  seeing  T.  B. 
M.  go  to  ihe  Council  the  other  day  in  a  fine  laced 
coat,  neat  green  bodied  glass  chariot,  and  a  feather 
in  his  hat.  Sydney  S.  had  said  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne that  Macaulay  was  a  book  in  breeches. 
Lord  M,  told  the  Queen;  so  whenever  she  sees 
her  new  Secretary  of  War,  she  goes  into  fits  of 
laughter.  I  said  that  the  worst  feature  in  Mac- 
aulay's  character  was  his  appalling  memory;  he 
has  a  weapon  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world's  tournament.  "Aye,  indeed,"  said  S.  S., 
"why,  he  could  repeat  the  whole  History  of  the 
Virtuous  Blue  Coat  Boy,  in  three  vols.,  post  8vo, 
without  a  slip.  He  should  take  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  every  morning  to  cor- 
rect his  retentive  powers." 

Bulwer  Lytton,  Landor,  Macaulay,  and  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  are  names  that  occur  frequently  in 
the  memoirs.  "Dinner  at  Proctor's  with  Harriet 
Martineau,  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  Thackeray,  and 
Kinglake" — is  one  of  the  entries  in  Reeve's  diary. 
"Carlyle  was  so  offensive  I  never  made  it  up 
with  him."  The  circumstances  of  the  breach 
with  Carlyle  are  not  related,  but  it  is  known  to 
have  occurred  through  Carlyle  remarking  softly, 
when  Reeve  had  the  temerity  to  differ  with  him 
in  discussion,  "You're  a  puir  creature,  you're  a 
puir  creature."     Of  Landor  this  is  related: 

Landor,  you  know,  is  quite  as  vain  of  not  be- 
ing read  as  Bulwer  is  of  being  the  most  popular 
writer  of  the  day.  Nothing  can  equal  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treats  anybody  who  has 
more  than  six  readers  and  three  admirers,  unless 
it  be  that  saying  of  Hegel's,  when  he  declared 
that  nobody  understood  his  writings  but  himself, 
and  that  not  always. 

Reeve  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  own  value. 
In  his  fifteen  years'  connection  with  the  Times 
( 1 840-1 855),  he  tells  us,  he  wrote  about  2482  full- 


paid  articles,  and  received  upwards  of  ^13,000 
for  them.  "Its  circulation  rose  in  fifteen  years 
from  about  13,000  when  I  joined  it  to  62,000  when 
I  left  it,  and  although  I  do  not  take  to  myself 
any  peculiar  share  in  this  result,  for  many  other 
contributors  wrote  as  well  as  I  did,  and  the  edit- 
or was  usually  judicious  and  always  active,  yet  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  writer  had  occasion  to 
do  as  much."  And  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
wrote:  "The  Reviezv  suffers  when  I  am  too  busy 
to  write  in  it."  There  is  much  of  interest  in  these 
volumes  regarding  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Greville,  for  whom  Reeve  was,  of  course,  literary 
trustee.  Journalist  of  the  old  school,  and  holding 
in  high  regard  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
journalist.  Reeve  was  opposed  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  "logrolling"  and  on  that  ground  was  a 
firm  believer  in  anonymity.  Writing  to  Mr.  T.  N. 
Longman  on  Dec.  26,  1891,  he  says: 

I  thought  it  best  to  tell  Froude  frankly  that 
the  review  of  his  book  ("The  Divorce  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon")  in  the  Edijibjirgh  would  be  an  un- 
favorable one.  At  the  same  time  I  disclaimed 
in  the  strongest  language  any  disposition  to  make 
a  personal  attack  on  himself.  Unfortunately  he 
seems  to  ascribe  adverse  criticism  of  his  works  to 
personal  animosity,  which  in  his  case,  is  entirely 
wanting. 

It  is  a  painful  necessity.  Froude  and  his  book 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  But 
the  judicial  character  and  consistency,  and  I  may 
say,  honor  of  the  Review  absolutely  require  that 
the  truth  should  be  told  about  the  book.  I  should 
consider  it  a  derogation  to  my  duty  to  the  Review 
if,  from  personal  motives  or  affection,  I  sup- 
pressed an  adverse  criticism  of  a  work  which  im- 
peratively demands  an  answer.  ...  I  have  modi- 
fied as  far  as  possible  any  expressions  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  too  censorious  a  character,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  condemning  a  mistaken  book 
because  the  author  is  a  personal  friend.  Judex 
damnatur  si  noceyis  absolvitur  is  our  motto. 

Finally,  there  is  the  following  interesting  refer- 
ence to  Reeve's  literary  advice  to  the  Messrs. 
Longman,  whose  "reader"  he  was  for  many 
years: 

Books  in  French,  German,  or  Italian,  offered  for 
translation,  MSS.  in  English  offered  for  publication 
— whatever  there  was  of  grave,  serious,  or  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  a  good  deal  that  was  not,  was  sent 
to  him  for  a  first  or  a  revised  opinion.  And  this 
opinion  was  given  very  frankly,  and  most  com- 
monly in  the  fewest  possible  words:  "My  advice 
is  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it"  was  a  not 
unfrequeut  formflla.  Another,  less  frequent, 
was:  "He — the  aspirant  to  literary  fame  and 
emolument — can  neither  write  nor  spell  English"; 
"I  wish  they  wouldn't  send  their  trash  to  me"  was 
an  occasional  prayer.  "Seems  to  me  sheer  non- 
sense"; "What  a  waste  of  time  and  labor!"  "It's 
very  provoking  that  people  should  attempt  to 
write  books  who  cannot  write  English,"  were 
occasional  reports.  Of  course  many  of  his  judg- 
ments were  very  different:  "A  work  of  great  in- 
terest, which  must  have  a  large  sale";  "Secure  this 
if  you  possibly  can";  "A  most  able  work,  but  will 
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scarcely  command  a  remunerative  sale."  ...  As  it 
was  with  printed  books  and  larger  MSS.,  so  it  was 
with  articles  submitted  for  the  Review;  but  he  did 
not  encourage  casual  contributions,  and  seldom — 
perhaps  never  — accepted  any  without  some  pre- 
vious understanding.  The  political  articles  and 
the  reviews  of  important  books  were  almost  invari- 
ably written  in  response  to  a  direct  invitation; 
but  whether  the  articles  sent  in  were  invited  or 
offered,  he  equally  reserved  the  right  to  express 
his  approval  or  disapproval  or  disagreement,  and 
to  insist,  if  necessary,  on  the  article  being  re- 
modeled or  withdrawn. 


Keats  and  Homer. 

The  enthusiasm  set  aflame  in  Keats  by  Chap- 
man's Homer  has  been  recorded  in  the  noblest  of 
his  sonnets.  Most  readers,  moreover,  will  have 
probably  seen  a  direct  allusion  to  Chapman,  or  at 
least  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  him,  in 
Keats'  account  of  Thea  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
"Hyperion." 

"She  would  have  ta'en  Achilles  by  the  hair 
and  bent  his  neck,"  so  mighty  she  was  and  so  su- 
preme in  stature.  "She  stood  behind,  and  took 
Achilles  by  the  yellow  curls,"  is  Chapman's  ver- 
sion— and  it  is  literal  enough — of  the  rather  thrill- 
ing passage  where  Minerva  intervenes  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
one  way  or  another  Keats  must  have  had  these 
words  in  his  mind.  But  what  is  interesting  is 
this.  In  "Endymion"  there  is  the  manifestly  un- 
conscious and  almost  absolute  reproduction  of  a 
line  from  another  of  the  translators  of  Homer. 
Keats'  hero  is  described  as  standing — 

Like  old  Ducalion  mountained  o'er  the  flood, 
Or  blind  Oriou  hungry  for  the  morn. 

Now  in  a  sequence  of  articles  called  "Homer  and 
his  translators"  Christopher  North  has  occasion  to 
quote  four  lines  from  a  version  of  Homer's  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  they  are 
these: 

All  the  stars,  which  round  about 
As  with  a  radiant  frontlet  bind  the  skies — 
The  Pleiads,  and  the  Hyads,  and  the  might 
Of  huge  Orion,  hungry  for  the  morn. 

I  am  writing  without  access  to  many  books  at 
present,  so  I  cannot  say  who  is  the  author  of  this 
version,  but  that  Keats  should  have  a  line  almost 
identical  with  one  of  his  is  interesting,  and  there 
it  is.  It  may  serve  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  Keats' 
passion  for  Homer  and  of  how  he  turned  to  him  in 
every  accessible  version  of  any  merit.  Of  course 
it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not  raising  the  silly 
charge  of  plagiarism  against  one  of  the  most  or- 
iginal as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets. 
Every  writer,  great  or  small,  unless  he  can  clearly 
and  definitely  remember  or  absolutely  and  entire- 
ly forget  all  that  he  has  ever  read  must  sometimes 
use  the  phrases  of  other  people. 

A.  C.  H. 


Two  Book  Lovers! 

I  see  the  dying  Cardinal 

Mope  midst  the  tomes  our  bookworms  cherish 
How  can  I  quit  ye,  best  of  boons? 

Should  these  exist  while  man  must  perish? 
Gems  I  relinquish!    leave,  with  grief, 

Gold,  pictures,  busts — to  be  a  rover 
Where  books  are  not!     'Tis  past  belief!" 

Ah,  Mazarin  was  true  book  lover! 

I  see  great  Garrick's  book-lined  room. 

Shelves  bend  'neath  bibliophilic  treasure; 
Editions  faultless — faulty,  too! 

Founts  of  rare  type,  and  rarer  pleasure! 
And  Johnson,  sympathetic,  says: 

As,  fond  he  turns  dear  volumes  over: 
"Lo!  loving  these  gives  death  its  pang!" 

Ay,  here  again  the  true  book-lover! 

H.  L.  Williams. 

The  Bronte  Sisters. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  was  printed 
the  first  volume  of  the  work  of  Currer,  Acton, 
and  Ellis  Bell,  the  pen  names  chosen  respectively 
by  Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Emily  Bronte.  The 
little  volume  contained  a  selection  of  verses  writ- 
ten by  the  three  sisters,  and  its  final  publication 
after  much  delay  and  discouragment  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  finally  only  through  the 
persistence  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  oldest  sister. 
In  her  estimation  the  poems  of  Ellis  Bell  were 
alone  worthy  of  much  consideration,  and  in  their 
unusual  merits  she  herself  had  firm  faith,  but 
her  opinion  has  had  limited  confirmation,  and 
the  book  is  comparatively  little  known.  Its  ap- 
pearance, however,  was  only  the  first  public  sign 
of  ambition  for  literary  achievement,  and  undis- 
couraged  by  its  ill  success,  the  sisters  began  at 
once  on  three  prose  tales.  On  terms  somewhat 
impoverishing  to  their  authors,  "Wuthering 
Heights"  by  Ellis  Bell  and  "Agnes  Grey"  by 
Acton  Bell  were  accepted  for  publication,  and  in 
1847  ™ade  their  appearance.  But  Currer  Bell's 
book,  to  which  later  was  given  the  title  of  "The 
Professor,"  found  neither  acceptance  nor  encour- 
agement. At  last  by  some  happy  chance  the 
manuscript  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Smith.  Elder 
&  Co.;  they  indeed  refused  it,  but  with  their  re- 
fusal wrote  such  kindly  words  of  appreciation 
and  criticism  that  within  three  weeks  Charlotte 
Bronte,  still  hidden  behind  her  pseudonym,  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  them  the  manuscript  of  a  sec- 
ond novel,  the  famous  "Jane  Eyre."  The  book 
was  promptly  accepted,  and  by  a  trick  of  fortune 
came  out  to  seize  popular  approval  while  "Wuth- 
ering Heights"  and  "Agnes  Grey"  were  still 
lingering  in  press.  With  the  wonderful  success  of 
"Jane  Eyre"  the  work  of   the  Bronte  sisters  made 
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its  first  step  to  its  present  place  in  I{nglisli  litera- 
ture. 

For  some  time  the  identity  of  Currer,  Ellis  and 
Acton    Bell    was  much  confused,  and  it  vvas  even 
thought  that  the  three  names  were  blinds  for  but 
one    pen.     Their    seclusion     in   their    Yorkshire 
home  helped  to  veil  their  personalities  in  mystery; 
but  when  "Shirley"  vvas  published  in  1849,  the  se- 
cretof  its  authorship  became  known  and  Charlotte 
Bronte's   visit    to    London    brought  about  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  parsonage  at  Haworth 
and  its  remarkable  family.     Intellectual,  frail,  pre- 
cocious, the   children   of    the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte 
were    brought    up  in  a  fashion    that  emphasized 
their   eccentricities    and    neglected  their  physical 
disabilities.     When    she  was  only  eight  years  old 
Charlotte    with    three   sisters    was   sent    away  to 
a  school  whose   hardships  furnished  in  later  years 
many  of  the  incidents  in  "Jane  Eyre."     From  dis- 
ease   contracted  in  this  school  two  of  the   sisters 
died,  and  for  some    years    after    this    misfortune 
Charlotte   and    Emily  lived    and  studied  at  home. 
After   some  further   experience    in  the  schools  of 
others    both    as  pupils  and  teachers  the  three  sis- 
ters  attempted    to   open    at    Haworth  a  school  of 
their   own,  but  their  encouragment  took  the  form 
of    words,  not  pupils.     The  effort  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  sisters  settled  down  at  home  to  di- 
vide  their    time  between    writing  and  household 
duties.     The    great   grief  of   their  life  was  their 
only  brother's  dissipation,  and  for  this  there  was 
even    in  other  things  little  compensation.     Pov- 
erty, ill-health,  uncongenial    occupation,  and  un- 
sympathetic treatment   are  experiences  that  even 
cheerful    natures  find    it    hard  to  meet;  and  the 
Bronte    sisters,  able  as  they  proved  themselves  to 
endure,  were    not  endowed  with  the  dispositions 
that   can  find   joy  in  a  life  intrinsically  sad  in  its 
circumstances.     For    each  of   them,  however,  this 
life    proved  short.     In  1848  Emily  Bronte  died  of 
consumption    at    the    age  of  thirty;    five  months 
later  Anne  Bronte,  younger  by  a  year,  yielded  to 
the  same  disease.     To  Charlotte  Bronte  was  given 
a   greater    measure    of   years  and  enjoyment,  but 
the    happiness    promised    by  her    marriage  to  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Nicholls  had  only  a  few  months  dura- 
tion, and   in   1855  she  too  died,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  her  age,  leaving  behind  her  the  mark  of  a 
noble,  self-sacrificing  life  and  a  distinct    literary 
genius. 

Thus  within  the  short  space  of  nine  years  was 
accomplished  the  work  of  the  Bronte  sisters  is 
that  is  now  being  brought  afre.sh  to  attention 
through  a  new  English  edition.  The  quality  of 
this  work  is  inconsiderable,  butjin  its  marked  in- 
dividuality it  demands  an  important  place,  and 
this  handsome  edition  should  prove  a  timely  and 
successful  experiment.  Many  there  are  who 
knovC     the  name  of    Bronte    only  through  the  fa- 


mous "Jane  Eyre,"  but  seven  novels  in  all  bear 
its  imprint.  "Shirley"  and  "Villette"  followed 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  won  equal  interCvSt  and  praise; 
and  after  Charlotte  Bronte's  death  were  published 
"The  Professor,"  her  firsttale,  and  several  chapters 
of  "Emma,"  an  unfinished  novel.  Besides  her 
share  in  "Poems,"  "Wuthering  Heights"  was 
Emily  Bronte's  only  published  work;  but  to 
"Agnes  Grey,'  Anne  Bronte  added  "The  Tenant 
of  Wildfell  Hall"  and  in  it  showed  improvement 
over  her  earlier  book.  The  Thorntou  Edition  of 
the  "Novels  of  the  Sisters  Bronte"  is  edited  by 
Temple  Scott,  and  contains  Charlotte  Bronte's 
memoir  of  her  sister.  The  first  volume,  Anne 
Bronte's  story  of  "Agnes  Grey,"  is  now  at  hand, 
and  with  its  beautiful  type,  heavy  paper,  uncut 
edges,  and  plain  buckram  covers  is  a  pledge  of  an 
attractive  and  servicable  edition. — Literary  World. 


When  a  Bookman  Dies. 

When  a  bookman  dies. 

And  his  treasures  all 
Become  the  prize 

Of  an  old  book  stall. 
Does  his  spirit  wait 

In  our  atmosphere 
Till  he  knows  the  fate 

Of  his  volumes  dear  ? 

A  kindred  soul 

Does  he  joy  to  see 
Acquire  the  whole 

Of  his  library? 
New  life  begun, 

Does  he  wince  with  pain 
If  it  goes  to  one 

Of  the  Tribe  of  Gain? 

Does  he  wax  irate 

In  his  heavenly  home 
At  the  hapless  fate 

Of  a  favorite  tome, 
When  its  plates  are  filched 

By  a  sordid  wretch 
And  sold  for  more 

Than  the  book  would  fetch? 

If  books  he  bought 

For  a  fearful  price. 
When  conscience  fought 

At  the  sacrifice. 
For  his  wife  infirm 

But  a  song  command. 
Does  the  bookman  squirm 
In  the  spirit  land? 

When  you've  found  a  prize 

In  an  old  book  shop. 
The  dance  of  your  eyes 

Might  suddenly  stop. 
And  your  heart  might  mellow 

And  almost  burst. 
If  you  heard  of  the  fellow 

That  owned  it  first. 

— -John  Goadby  Gregory. 
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THREE  GRAVES  IN  ITALY. 


Three  Graves  in  Italy. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  about  its  surround- 
ings, something  about  the  influence  of  Rome — 
the  Eternal  City— which  makes  its  little  Protest- 
ant cemetery,  where  the  graves  of  Keats  and 
Shelley  are,  so  peculiarly  impressive.  It  is  im- 
pressive. Everybody  finds  it  so,  and  one  can 
almost  fancy  that  the  birds  sing  less  blithely  there 
than  beyond  the  wall,  where  the  graves  are  less 
those  of  men  than  of  peoples,  and  the  dead  are 
centuries  old,  not  years. 

You  have  a  long  drive  to  get  to  it,  passing  the 
remnants  of  much  of  the  glory  that  was  Rome's, 
seeing  crumbling  marble  and  shattered  granite, 
the  ruins  of  the  bridge  where  brave  Horatius 
stood,  and  you  get  to  thinking — foolishly  enough 
— about  how  short-lived  human  effort  is,  even 
courage,  cunning,  and  skill.  And  then  suddenly 
you  turn  into  a  tree-bordered  lane  and  stop  at  the 
gate  of  the  cemetery.  Here  is  not  only  "  love 
among  the  ruins,"  but  that  love  which  has  been 
through  deep  waters  and  come  forth  pity  and 
grief—  softened  and  hallowed  as  men  are  after  such 
trial. 

One  might  have  no  special  fondness  for  Shelley 
or  Keats,  and  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  one  would 
be  touched  on  entering  this  little  cemeter}  ,  just 
as  he  would  be  in  Florence,  or  Dresden,  or  Nice, 
or  wherever  English-speaking  people  have  laid 
away  their  own  loved  ones  to  rest  among  stran- 
gers in  the  last  long  sleep.  There  is  nothing  that 
proves  the  reality  of  the  Anglo- American  cousin- 
ship  like  this  quick,  spontaneous  sympathy  which 
they  feel  when  they  meet  by  a  grave. 

When  a  girl  swings  open  the  great  iron  gate 
one  of  the  prettiest  views,  I  think,  in  Italy  is  dis- 
closed. It  is  that  of  a  little  garden,  sown  in 
heartache,  but  planted  in  love,  that  it  may  seem 
nearer  home,  and  watered,  you  know,  by  tears. 
The  ground  rises  steadily  from  the  entrance  to  the 
further  wall,  so  that  it  is  all  laid  before  you  at 
once,  but  the  distant  city  wall  is  so  ivy-covered 
and  tree-hidden  that  you  hardly  know  the  garden 
stops  there.  From  your  feet  straight  up  to  the 
wall  leads  the  broad  central  path  of  the  garden, 
with  cypress  trees  on  either  side  throwing  it  into 
shadow.  A  soutliern  sun  gleams  on  the  white 
stones  and  flowers  that  are  beyond  the  trees,  and 
the  May  morning  I  was  there  the  azaleas  were 
veritable  shrubs  and  bushes  of  blossoms,  and  the 
air,  already  sweet  with  box,  was  sweeter  still  with 
roses. 

Shelley's  grave  lies  at  the  further  side  of  the 
cemetery.  One  goes  up  the  central  path,  and  at 
the  end  turns  to  the  left  for  a  few  yards.  A  wi^U- 
defined  path  loads  to  it  and  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  is  clear.  Heside  it  is  tlic  grnve  of  his  best 
friend,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  th;it  are  dying 
on  tlic  poet's  stone   have    their   duplicate  on   the 


stone  of  his  friend.  An  unholy  thought  obtrudes 
itself  that  publishers  should  be  told  how  kindly 
the  world  thinks  of  those  who  are  poets'  friends. 

The  grave  of  Keats  is  not  near  Shelley's,  and  it 
is  with  quite  a  pang  of  disappointment  that  one 
learns  that  it  is  outside  the  garden.  You  may 
recall  all  the  circumstances,  but  they  never  im- 
pressed you  as  now — when  you  see  how  sweet 
the  garden  is,  of  which  Shelley  himself  said,  "It 
might  make  one  in  love  with  death  to  think  that 
one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place,"  and 
think  how  dear  these  flowers  should  have  been  to 
Keats.  Steps  must  be  retraced  and  the  entrance 
passed  again.  Then  it  is  a  walk  along  the  dusty 
road  beyond  the  wall.  At  the  right  of  the 
little  cemetery  one  enters  a  field,  where  the 
grass  has  grown  high  and  which  the  wild  flowers 
deck  in  nature's  free-hand  gardening.  The  only 
path  is  that  which  has  been  worn  by  the  seekers 
of  the  unnamed  grave  ;  but  it  goes  direct  and 
sure,  and  far  in  the  distant  corner,  "close  to  the 
city  wall,"  it  stops  before  the  stone  with  that 
inscription  of  which  one  phrase  is  so  often  quoted. 
The  words  complete  are  : 

"This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  a 
young  English  poet,  who  on  his  deathbed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power 
of  his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be  engraven 
on  his  tombstone:  'Here  lies  one  whose  name 
was  writ  in  water.'     Feb.  24,   1821." 

Where  does  the  world  make  pilgrimage  to  other 
words  as  pitiful  as  these  ?  But  right  beside  the 
grave  of  Keats,  again  in  testimony  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  permanent  loveliness  of  friendship,  is 
buried  a  dear  friend,  and  on  his  stone,  erected 
through  the  interest  and  help  of  many  famous 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  there  is  cut  an  ex- 
planation which  names,  with  friendship's  right  and 
in  friendship's  proud  loyalty,  the  poet  whose  name 
was  not  to  be  written  on  his  own  stone.  It  is  as 
beautiful  an  example  of  love's  triumph  over  death 
as  could  be  found,  and  makes  a  little  poem  itself. 
On  the  other  side  of  Keats'  grave,  and  more  con- 
spicuously placed  than  is  his  friend's,  there  is 
another  stone  which  answers  the  poet's  sad  and 
discouraged  epitaph  with  these  fine  words: 

"Keats,  if  thy  cherished  name  be  'writ  in  water,' 
Each    drop    has    fallen    from    some    mourner's 
cheek ; 
A  sacred  tribute:  Such  as  heroes  seek. 

Though  oft  in  vain,  for  dazzing  deeds  of  slaugh- 
ter. 
Sleep  on!    Not  honored  less  for  epitaph  so  meek!" 

And  so,  after  all,  the  grave  of  Keats  is  nobly 
marked,  and  as  you  turn  to  go  back  by  the  little 
field  path,  you  think  that  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
tliat  he  lies  beyond  the  garden  cemetery  and 
where  few  graves  are  near,  for  carved  on  those 
stones  is  the  outline  of  a  tragedy.  It  all  ends 
well,  if  human  life  be  not  counted  too  dearly,  and 
the  sun  shines  into  the  little  corner  where  at  first 
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the  shadow  was  so  deep;  but  the  pictured 
struggle  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  garden,  where  every  rose  throws  love  into 
the  air — that  love  which  does  not  count  liunian 
life  so  dearly.  In  death  as  in  life  the  world  is 
beyond  a  closed  gate,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
friends  around  him. 

Mrs.  Browning's  grave  in  the  little  English 
cemetery  at  Florence  does  not  impress  one  as 
strongly — or,  rather,  it  raises  emotions  less  deep 
and  sad.  Everything  is  beauty  and  love,  the  sun 
gleams  on  the  finely  cut  marble,  the  graves  of 
English  speaking  people  are  gathered  close 
around  her.  English  flowers  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  short  pillars  that  support  the  sarcophagus, 
and  the  wide  central  path  of  the  cemetery  leads 
directly  past  it — only  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
rose-arched  entrance.  The  little  monument  is  on 
the  left  of  the  path  as  you  come  from  the  gate, 
and  the  plainly  cut  "E.  B.  B."  is  inscription 
enough  to  draw  each  visitor. 

There  are  other  notable  English  graves  in 
Florence,  and  in  Rome  for  that  matter;  but 
Keats,  Shelley,  Mrs.  Browning — is  not  Italy  rich 
enough  in  having  these,  and  does  not  English 
poesy  pay  sufficient  tribute  to  the  inspiration  of 
Italian  scenes?  In  the  cemetery  just  out  of 
Dresden  there  is  a  grave  connected  with  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  place  is  reached  in  scarcely 
ten  minutes  by  the  trolley,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  out  of  all  the  Americans  who  are  in  Dres- 
den every  year  think  of  going  there,  or  know 
that  it  contains  the  grave  of  Wolcott  Balestier. 
Without  any  natural  beauty,  such  as  would  make 
the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome  lovely  without 
any  care,  the  flower-loving  Germans  have  made 
a  vast  flower  bed  of  this  plot  of  ground,  so  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  visit  for  itself  alone,  and  offers  as 
fair  a  resting  place  as  tenderest  love  could  wish. 
Some  Americans  must  go  there,  for  the  warder 
knows  well  where  the  grave  of  the  young  author 
is,  and  does  not  seem  surprised  when  you  lay 
upon  it  a  bunch  of  flowers  brought  from  outside 
the  gate.  C,  M.  R. 

Florence,  May  6,  1899. 

The  Romance  of  Book-Collecting. 

Book-collecting,  as  Carthew's  butler  used  to 
say  of  philately,  "makes  all  collectors  kin.  It's  a 
bond.  Sir;  it  creates  a  bond."  From  the  million- 
aire who  walks  into  Mr.  Quaritch's  shop  with  a 
liberal  check-book,  down  to  the  impecunious 
book-hunter  for  whom  the  ardour  of  the  chase 
has  to  be  its  own  reward,  all  devotees  of  the  God- 
dess whom  Dibdin  worshiped  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  very  readable  little  book  in  which  Mr. 
Slater  has  found  a  recreation  from  his  severer  bib- 
liographical   labors.      Mr.  Slater   begins    with    a 


dissertation  on  the  utility  of  catalogues,  and  goes 
on  to  a  subject  with  which  no  man  should  be 
better  qualified  to  deal — a  comparison  of  the  mod- 
ern prices  of  various  classes  of  books  with  those 
shown  in  historic  book  sales.  One's  mouth  waters 
as  one  reads  his  chapter  of  lucky  finds;  how  one 
envies,  for  instance,  that  Melliourne  gentleman, 
mentioned  in  the  book. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  he  picked  out  of  a  box 
labelled  "Four-pence  each"  a  first  edition  of  "Sor- 
dello,"  with  an  inscription  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author  himself.  Browning  had  written  on  the 
fly-leaf,  "To  my  dear  friend,  R.  H.  Home,  from, 
R.  B.,"  which,  though  certainly  autographically 
less  important  than  if  he  had  signed  his  name  in 
full,  is  yet  a  very  pretty  and  cheap  souvenir  of  an 
eminent  poet. 

All    the    same,  it    was    not    very     nice    of    the 
once  famous  farthing    epic  to  leave  his  "Sordello" 
behind    him    "to    the    mercies  of  the  Melbourne 
streets."     Are  we  to  gather  that   he  could  not  un- 
derstand it?     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Slater's  chapters  is  that  which  describes  the  "For- 
gotten Lore  Society,"  of    which  he  was  a  member 
while    it    lasted.     This   was  an  association  formed 
among    bibliophiles    "to    search  the   country  for 
neglecte'd    books    in     the  hope  that  something  at 
least  might  be  discovered  among  the  heaps  of  an- 
cestral rubbish  that  time  and  the  elements  are  fast 
bringing   to  decay."     Each  member  was  assigned 
a  certain  portion  of  the  country  in  which  to  hunt, 
with  the  funds   of   the  society  at  his  back,  on  the 
understanding  that  "any  advantage  was  to  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of   the  members  as  a  whole."     It  is 
interesting   to  note  that  the  society  was  an  entire 
failure,  and    had    to    be  abolished.     On  "the  rules 
of  the  chase"  and    "the  vagaries  of  book-hunters" 
Mr.    Slater    writes  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 
Bibliomania,  which    often   shows  itself  in  exceed- 
ingly Philistine    and  illiterate  manifestations,  has 
no   better   justification    than  in  the  case  of  books 
with  a  history  attached  to  them,  like   the   shabby 
copy  of   "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  which  the  luck- 
less  half-immortal   thrust   into    his  pocket  as  the 
Don   Juan    was   sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa."     The   book  which  Charles  Lamb  "made 
a    perfect    wreck,"    would  be  dearer  to  many  col- 
lectors than  the  cleanest  and  tallest  of   untouched 
copies.  Finally,  one  reads  with  a  shiver  that  it  is  a 
"most    usual    thing"    for   Mr.  Slater  to  receive  "a 
bundle  of  title-pages  as  samples  of  the  volumes  to 
which  they  belong,"    with    a  request  for  informa- 
tion   as    to    their    value.     And  yet  people  try  to 
persuade  us  that  this  is  an  age  of  general  civiliza- 
tion! J.  H.  Slater. 

* 

The  Guide  Book. 

Murray  and  Baedeker  share  equal  fame 
As  guide  books  over  this  terrestrial  ball; 

But  if  you'd  know  the  worst  one  of  this  name, 
Tupper's  Philosophy's  the  worst-guyed  book  of 
all. 
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Sixty  Years  of  the  "Revue  Des  Deux 

MONDES." 

In  the  comedies  of  olden  time  the  dramatis  per- 
sojKP  were  often  named  after  their  part:  —  the 
"Abbe,"  the  "Secretary,"  the  "General."  This  is 
what  might  be  done  with  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Ever  since  it 
has  been  in  existence,  and  under  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  has  always 
had  its  "philosopher,"  its  "novelist,"  its  "histor- 
ian." its  "sailor,"  its  "officer,"  its  "great  lady,"  its 
"art  critic,"  its  "literary  critic,"  its  "politician." 
The  novelist,  the  critic,  or  the  politician  made  the 
review  a  paying  concern,  according  as  the  scales 
of  public  opinion  inclined  to  one  or  the  other  in 
the  valuation  of  their  talent.  These  designations, 
formerly  more  particularly  adopted  in  theatrical 
spheres,  crept  into  salons,  a  fact  that  explains 
their  adaptability  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mo7ides, 
truly  in  itself  the  salofi  of  Europe  as  it  is  the  peri- 
style of  the  Academy. 

Once  admitted  within  i.ts  sacred  precincts,  the 
neophyte  easily  bends  to  what  is  required  of  him, 
and,  under  the  shadow  of  his  future  electors, 
adopts  the  tone,  manner  and  style  of  the  academi- 
cian he  hopes  one  day  to  be.  A  day  arrives  when 
the  young  writer,  who  not  unfrequently  began  by 
some  modest  exotic  adaptation,  abandons  his 
deferential  hesitations,  and,  if  a  critic,  at- 
tains by  degrees  those  heights  of  scath- 
ing irony,  the  inevitable  reaction  from  early 
timidity.  The  Reviie  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
purest  romantism,  which,  added  to  its  pres- 
ent decided  academic  color,  gives  it  the  somewhat 
hybrid  appearance  of  a  battlemented  castle  sur- 
mounted by  an  Athenian  cupola. 

Let  us  point  to  another  contradiction,  dating 
from  the  first  hour,  that  of  being  at  once  separa- 
tist and  unionist.  Separatist  on  account  of  the 
very  decided  division  of  labor  between  writers 
having  each  their  special  literary  domain;  Unio7i- 
m/ because,  however  isolated  these  writers  may  be 
in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  there  is  a  bond  which 
unites  them  all,  the  "spirit"  of  the  Revue,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  the  spirit  and  soul  of  its 
founder.  A  spirit  eminently  conservative,  whose 
essence  has  never  been  impaired  by  the  most  dar- 
ing contribuions.  The  spirit  of  Francois  Buloz  it 
is  which  animates,  and  will  continue  to  animate, 
the  Revtie  des  Deiix  Mondes.  This  spirit  of  con- 
servatism is  the  safeguard  of  a  literary  group.  It 
resists  that  stream  of  tendencies  peculiar  to  each 
period,  which,  in  carrying  an  organ  along  with  it. 
deprives  it  of  its  original  principle  and  individual 
power.  This  spirit,  which  boldly  holds  its  own 
against  the  attacks  of  time,  was  necessarily  during 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Revue  inacceptable 
to  many  from  its  very  intensity. 

Michclet,  for  instance,  who  admitted  neither  the 


suppressions  nor  the  alterations  practiced  by  Bu- 
loz on  his  writers'  prose,  often  said,  "I  write 
rarely  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  because  Bu- 
loz is  not  fond  of  me  "  In  this  Michelet  was  mis- 
taken; it  was  not  the  writers  whom  Buloz  disliked, 
but  the  Revue  which  he  preferred,  and  Michelet 
himself  in  the  beginning  had  too  "new"  a  style  in 
the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  subscribers  for  Buloz 
to  run  the  risk  of  alarming  them.  Do  not  forget, 
reader,  the  very  reactionary  color  of  Corate  Mole, 
and  certain  early  patrons  of  they^<f77/<?,  who, as  they 
were  obliged  to  tolerate  romantism  in  fiction  and  fan- 
tastic literature,  were  all  the  more  resolute  in  ex- 
pelling it  from  the  historical  domain.  Certainly 
the  period,  thanks  to  the  outburst  of  literary  ex- 
cellence which  began  to  fill  it,  was  the  accomplice 
of  the  energy  and  organizing  genius  of  a  man  like 
Buloz.  With  a  whole  stafi"  of  officers,  the  role  of 
the  leader  is  marveJously  simplified.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  monta- 
guard  combativeness  of  the  director,  the  Revue 
must  have  perished,  as  so  many  others  perish, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  nonentities  imposed  on 
them  by  shareholders  or  powerful  protectors. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Conservative  sup- 
porters of  the  Revue,  who  tolerated  certain  writers 
of  the  Opposition,  should  do  so  on  condition  of 
furnishing  a  quota  of  their  own  shade  of  opinion, 
saying:  "We  will  accept  your  Sand  and  Musset  if 
you  will  accept  our  Sacy,  St-Marc-Girardin,"  &c. 
This,  however,  came  of  itself  later  on  and  at  suc- 
cessive dates,  for  the  period  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Jotirnal  des  Debats  was  not  simultaneous 
with  the  period  or  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  other 
writers  of  the  romantic  school.  Yet  among  the 
"romantics"  a  choice  was  made.  The  conservative 
and  governmental  instinct  of  Buloz  set  those  on 
one  side  who  were  "romantic"  chiefly  by  spirit  of 
rebellion,  like  Barbey  d'Aurevilly:  the  sting  re- 
sulting from  this  ostracism  being  so  keenly  felt  by 
the  object  thereof,  that  as  late  as  1876  he  con- 
temptuously referred  to  the  Revue  as  an  "icy 
crypt,"  never  having  forgiven  his  exclusion. 

When  Charles  Nodier  and  Gerard  de  Nerval 
had  disappeared,  only  the  great  ones  of  the  ro- 
mantic movement  remained,  over  whom  the  Uni- 
versity sprinkled  its  holy  water.  The  august 
procession  of  "Sorbonniens"  represented  by  Ville- 
raain,  Cousin,  Vitet,  Ampere,  Remusat,  &c.,  ap- 
peared, and  it  is  perhaps  in  these  facts,  more  than 
in  the  supposed  want  of  tenderness  in  Buloz,  that 
the  true  reason  of  Michelet's  abstention  should  be 
sought.  What  could  Tintoret  himself  do  if  he 
were  shut  up  in  the  Acropolis!  Tlie  refulgent 
fire  of  the  historic  resuiscitens  could  find  no  place 
amongst  so  many  sage  Platoniciens,  so  careful  of 
the  form,  that  for  some,  like  Vitet  and  Ampere, 
the  framework  was  more  important  than  the  per- 
sons it  was  to  frame. 
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After  the  advent  of  the  Empire  the  Revue  be- 
came chiefly  political;  the  stronghold  of  the  Oppo- 
sition; the  palladium  of  Orleanism.  Buloz 
remained  as  proof  against  the  advances  of  the 
Tuileries  as  he  was  unshaken  in  his  fidelity  to  die 
Orleans  family.  All  this,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent a  legend  from  spreading  —  a  legend  chiefly 
due  to  the  recriminations  of  "rejected  contribu- 
tors," which  dwelt  more  on  the  aggressive  side  of 
the  Bulozian  energy  than  on  its  noble  and  gener- 
ous nature.  Has  not  Plautus  always  exercised  a 
greater  fascination  over  the  multitude  than  Taci- 
tus, and  is  it  not  the  multitude  who  make  reputa- 
tions- while  envy  traces  the  portrait?  Thus  are 
explained  those  sketches  in  which  the  claws  of 
the  great  founder  are  emphasized,  whilst  in  reality 
he  had  no  other  claws  than  those  of  an  over- 
worked Titan,  whose  serenity  sometimes  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  multiple  responsibility. 
Much  too  little  has  been  said  about  the  vigor  and 
many-sided  beauty  of  his  character.  The  assidu- 
ous manner  in  which  the  Emperor  laid  siege  to 
the  Revue,  and  the  firmness  and  noble  mindedness 
with  which  Buloz,  who  personally  liked  Napoleon 
III.  as  much  as  he  execrated  the  Empire,  resisted 
the  attack,  has  never  been  sufficiently  brought 
forward.  The  founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  displayed  rare  energy  in  hardening  him- 
self against  his  own  sympathy,  and  at  once  ceased 
his  visits  to  St.  Cloud  when  he  realized  the  nature 
of  the  ascendency  exercised. 

With  Napoleon  III.  it  had  been  personal  fasci- 
nation, with  Cavour  vain  glorious  baubles — such 
as  a  Count's  title,  which  the  founder  of  Italian 
unity  offered  the  director  of  the  Revue.  A  case  in 
which  Cavour  showed  a  decided  lack  of  psycho- 
logical insight.  No  living  being  was  so  entirely 
indifferent  to  all  worldly  vanity  as  this  great 
worker,  fated  to  fall  at  his  post. 

To  see  Buloz  on  the  eve  of  a  number,  would 
have  sufficed  to  show  him  entirely  wrapped  up  in 
the  fate  of  his  magazine.  Nights  spent  poring 
over  proofs,  reading,  re-reading,  and  working 
them  over  again;  the  genius-like  manner  (the  ex- 
pression is  not  exaggerated  in  this  case)  with 
which  this  cast-iron  Savoyard  availed  himself  of 
his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  reader,  to  draw 
from  the  writer  the  very  essence  of  his  talent;  the 
ardent  love,  the  lover's  patience  and  self-sacrifice 
he  had  for  "his"  Revue,  excluded  entirely  any 
hold  over  him  by  anything  in  the  world,  save 
what  might  benefit  his  work. 

Considering  that  one  of  the  glories  of  Francois 
Buloz  was  that  prescience  which  made  him  feel 
every  vibration  of  the  public,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  as  the  Revue  began  in  romantism,  it 
repudiated  naturalism,  although  both  are  branches 
of  the  same  psychological  trunk.  It  was  the  per- 
spicacity of  the  founder  of  the  Revue  which  settled 


the  question;  the  reader  is  the  product  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  it  was  that  reader's  tastes  which 
always  served  as  a  guide  to  Buloz. 

The  romantic  movement  had  been  created  by 
what  remained  of  the  soldierly  traditions  of  the 
Empire,  added  to  the  troubadourism  of  the  Restor- 
ation. Thereader  of  the  Revueoi  1838  was  as  fitted 
for  the  perusal  of  "Eelia"  and  "Indiana,"  as  well 
prepared  by  Rene  and  Delphine  for  the  exaggera- 
tions of  emotional  transports  as  the  sane  reader  of 
our  pages  is  prepared  by  the  business-like  atmos- 
phere he  breathes  to  read  Bourget,  Hervieu,  and 
the  most  ruthless  psychologists  of  that  school.  If 
Buloz  refused  to  admit  a  certain  naturalism  of  the 
coarser  kind,  his  refusal  was  caused  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  public,  the  science  of  the  laws 
of  evolution  and  flexibility,  without  which  no 
magazine  can  live. 

The  salon  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  where  the  inspir- 
ation of  Marie  Dorval  was  felt  under  the  visible 
grace  of  Mme.  de  Vigny,  furnished  many  contrib- 
utors to  the  founder  of  the  Revue,  Ste.  Beuve 
amongst  others — not  the  Ste.  Beuve  of  the  Port 
Royal  and  the  seventeenth  century,  but  Ste. 
Beuve  the  poet  author  of  "Joseph  Delorrae"  and 
the  "Consolations." 

Another  bond  of  union  between  the  men  of  that 
period  was  their  disinterestedness.  No  sooner 
had  it  been  known  that  a  new  review  was  about 
to  appear,  than  everyone  was  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  its  production,  without  asking  or  caring 
how  much  they  would  be  paid,  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  paid  at  all,  the  only  ambition  being  to 
gain  the  public  ear.  This  indifference  to  money 
outlived  the  time  of  the  first  romantic  writers. 
The  author  of  these  pages  remembers  in  her  child- 
hood to  have  seen  Cousin  and  Villemain,  both  old 
men  at  that  time,  walk  about  the  Luxemburg 
Gardens  with  her  father  for  hours  together.  The 
child  remembera  the  ever  recurrent  names  of  Ra- 
cine, Conde,  Richelieu,  which  reached  her  ears,  as 
she  trundled  her  hoop  backwards  and  forwards. 
In  re-memorating  these  informal  conversations, 
the  conclusion  is  evident;  the  time  spent  by  those 
true  literati  in  critical  discussions  would  be  spent 
by  our  contemporaries  in  prose-making,  either  by 
writing  or  lecturing;  but  in  any  case  remunerative 
prose.  Such  was  the  prestige  of  Buloz's  director- 
ship in  the  eyes  of  men  like  Cousin,  that  far  from 
objecting,  as  Michelet  did,  to  the  pruning  and 
cutting  of  his  articles,  he  often  said:  "When  Buloz 
wishes  to  sacrifice  a  passage,  I  always  consent; 
for  if  I  resisted,  I  know  that  i^  is  I  who  would  be 
wrong." 

I 

Romantism  may  be  defined  as  naturalism  with 
emotional  developments.  Naturalism  was  a  more 
physiological  form  of  romantism.  The  romantism 
of  Dumas  /)(fr^  incarnated  inself  in  Anthony,  who 
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kills  because  he  is  resisted;  the  naturalism  of 
Duniasyf/5  takes  form  in  Claude,  who  kills  because 
there  was  not  resistance  enough.  As  far  as  moral 
initiative  is  concerned  it  is  the  same  thing,  and  in 
a  reasonably  constituted  society  neither  the  out- 
raged husband  nor  the  exasperated  lover  will 
have  the  right  to  kill.  Whether  it  be  the  impulse 
of  passion,  as  in  Anthony's  case,  or  of  retributive 
justice,  as  with  Claude,  it  is  always  impulse;  and 
Claude  who  kills  in  invoking  considerations  fur- 
nished by  anger  is  no  whit  less  romantic,  less  pas- 
sionate, less  impulsive  than  Anthony.  It  may, 
then,  be  said  that  the  distinction  is  only  in  words, 
and  that  a  so-called  "naturalist"  like  Goncourt  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  romantist.  Hence,  if  the 
Revue  accepted  Indiana  and  Lelia,  whilst  it  re- 
fused to  admit  naturalism,  it  was  chiefly  because 
the  framework  and  style  of  Mme.  Sand,  poetical 
and  high-flown  to  an  intense  degree,  avoided  the 
disagreeable  realism  of  our  contemporary  "natur- 
alists," or  to  speak  more  clearly,  because  the  nat- 
uralism of  romantism  was  idealist,  taking  pleasure 
in  expressing  the  finer  movements  of  disinterested 
passion,  whilst  the  naturalism  of  our  days  prefers 
to  contemplate  Nature  in  her  lower  aspects.  The 
difference  is  felt  rather  from  an  aesthetic  than 
from  a  moral  standpoint.  The  reader  of  the  Revue 
is  neither  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  nor  a  pathologist; 
he  does  not  profess  to  read  for  anything  beyond 
his  information  or  his  pleasure.  He  can  have  no 
professional  reasons  to  descend  with  Nana  into 
those  depths  which  are  reputed  true  to  life  in  pro- 
portion to  their  filth.  Being  neither  a  "fisher  of 
men"  nor  an  apostle,  what  would  the  modern 
abonne  find  to  interest  him  in  reading  of  this  kind? 
What  Buloz  tried  to  avoid  was  not  the  violence  of 
the  subject,  but  its  unaesthetic  treatment.  In  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  Goncourts  the  founder  of  the 
Revue  was  not  actuated  by  a  systematic  want  of 
appreciation  of  their  talent,  but  by  the  certainty 
that  his  subscriber,  even  supposing  him  to  admire 
"Germinie  Lacerteux"  and  her  congeners,  would 
cease  subscribing  publicly  as  a  kind  of  salve  to  his 
conscience  for  buying  the  volume  privately.  Per- 
sonally, Buloz  appreciated  wit  wherever  it  was  to 
to  be  found,  even  in  the  "Nain  Jaune."  He  had 
charged  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Blaze,  to  act  as 
an  intermediary  between  him  and  Rochefort,  as 
also  between  him  and  Dumas  fils.  Rochefort  in 
the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondesi  This  bomb  was 
transformed  by  the  Prussians  into  a  soap-bubble. 
Prepared  for  everything  during  the  siege, 
through  which  he  passed  with  stoic  endurance, 
Buloz  had  taken  his  precautions  in  Holland,  and 
after  having  emigrated  with  the  Chambers  to  Ver- 
sailles during  the  Commune,  he  was  ready  for  any 
event,  and  neither  the  siege  nor  the  "Federates" 
ever  caused  an  hour's  delay  in  the  publication  of 
the  fortnightly  number.  When  "naturalism,"  real- 


ism and  "actualism"  presented  themselves  under 
the  frock  coat  of  "M.  de  Camors,"  our  hero  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  same. 

Romantism  was  all  over  in  1838,  even  in  such 
satirical  brains  as  Loeve-Veimars  (one  of  the  most 
brilliant  at  that  time).  We  find  in  Loeve's  "Ne- 
penthes" (miscellaneous  Merimeean  stories)  a  de- 
cidedly romantic  tone!  In  like  manner  Octave 
Feuillet,  the  Berquin  of  the  'Jeune  Homme  Pau- 
vre,"  was  finishing  his  career  in  writing  "Julia  de 
Trecoeur."  and  "M.  de  Camors."  The  influence  of 
environment  was  making  itself  felt  again.  Nat- 
uralism had  told  on  Feuillet,  as  romantism  had 
on  Merimee;  when  the  clever  Mephistopheles  of 
Arsene  Guyot  and  the  Venus  d'lles  wrote  "Co- 
lomba"  and  "Carmen." 

II. 

A  majestic  muse  floating  her  flag  over  the  two 
hemispheres!  Such  was  the  illustration  designed 
by  Johannot  for  the  heading  of  the  numbers  of 
1838 — a  muse,  a  flag,  two  globes!  No  one  will 
deny  that  to  moderns  this  is  a  decoration  infinitely 
more  antiquated  than  any  shaft  of  a  pillar  dating 
from  Sesostres.  The  trinity  of  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
Revue  des  Voyages,  and  Francois  Buloz  had  given 
birth  to  this  pictorial  inspiration.  Over  two  corpses 
— the  Revue  de  Paris  was  no  more,  the  Revue  des 
Voyages  was  expiring — over  these  two  dead  bodies 
the  undaunted  montagnard  had  breathed  life. 
Henceforth,  draped  in  a  sun-colored  covering  the 
nymph  pursued  her  way,  carried  along  by  every 
zephyr,  and  directed  in  her  course  by  all  kinds  of 
mariners — here  borne  towards  the  heights  of  criti- 
cism or  of  art  by  Beule  and  Ampere,  there  soaring 
to  the  realms  of  history  with  Vitet;  yet  again,  ris- 
ing to  the  regions  of  imagination  and  poetrj- — this 
muse,  from  Merimee  to  Loti,  from  Michelet  to 
Duruy,  from  Montegut  to  Lemaitre,  has  every 
known  fortune  except  the  bad. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  the  wealth 
of  this  Golconda  was,  however,  more  apparent  on 
the  title-page  of  the  Revue  than  in  its  cash-box,  or 
in  the  shareholders'  dividends.  It  was  an  unriv- 
alled literary  orchestra.  The  music-stands  were 
all  occupied  by  mitsicians  of  the  first  order.  Its 
"philosopher"  gormandizing  Lerminler,  whose 
'"menus"*  were  the  delight  of  "Paris  qui  s'amuse," 
whilst  "Paris  qui  travaille"  attended  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne.  Poetry  was  represented  by  La- 
martine,  de  Vign}^  Musset.  When  Eamartine  re- 
ceived from  Buloz  two  bank-notes  of  a  thousand 
francs  each,  for  a  few  verses,  he  exclaimed.  "I 
thought  the  Revue  did  not  pay  for  poetry."  "Yes, 
when  it  is  Jocelyn's."  It  is  true  that  Musset's 
"Proverbes" — those  proverbs  which   now  give  the 


*One  of  Leriiiinier's  friends,  celebrated  for  his  wit,  saw 
him  sit  down  to  dinner  just  as  he  himself  was  j^oing  to 
hear  the  "Dame  Hlanche":  when  he  returned,  he  found 
Lerminler  at  his  dessert.  "Lerminier's  dinner  is  an  opera 
coini(inc,"  he  said. 
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poet's  heirs  an  annual  income  of  40,000  francs — 
true  it  is  these  proverbs  were  then  paid  for  at  25 
louis  each.  This  is  quite  exact,  but  what  is  not 
less  so,  and  not  so  well  known,  is  that  Musset 
never  found  himself  in  pecuniary  embarrassments 
(which  was  often  the  case)  without  Buloz  helping 
him  out  of  them  for  the  time  being. 

Lerminier,  whose  epicurianism  and  dandyism 
equalled,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  his  philosophy,  has 
left  us  a  fine  book  on  "Les  Lois."  His  style  was 
good,  and  he  possessed  a  strong  power  of  evoca- 
tion; the  manner  in  which  he  depicts  the  baptism 
of  Clovis  reminds  one  of  Michelet,  and  the  volume 
contains  upon  the  spectacular  exhibitions  of  Cath- 
olicism, fragments  of  an  immortal  color  and  viva- 
city. Yet,  with  what  forgetfulness  these  secondary 
glories  of  romantism  have  fallen!  Secondary  only 
with  regard  to  their  surroundings,  for  in  a  less 
elysian  period  they  would  have  taken  their  place 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  not  in  the  sec- 
ond rank. 

In  the  summary  of  the  same  years  we  find  Am- 
adee  Thierry  and  his  "Attila"  (the  conqueror  of 
men  preceded  the  conqueror  of  souls).  "Attila" 
was  followed  in  the  same  review  (and  by  the  same 
author)  with  a  whole  procession  of  saints  of  the 
Thebaid — S.   Jerome,  S.  Paula,  S.  Eustachia,  &c. 

By  the  side  of  Thierry  we  find  Merimee,  archae- 
ologist, cesthete,  and  story-teller  in  turns,  as  he 
describes  in  the  countries  he  visits  the  stones  with 
which  cathedrals  are  built,  or  the  stones  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  Carmen's  heart. 

We  now  approach  the  fateful  date  which,  thanks 
to  an  accident,  gave  birth  to  the  most  popularized 
love  story  of  the  century.  A  duet  was  contem- 
plated with  Dumas,  chance  brought  about  a  meet- 
ing with  Musset.  A  fall  to  Pagello,  from  Pagello  to 
Chopin,  that  is  how  Vulcan  manages  when  he 
touches  love  afi^airs.  Ste.  Beuve  gave  a  supper  at 
Puissot;  instead  of  Dumas  who  was  expected,  it 
was  Musset  who  came;  from  that  circumstance 
sprang  "Elle  et  Lui"  and  "Lui  et  EUe,"  with  all 
the  detractors  of  "Elle"  and  all  the  brawlers  against 
"Lui."  In  spite  of  its  many  storms  and  fluctua- 
tions, nothing  could  be  more  commonplace  in 
reality  than  this  love  story.  Two  imaginative  be- 
ings meet,  and  pass  from  love  to  execration,  from 
execration  to  insult,  from  insult  to  love  again, 
separating  to  come  together  once  more;  all  these 
phases  being  accentuated  by  endless  caprices. 
This  is  the  alphabet  of  love,  and  in  this  case  lovers 
offer  supreme  excuse  or  justification  the  merit  of 
having  written  "Rolla"  and  "Indiana."  Why, 
then,  so  much  tumult  and  outcry  over  a  liaison  in 
which,  after  all,  the  only  exceptional  element  was 
the  genius  of  those  engaged  in  it,  but  which  was 
decidedly  banal  as  a  love  drama.  The  capricious- 
ness  and  violence,  the  versatility  and  monotony 
in  these  changes  shown  by  Musset  and  Mme.  Sand 


in  their  alternate  loves  and  hates  are  to  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  amative  processes  of  lovers  ex- 
cited and  enervated  by  too  vivid  imagination,  or 
too  intense  cerebral  pressure.  Those  cerebral 
workshops,  in  constant  ebullition,  which  produce 
in  a  state  of  fever  and  recruit  their  strength  in  a 
mirage,  all  this  has  been  foreseen  in  the  order  of 
evolution — why  then  was  such  a  fate  especially 
reserved  to  these  particular  lovers? 

At  this  period  of  the  Revue's  existence,  Mme. 
Sand  had  been  the  only  writer  of  fiction,  when 
suddenly  and  incognito  with  the  "Pechede  Made- 
leine" opened  wide  to  Mme.  Caro  the  path  of 
fame. 

Victor  Hugo  sent  verses  to  Guernsey  which 
were  the  exile's  lament,  accompanying  Ste.  Beuve, 
Edmond  About,  and  Octave  Feuillet  in  their 
march  towards  St.  Cloud.  Three  new  converts  to 
imperialism,  of  whom,  however,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  followed  in  the  wake  of  Merimee;  the 
imperiahsm  of  Merimee  really  resolving  itself  into 
"Eugenism."  The  author  of  "Carmen"  could  well 
have  paraphrased  what  Thiers  said  in  speaking  of 
Catholicism:  "I  am  not  for  the  spiritual,  but  the 
temporal."  Merimee  would  have  expressed  him- 
self in  saying:  "I  am  for  the  Empress,  the  Empire 
is  nothing  to  me." 

But  to  return  to  Buloz  and  his  love  for  the 
"Revue."  A  few  verses  of  Musset,  written  as  a 
pastime,  remain  one  of  the  best  sketches  to  depict 
this  energetic  and  ardent  nature  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  his  work.  Wishing  to  estimate  properly 
the  extent  of  Buloz's  uneasiness  when  the  fate  of 
his  creation  was  at  stake,  Musset  shows  him  to  us 
during  the  summer  at  a  moment  when  all  his  staff 
are  dispersed,  the  "number"  is  near,  and  manu- 
scripts absent: 

Buloz  est  sur  la  greve: 
Pale  et  decolore, 
II  voit  passen  en  reve 
Gerdes*  tout  effare. 
Ampere,  en  bas  de  sole. 
Pour  I'Afrique  est  parti. 
Dans  les  filles  de  joie 
Musset  s'est  abruti. 
George  Sand  est  abesse 
Dans  un  convent  lointain. 

Mme.  Sand  had  stepped  progressively  from 
"Lelia"  to  the  subtle  dissertations  of  "Mile,  de  la 
Quintinie"  and  the  "Marquis  de  Villemer,"  to  fin- 
ish by  the  apotheosis  of  the  hearth  after  she  had 
begun  by  the  "Meunier  d'Angibault."  Feuillet, 
on  the  contrary,  passed  from  the  somewhat  insipid 
berquinades  of  his  first  manner  to  the  violent  im- 
petuosity of  "M.  de  Camors"  and  "Julia  de  Tre- 
cceur."  Camors  was  in  truth  the  synthesis  of  the 
time;  he  presented  himself  to  society  covered  with 
paternal  blood,  as  Napoleon  III,  presented  himself 
splashed  from  head  to  foot  by  the  2d  of  December. 

*The  Secretary  of  the  Revue. 
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III. 

The  war  of  Italy  was  strenthening  an  already 
existing  friendship  between  Count  Cavour  and 
Buloz.  Under  the  signature  of  Albert  Blanc, 
later  on  Ambassador  of  France  in  Italy,  the  Revue 
gave  to  the  world  a  great  deal  of  what  Victor 
Emanuel's  minister  was  planning.  Albert  Blanc's 
articles  were  historical.  He  spoke  of  Victor  Am- 
adee,  but  under  this  leitmotir  of  past  times  every 
one  understood  the  transparent  allusions  to  things 
of  the  day  where  the  plan  of  the  morrow  was 
clearly  indicated.  Albert  Blanc  seemed  to  speak 
only  of  Charles  Albert;  in  reality  it  was  Cavour 
who  took  this  means  of  communication  with  Napo- 
leon III. 

In  1859  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mo7ides,  now  flour- 
ishing and  powerful  and  able  to  give  big  dividends 
to  the  shareholders,  had  migrated  from  the  rue  des 
Beaux  Arts  to  the  rue  St.  Benoit,  a  characteristic 
habitation  with  a  general  savor  of  Jansenism  and 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  ofl&ces,  situated  on 
the  first  floor,  opening  on  the  garden,  gave  one 
the  idea  of  a  house  in  Marais  (the  fashionable 
neighborhood  of  Pascal's  time)  quite  appropriate 
to  the  collaboration  of  Ste.  Beuve.  The  distance 
is  great  between  the  official  decorum  of  the  pres- 
ent building  in  the  rue  I'Universite,  and  the  bu- 
colic aspect  of  the  study  where  Forcade  used  to 
write  bis  "political  chronicle";  the  chronicle  which 
influenced  the  march  of  European  politics,  the 
chronicle  so  eagerly  awaited  by  ministers  of  every 
country. 

A  dandy,  deriving  a  considerable  fortune  from 
his  directorship  of  the  Se^name  Fina?iciere,  Eugene 
Forcade  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  he 
would  gladly  write  his  chronicle  without  the 
smallest  remuneration,  so  highly  did  he  appreciate 
the  situation  and  notoriety  it  gave  him.  But  For- 
cade's  success  was  precisely  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
Like  Balzac,  carrying  everything  to  excess,  he 
forced  his  instrument,  and  broke  it.  On  the  14th 
and  30th  of  each  month  he  was  to  be  seen  alight- 
ing from  his  carriage  about  eight  in  the  morning 
before  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mo)ides.  Until  10:30 
he  went  over  the  heap  of  daily  papers  awaiting 
him  on  his  table.  At  eleven  he  sat  down  to  a 
lunch  as  formidable  as  Lerminier's  dinners,  which 
he  discussed  alone  with  two  bottles  of  Burgundy, 
brought  from  his  own  cellar.  After  his  coffee  and 
cigar,  he  began  his  task  at  12:30,  having  as  sole 
witnesses  of  his  labor  two  decanters  of  fine  cham- 
pagne. At  six  he  rose,  with  the  task  accomplished 
and  the  bottles  empty.  His  pen  had  run  over  the 
paper  from  12:30  to  6  without  a  single  interrup- 
tion, without  the  slightest  correction  or  erasure. 
His  sheets,  thrown  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
were  taken  away  every  two  hours  by  a  messenger 
from  the  printing  office. 

This    fortnightly  production,  at    high  pressure, 


lasted  ten  years.  The  machine  exploded  in  1868. 
The  very  day  after  the  publication  of  one  of  his 
chronicles  Forcade  went  mad.  We  have  before 
writing  on  the  subject  here  read  over  those  pages 
which  speak  of  events  long  since  past,  of  facts 
long  since  accomplished.  Such  an  intense  and 
living  force  animates  them  that  they  can  only  be 
compared  to  some  pages  of  Theophile  Gautier. 
There  are  parts  of  this  chronicle,  those  written 
during  the  war  of  Italy  and  the  aff"airs  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  which  reach  the  heights  of  history, 
and  form,  moreover,  the  most  valuable  documents 
of  the  period. 

Living  in  a  train,  every  month  Buloz  left  Paris 
in  the  morning  of  the  ist  and  15th  and  returned 
on  the  26th  and  loth;  fifteen  hours  to  go  and  fif- 
teen to  return,  which  made  sixty  hours  a  month. 
This  tiring  life,  carried  on  for  many  years,  would 
soon  have  ruined  a  less  robust  constitution.  Buloz 
was  not  long  ill;  he  was  taken  off  by  a  chronic 
disease  which  had  exhausted  his  general  health. 
The  fatigue  of  traveling  would  have  been  nothing 
without  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  "number." 
Imagine  the  continual  agitation  of  the  telegraph 
between  Paris  and  Ronjoux  (on  Lake  Bourget), 
the  delay  in  promised  papers,  the  fear  of  running 
short  of  matter  to  fill  the  Revue! — all  these  cares 
rendering  life  in  the  country  still  more  worrying 
perhaps  than  life  in  town.  He  died  quietly,  his 
proofs  in  his  hand,  without  ever  having  failed  in 
the  production  of  a  single  number. 

None  could  be  less  like  the  founder  of  the  Revue 
than  his  son  Charles  Buloz:  affable,  hospitable  as 
much  as  his  father  had  been  stern  and  austere. 
The  new  reign  was  an  Elizabethan  age  of  courtli- 
ness and  grace,  and  purely  literary  prestige. 

Renan  was  at  his  highest — the  Renan  of  Marc- 
Aurele  and  the  "Apotres,"  in  the  full  bloom  of  his 
evangelical-philosophical  career. 

Around  the  j^oung  editor  gathered  a  cluster  of 
contemporary  romancers  and  historians:  Duruy, 
Delpit,  Henry  Houssaye;  academicians  in  the  bud, 
as  yet  only  lively  and  brilliant  "chums"  of  the 
new  chief,  no  less  than  well-appreciated  writers. 

After  the  war  and  Commune  there. survived  no 
"Opposition";  hence  no  more  waves  of  politics  to 
be  raised  or  calmed  by  a  Forcade. 

Charles  de  Mazade,  the  "fortnightly"  politi- 
cian, and  Emile  Montegut  remained,  under  the 
amicable  new  reign,  the  principal  representatives 
of  former  times. 

Under  a  body  so  frail  that  his  hearers  often 
feared  to  see  it  break  during  the  violent  gesticula- 
tion and  vivacity  of  his  speech,  Montegut  hid  a 
true  artist's  soul,  a  soul  subtle,  delicate  and  ardent, 
excellently  expressed  in  the  following  lines  in 
which  the  critic  describes  friendship:  "Contrary 
to  love,  friendship  possesses  its  greatest  charm 
and  value  only  when  two  beings  understand  each 
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other  so  well  that  they  cau  communicate — each  to 
each — the  secrets  of  their  liearts.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  our  sensations  which  does  not  live  on  illu- 
sions, the  only  one  which  Nature  counsels  us  to 
adopt  without  forcing  it  on  us."  Suddenly,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  talent,  Montegut  leaves  Paris  and 
retires  to  the  country.  When  he  died  his  name 
was  only  known  as  one  who  had  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

Kven  after  his  death  the  "spirit"  of  Buloz  did 
not  for  an  instant  abandon  his  work,  and  the 
Revue  continued  to  be  the  "academy  of  excel- 
lence." The  influence  of  the  philosopher  Caro 
on  the  eighteenth  century  and  on  the  encyclo- 
paedists had  given  Cousin's  successsor  a  notoriety 
which  made  up  in  a  measure  for  certain  rather 
harsh  criticisms  on  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Caro's  best  work  is  a  study,  in  six  volumes,  on 
Auguste  Comte.  The  preface  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  Littre:  "L,ittre  who  remains 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  humanity — a  character 
marked  in  relief  by  the  most  elevated  morality,  an 
absolute  sincerity,  and  the  greatest  efifort  of  an 
active,  regular,  and  fruitful  mind." 

We  will  characterize  this  second  stage  of  the 
Revue  as  the  "Philosophical  Stage."  The  first  was 
the  Romantic  stage,  and  the  third,  the  contemp- 
orary, the  stage  of  criticism. 

First:  Romantism.  The  collaborators  of  this 
period  were:  in  fiction,  Mme.  Sand;  in  poetry, 
Musset  and  Vigny;  in  history,  Amadee  Thierry. 

The  second  period,  which  reflected  the  second 
Empire,  had  for  philosophers  Renan  and  Caro — 
for  politicians  Forcade  and  Mazade. 

The  modern  and  contemporary  period  is  charac- 
terized by  the  predominance  given  to  criticism 
and  science — Fouillet  himself  introduces  criticism 
into  his  scientific  articles.  A  critic  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere,  a  critic  Jules  Lemattre,  a  critic  Anatole 
France,  a  critic  Emile  Faguet,  a  critic  Edouard 
Rod  quite  as  much  as  he  is  a  novelist;  even 
Cherbuliz,  one  of  the  first,  and  long  before  Bour- 
get,  to  introduce  Cosmopolitanism  in  novels,  is  al- 
so of  the  school  of  critics. 

There  is  little  of  the  fire  and  transports  of  roman- 
tism in  Feuillet's  first  works  of  fiction;  the  novel 
which  depicts  passions  had  worked  itself  out  dur- 
ing the  romantic  movement.  Society  individuals, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  having  been 
sufficiently  altered  and  modified  by  unbridled 
passion  let  loose,  the  kind  of  fiction  which  come 
after  would  necessarily  be  the  fiction  of  observa- 
tion. Thus  Feuillet  was  destined  to  be  the  Abbe 
Prevost  of  his  time,  and  give  us  in  "M,  de  Camors" 
the  synthesis  of  his  century,  as  Abbe  Prevost  had 
summarised  his  in  "Manon  Lescaut."  Feuillet's 
novels  give  an  exact  picture  of  elegant  Parisian 
society  during  the  Second  Empire.  The  character- 
istic of  them  is  neither  passion  as  in  the  novels  of 


his  predecessor,  nor  observation  and  study  of  social 
psychology  as  in  those  of  his  successors,  Hervieu, 
Rod,  and  Bourget.  It  is  a  study  of  society,  but  of 
a  society  where  libertinage  and  pleasure  sail  along 
with  flying  colours,  overthrowing  every  obstacle 
in  their  onward  course.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Feuillet's  heroes  is  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  they  are  thwarted  neither  by  laws,  like  the 
heroes  of  Paul  Hervieu,  nor  by  their  conscience, 
like  Bourget's  characters. 

Julia  de  Trecoeur  and  M.  de  Camors  accept  no 
curb  on  their  actions;  they  go  straight  on,  con- 
sulting nothing  except  their  own  desires.  It  is 
not  passion,  but  satiety,  which  leads  them  to 
suicide.  In  their  estimation,  laws  exist  only  to  be 
set  aside.  In  "Les  Tenailles,"  as  in  "L,a  Loi  de 
I'Homme"  (Paul  Hervieu),  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  people  who  try  to  elude  the  rigors  of  that  law 
which  trammels  them,  the  text  of  the  novel  being 
the  sufi"ering  entailed  by  legalized  life.  They 
would  like  to  change  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  take 
it  into  account.  It  is  the  same  with  the  romantic 
school.  They  fling  moral  considerations  to  the 
winds  when  under  the  empire  of  passion,  but  are 
conscious  that  they  do  so.  The  characteristic  of 
Feuillet's  heroes,  on  the  contrary,  is  their  appar- 
ent ignorance  of  legal  or  social  checks;  the  only 
guidance  they  accept  is  that  of  theirgood  pleasure. 
Between  Feuillet  and  the  more  serious  psychol- 
ogists we  find  a  whole  procession  of  "sub-Feuil- 
lets"  writing  the  story  of  "sub-Camors." 

Time  has  passed;  the  ancient  landmarks  remain. 
As  in  the  beginning,  the  Revue  is  still  the 
rendezvous  of  the  leaders  of  every  group.  It  still 
has  its  sailor,  its  great  lady,  its  Academican,  its 
specialist  in  every  branch:  here  alone  are  so  many 
varietiesof  excellence  to  be  found.  L,oti  has  taken 
the  place  of  Riviere,  while  Cousin  andSte.  Beuve 
are  replaced  by  Hanotaux;  it  is  still  history,  phil- 
osophy and  science.  The  original  plan,  the  con- 
ception of  an  organ  which  should  gather  together 
all  the  intellectual  superiorities  of  the  country, 
that  is  the  paternal  inheritance  which,  left  by  the 

founder    to  his    creation,  remains   impervious   to 
changes. 

"Magazines"  may  spring  up  and  magazines 
may  thrive;  indeed,  they  do  thrive,  according  to 
the  ableness  of  their  editors  in  choosing  their 
stafi^.  But  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mo7ides  is  not  prop- 
erly a  "magazine";  it  is  the  meeting  ground  for 
all  formulated  worths,  whether  scientific,  political, 
or  critical.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  the 
"literary  salon"  of  Europe.  She  cannot  be  de- 
throned or  replaced. 

Yetta  B1.AZE  DE  Bury. 

"Reading  Maketh  a  Full  Man." 

Why  should  reading  aiake  a  man  "full"? 

Unless  by  possible  chance 
He    managed    to   addle   his   skull 

By  "intoxicating    romance." 

— Ballads  of  a  Book-  Worm. 
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Those  Which  in  Great  Britain  Have  Brought  That  Sum 
or  More  in  the  Past  Hundred  Years. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  list 
to  include  all  books  of  importance  and  value 
which  have  brought /ick>  at  English  book  sales 
from  1790  to  1899,  though  in  it  figure  a  few  rari- 
ties fetching  smaller  sums.  No  book  of  great 
bibliographical  interest  has  been  omitted,  and 
from  the  beautiful  Pliny  of  1472,  sold  at  the 
Chauncey  sale,  down  to  the  Kilmarnock  Burns 
the  list  shows  emphatically  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  collecting.  Prices  given  are  in  pounds  sterling. 
Prices  for  the  Ashburnham  books  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  lists,  but  will  be  given  later: 


Charles  and  Nathaniel  Chauncey  Library.  Sold 
by  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  April  15, 1790,  and  four- 
teen following  days,  3,153  lots,  realizing 
;^i,650  IIS.  6d. 

Pliny  of  1472,  vellum,  Harlem  copy,  £(>S'2.  (Cost 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  it  is  said,  160  guineas  at 
private  sale.  Resold  at  Count  MacCarthy  sale, 
1817,  for  705f.;  priced  later  by  Payne  and  Foss 
at  ;^65;  resold  at  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes'  sale.  1824,  for 
^72  9s.,  at  Duke  of  Sussex  sale,  1845,  for  ^90, 
and  at  Earl  of  Ashburnham  sale,  final  part, 
1898,  for  ^150.) 


Paris  de  Meyzieux  Library.  Sold  by  James  Ed- 
wards, March  28- April  2,  1791,  636  lots,  realiz- 
ing £l>^9^  los.  9d. 

Biblia  Pauperum,  block  book,  forty  leaves,  ;i^5i. 
(Resold  at  Willett  sale,  1813,  for  ;^257  5s.;  at 
Roscoe  sale,  1816,  for  ^52  ids.;  at  Hanrott  sale, 
1833,  for  £2,(>  15s.,  and  at  Ashburnham  sale, 
1897,  for  ;^i,05o.) 

Jenson's  Bible,  1476,  vellum,  ^59  17s.  (Resold  at 
Willett  sale  for  ;^i68.) 


John  Brand  Library.     Sold  in  1807. 

Caxton's  "Knight  of  the  Tower"  (1484),  ;{;i66  5s. 
(Now  in  Spencer-Rylands  Library.) 


John  Duke  of  Roxburghe  Library.  Sold  by  R. 
H.  Evans,  May  i8-July  4,  and  July  18-15,  1812, 
10,121  lots,  realizing  ^23,241. 

"Blanchardin,"  Caxton  (1489),  lacking  fifth  leaf  of 
preliminary  matter  and  all  after  m  iiii,  £21^  5s. 
(Purchased  by  Spencer.  Had  brought  ^^3  6s. 
at  RatclifFe  sale.  1776,  and  ;^2i  at  George  Mason 
sale,  1799.) 

"Chastising, "Caxton  (1491),  ;^i40.  (Purchased  by 
Spencer.) 

"Confessio,"  Caxton  (1483),  ;i^336. 

"Fayts  of  Arms,"  Caxton  (1489),  ;^336.  (Now  in 
Devonshire  Library.) 

"The  Festial,"  Caxton(i49i), second  edition,  lack- 
ing sig.  a  ii,  ;^io5.  (Now  in  Spencer-Rylands 
Library.) 

"St.  Katherine"  (1493),  attributed  to  Caxton's 
press,  ;^95.  (Resold  at  Towneley  sale,  1814, 
for  ;^23i,  and  in  18*7  for  ^28  7s.;  at  latter  sale 
Orenville    bought   it.   and    it   is  now  in  British 


Museum.     In    1794,  at    Edwardes   sale,  it    had 
fetched  ;^5  5s.) 

'•Mirror  of  the  World,"  Caxton  (1481),  ;i^35i  15s. 
(Now  in  Devonshire  Library.  The  Duke  paid 
£()  9s,  for  it.) 

"Recuil,"  Caxton  (1476),  lacking  33  leaves,  £i\6 
IIS.  (Cost  the  Duke  ^5  5s.  at  the  Payne  sale, 
1794.  Spencer  bought  it  at  Roxburghe  sale, 
discared  it  when  he  secured  Taylor's  copy 
(1823,  ;i^205  i6s.)  and  put  it  in  one  of  his  dupli- 
cate sales  in  1833,  when  it  fetched  ^73  los  ;  re- 
sold next  at  Dent  sale,  1827,  for  £2,6  los.;  at 
Hanrott  sale,  1833,  for  ;^27,  and  at  Ashburnham 
sale  for  ;i^6oo.) 

"  Recuyell,"  Caxton  (1472-4),  last  leaf  in  fac  simile, 
;^i,o6o,  ids;  (Cost  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
^50.) 

"Book  of  St.  Albans"  (i486),  imperfect,  ;^i 47. 
(Resold  at  Blandford  sale,  18 19,  for  ^84;  pur- 
chased later  by  Earl  of  Ashburnham  and  per- 
fected by  him  at  much  expense  ;  resold  at  his 
sale  for  ^^385.) 

"Calendar  of  the  Shepherds,"  Paris  (1503),  ;^i8o. 

"Tullyof  Old  Age,"  Caxton  (1481), lacking  seven 
leaves,  ;^ii5;  Frst  Folio,  ;^ioo.  (Cost  the  Duke 
in  1790  ;^35  14s.) 

Valdarfer  Decameron, Venice (1471),  _;^2,26o.  (Sold 
on  June  17,  1812,  to  the  Marquis  of  Blandford; 
resold  at  the  Blandford  sale,  June  17,  1819,  to 
Earl  Spencer  for  ^^918  15s.  Now  in  Spencer- 
Rylands  Library.) 


Col.  Thomas  Stanley  Library.  Sold  by  Evans, 
April  30-May  8,  1813,  1,136  lots,  realizing 
.^8,232. 

Monstrelet's  "Chroniques"  (1572),  large  paper,  the 
de  Thou  copy,  ^136  los.  (Resold  at  Sykes  sale 
for  only  ^36  6s.) 

De  Bry,    "7  vols,    folio,   blue    morocco,    1790-x," 


Ralph  Willett  Library.  Sold  by  Leigh  and  Sotheby 
December  6,  1813,  and  sixteen  following  days, 
2,906  lots,  realizing  ^^13,500. 

Caxton's  "Chess  Book"  (1481),  ;^i73  5s.  (Cost 
Willett  ^16  at  RatclifFe  sale  in  1776.) 

Caxton's  "Tully  of  Old  Age"  (1481),  ;,{;2io.  (Per- 
fect, having  all  the  blanks,  10^  by  7^. 
Brought  5s.  at  Rawlinson  sale  in  1756,  and  was 
secured  by  Willett  at  Askew  sale  in  1775  for 
^13  13.  Resold  at  Blandford  sale  1819,  for 
^87  3s.;  at  Brockett  sale,  1823,  for  ;^47  5s.;  at 
Taylor  sale,  1823,  for  ;^47  15s.  6d.,  and  in  1857 
for  £2^^.     Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

Caxton's  "Dictes"  (1477)1  .;^262  los.  (Brought 
^15  15s.  at  Ratcliffe  sale  in  1776.  Now  in 
Spencer-Rylands  Library.) 

Caxton's  "Confessio"  (1483),  table  in  fac  simile, 
^315.  (Resold  at  Blandford  sale,  1819,  for 
^205  i6s.,  and  at  Perkins  sale,  1873,  for;i^245; 
apparently  the  copy  which  brought  ^57  15s.  at 
Taylor  sale  in  1823.) 

Caxton's  "Mirror  of  the  World "(1490),;^  136  los. 
(The  Harley  copy,  which  sold  for  £1  is.  in  1751 
at  Osborne  sale,  and  for  £<)  15s.  at  West  sale  in 
1773.     Now  in  Spencer-Rylands  Library.) 

"Speculum    Humana?    Salvationis,"    block    book^ 
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blue  morocco,  ;^3i5.  (Resold  at  Blandford  sale, 
1819,  for  £^2.) 

"Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis,  Belgice,"  block 
book,  red  morocco,  £2^2.  (The  Gaignat  and 
MacC^arthy  copy.  Resold  at  Hibbert  sale,  1829, 
for  ^80.) 

"Book  of  Divers  Ghostly  Matters,"  Caxton, 
(1490?),  ;i^i94  5s.  (Now  in  Spencer-Rylands  Li- 
brary. Lacks  part  of  first  leaf.  Only  auction 
of  a  good  copy.) 

John  Towneley  Library.  Sold  by  Evans,  June 
8-15,  1814,  and  lune  19-29,1815,2,608  lots,  real- 
izing ^8,597   i6s. 

Chaucer's  "Troylus  and  Creside,"  Caxton  (1814), 
one  leaf  lacking,  ^252  2S.  (Brought  £2  at  Rat- 
cliffe  sale.  1776,  resold  at  Blandford  sale,  1819. 
for  ;^i62  15s.,  and  at  Taylor  sale,  1823,  for 
;^66  3s.  Now  in  Grenville  Collection,  British 
Museum.) 

Caxton's  "Dictes,"  second  edition  (1480),  not  first 
according  to  catalogue,  ;^i89.) 


Dr.  Vincent  Library.     Sold  in  1816. 

Caxton's  "Godfrey  of  Bologne"  (1481),  ^^215  5s. 
(Highest  recorded  price  and  last  copy  sold  at 
auction.  Same  copy  fetched  i8s.  2d.  at  Smith 
sale  in  1682.) 

J.  Roberts  Library.     Sold  in  18 16. 

Caxton's  "Chronicles"  (1480),  ;^io5.  (Resold  at 
Milnor  sale.  1829,  for  ;^70  7s.,  and  at  Higgs  sale, 
1830,  for  ^73  IDS.) 


Lloyd  Library,     Sold  in  1816. 

Caxton's  "Recuyell  (1472-4),  lacking  forty-nine 
leaves,  ;^i26,  (Resold  at  Hibbert  sale,  1829, 
for  £1$^  IDS.;  at  Wilks  sale,  1847,  for  ^165;  at 
Utterson  sale,  1852,  for  ^^55  (Blades  says  /155), 
and  at  Ashburnham  sale,  1897,  ^or  ^950.) 

Caxton's  "King  Arthur"  (1485),  ten  leaves  in  fac 
simile,  ;^320.  (Now  in  Spencer-Rylands  Li- 
brary.) 

John  Erskine  Library.     SoldiniSiy. 

Caxton's  '-Jason"  (1477?),  ^^^  copy,  ;^i 65  15s. 
(The  Harley  copy.  Resold  at  Osborne  sale, 
1751,  for  £1  IS.;  at  West  sale,  1773,  for  £^  4s.; 
at  Ratcliffe  sale,  1776,  for  ;^5  ids.;  at  Taylor 
sale,  1823,  for  £g^  iis.;  at  Heber  sale,  1834,  for 
;^87,  and  at  Ashburnham  sale  for  ^2,100.) 


Saunders  Library.     Sold  in  1818. 

First  Folio,  Shakespeare,  £121.  ("The  highest 
price  ever  given,  or  likely  to  be  given,  for  the 
volume." — Dibdin.) 

British  Museum  duplicate  sale,  1819. 

Caxton's  "Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul"  (1843), 
;^i55  IDS.     (Now  in  Spencer-Rylands  Library.) 


Marquis  of  Blandford  Library.  Sold  by  Evans, 
June  7-19,  June  22,  July  3,  1819,  4,701  lots, 
realizing  £1,0^]. 

Luther's  Bible  (1541),  vellum,  ;i^220  los. 

Caxton's  "Propositio"  (147-),  ^126.  (Cost  Bland- 
ford £2  5s.  at  Brand  sale,  1807,  where  it  was 
sold  as  "a  work  on  theology  and   religion,  very 


early  printed  on  wooden  blocks  or  type."  One 
of  two  known  copies,  but  long  thought  to  be 
unique.     Now  in  Spencer-Rylands  Library.) 

"Pilgrimage  of  the  vSoul,"  Caxton  (1483),  lacking 
three  leaves,  bound  with  "Art  and  Craft  to 
know  well  to  Die,"  Caxton  (1491),  £iS'2  5S. 
("Pilgrimage"  made  perfect  later  by  Spencer.) 

John  Philip  Kemble  Library.     vSold  in  1822. 
First  Folio,  £\i2  7s. 


George  Watson  Taylor  Library.     Sold  in  1823. 

First  Latin  Bible  with  a  date.  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
(1462),  £21$  5s.  (Brought  3,2oof.  at  Gaignat 
sale,  4,o85f.  at  de  la  Valliere  sale,  and  4,75of.  at 
MacCarty  sale.  Resold  at  Dent  sale  in  1827  for 
£^12>  5^-.  at  Perkins  sale,  1873,  for  £']?>o,  and  at 
Earl  of  Crawford's   first  sale,  1887,  for  ^1,025.) 

Caxton's  "  Recuyell"  (1476),  perfect  and  uncut, 
;^205  i6s.     (Now  in  Spencer-Rylands  Library.) 


George  Nassau  Library.  Sold  by  Evans,  February 
16,  1824,  and  eleven  following  days,  and  March 
8  and  seven  following  days,  4,264  lots,  bringing 
^8,506  13s. 

Harlot's  "  Virginia  "  (1590),  ;^ioo. 


Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes  Library.  Sold  by 
Evans,  May  11-21,  May  28,  June  2,  June  21-28, 
1824,  3,691  lots,  realizing  ;^i8,8i5  3s.  6d. 

Aristotelis  "  De  Historia  Animalium  Libri.  Venice 
(1476),  vellum,  printed  by  John  of  Cologne, 
£=^2  los.  (Only  other  copy  is  in  National  Li- 
brary, Paris.  This  copy  was  resold  at  WodhuU 
sale  in  1884  for  ;^i05,  and  at  Ives  sale,  1891,  for 
$800.) 

Guttenberg  Bible,  vellum,  ^^199  los. 

Bible,  Fust  and  Schoeffer  (1462),  blue  morocco* 
£U^  los. 

Matthew's  "Bible"  (1537),  title  page  inlaid, 
;^78  15s.  (Gulston's  copy.  Resold  at  Perkins 
sale,  1873,  for  £igSt  and  at  Crawford  sale,  i887» 
for  ^161.) 

Livy  of  1469,  vellum,  Rome,  Sweynheym  and 
Pannart?,  ;^472  los.     (From  Edwards  sale.) 

"New  Testament,"  Basel  (1519),  vellum,  ;^i40. 

"Missale  Montasticum,"  Florence,  Junta  Presa 
(1503),  vellum,  ;^78  15s.  (Resold  at  Hibbert 
sale,  1829,  for  £6^  is.,  and  at  Perkins  sale  for 
;^290.) 

Virgil  of  1470,  Vindelin  de  Spira,  £ioS' 

Psalter,  Fust  and  Schoeffer  (1459),  vellum,  red 
morocco,  ;^i36  los.  (Second  book  printed  with 
a  date;  the  third  (or  perhaps  the  fourth)  book 
produced  by  typography.  Resold  at  Thorold 
sale  for  ;^4,95o — the  highest  price  yet  paid  at 
auction  for  a  printed  book.  It  had  brought 
3,35of.  at  the  MacCarthy  sale.) 

IngHs  Library.     Sold  in  1826. 
Caxton's  "Reynard"  (1481),  ;,^i84  i6s.    (Now  in 
Grenville  Collection,  British  Museum.) 


The  Rev.  Theodore  Williams  Library.  Sold  by 
Stewart,  Wheatley  and  Adlard,  April  5-1  r, 
April  23  to  May  2,  1827,  1948  lots,  realizing 
^10,213  17s.  6d. 
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Rapin's  "  England,"  with  Tindal's  "  Continuation  " 
(1743-7),  5  vols,  in  7,  one  of  six  copies  on  large 
writing  paper,  100  extra  plates,  blue  morocco, 
by  Clarke,  £29,%  15s. 

Aquinas,  Rome  (1570-1),  18  vols,  in  21,  one  of 
two  copies  on  vellum,  £1"]%  los.  (The  copy 
presented  by  Pius  V.  to  Philip  IL,  and  taken 
from  the  library  of  the  Escurial  during  the  oc- 
cupation by  Spain  by  Napoleon.) 

Zenophon,  Oxford  (1691-1705),  6  vols.,  the  sixth 
volume  containing  the  "Socrates"  of  1705, 
large  paper,  red  morocco,  by  Clarke,  £'i-']2>  5^- 
(To  make  this  set  Williams  bought  the  Hamp- 
den copy  (;^ 1 58  II.),  the  MacCarthy  (i,52of.), 
and  the  Sykes  (26  5s.) 

John  Dent  Library,     Sold  in  1827. 

First  Folio,  perfect,  13^  by  8_^  inches,  ;^iio  5s. 
(Resold  at  Perkins  sale,  1873,  for  ;^585.) 

"  Polychrouicon,"  Caxton  (1482),  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ;i^io3  19s.  (Resold  at  Perkins  sale,  1873, 
for  ^365,  and  at  Ives  sale,  1891,  for  $1,300.  Now 
in  Lenox  Library.) 


A.  A.  Renouard  Library.     Sold    by    Evans,   1828, 
1828  and  1830. 

Cicero,  Valdarfer,  Venice  (1471),  vellum,  ^^420. 


George  Hibbert  Library.  Sold  by  Evans,  March 
16,  April  4,  May  4-16,  May  25,  June  6,  1829, 
8,786  lots,  realizing  ^^2 1,560. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  on  paper,  ;^2i5. 

First  Folio,  morocco,  by  Montague,  ^1^85  is.  (Re- 
sold at  Wilks  sale,  1847,  ^or  ;i^i55,  and  at  Gard- 
ner sale,  1854,  for  ;^250.  Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

Luther's  own  copy  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
^^267  15s.  (The  James  Edwards  copy.  (Resold 
at  Hurd  sale,  1832,  for  ;i^98  los.) 

Bible,  Fust  and  Schoeflfer  (1462),  vellum,  ^128  2s. 
(The  Giradot  de  Prefond  and  Count  MacCarthy 
■copy.     Resold  at  Perkins  sale,   1873,   for  ^296, 
and  at  Earl  of  Crawford  sale,  1889,  for  £370.) 

Psalter  of  1459,  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  blue  morocco 
(MacCarthy  copy),  ;^90  6s. 

Richard  Heber  Library.  Sold  in  thirteen  sales  by 
Sotheby,  Evans  and  Wheatley,  three  diflFerent 
auctioneers,  April  10,  1834,  to  February  28, 
1837,  52,000  lots,  realizing  ;^56,744. 

"The  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  (1594),  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  the  only  copy  known,  £94.  (Purchased 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    The  Inglis  copy.) 

George  Chalmers  Library.     Sold  in  1842. 

"True  Tragedie  of  Duke  of  York"  (1600),  first 
edition,  _;{;i 31. 

Shakespeare's  "Sonnets"  (1609),  Aspley  imprint, 
;^io5.  (Sold  first  in  1800  as  a  supposed  dupli- 
cate from  the  Earl  of  EHesmere's  collection  at 
Bridgewater  House,  but  repurchased  for  the 
library  at  the  Chalmers  sale.) 


British  Museum.     Other  copies  in  Bodleian  and 

Huth  Libraries.) 

Wilks  Library.     Sold  in  1847. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  paper,  bought  for  James  Lenox, 
^500.  

John  Dunn  Gardner  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby 
and  Wilkinson,  July  6,  1854,  and  ten  following 
days,  2,457  lots,  realizing  ^8,171. 

Tyndale's  "  Pentateuch"   (1530),  three  leaves  in 

fac  simile,  ;^i59. 
Mathew's    Bible    (1537),  title    page   and  last  leaf 

inlaid,  ^^150.     (The  Lea  Wilson  copy.) 

The  Great  Bible  (1539),  first  edition,  title  page 
and  first  four  leaves  inlaid,  ;^i2i.  (The  Lea 
Wilson  copy.) 

Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  title  page  and  first  leaf 
of  dedication  in  facsimile,  ;^365. 

Caxton's  "Reynard"  (1481),  /195.  (Copy  has 
been  sold  since  at  auction.) 

Caxton's  "Golden  Legend"  (1484),  lacking  fifth 
leaf,  ;^230.  (Not  the  Blandford  copy,  as  stated 
in  the  catalogue,  but  the  better  of  the  two  Rox- 
burghe  copies,  which  sold  for  ;i^3i.  Purchased 
at  Gardner  sale  for  the  Due  d'Aumale.) 

Chaucer's  "Tales,"  de  Worde  (1488),  several 
leaves  repaired,  ^^245.  (The  Maskell  copy. 
Grenville's  was  once  thought  unique.) 

De  Bry's  "Great  and  Small  Voyages,"  nine  vol- 
umes, morocco,  by  Clarke  and  Bedford,  ^^240. 
(Perhaps  the  copy  that  fetched  $900  at  >^he  Ives 
sale  in  1891.) 

J.  O.  Halliwell  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinson,  May  23,  1856,  May  21-23,  1857, 
June  14,  1858,  and  June  13,  1859. 

"Second  Part  of  Henrie  the  Fourth"  (1600),  first 
edition  (1857  sale),  ;^ioo. 

"Sonnets"  (1609),  John  Wright  imprint,  some 
headlines  cut  into,  morocco,  by  Bedford  (1858 
sale),  ;^i54  7s.  (Found  in  1857  by  Professor 
Mommsen  in  the  Bentinck  Library  at  Varel, 
near  Oldenberg,  bound  in  a  volume  of  tracts. 
Now  in  Huth  Library.  One  of  three  known 
copies  with  the  imprint.  "  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T." 
and  are  to  be  solde  by  John  Wright.") 

Bishop  of  Cashel  Library.     Sold  in  1858. 
Gutenberg  Bible,  paper,  ;^596. 

E.  James  Library.     Sold  in  1859. 

Caxton's  "Eneydos"  (1490),  ^^loo.  (Highest  re- 
corded price). 


Thomas  JoUey  Library.    The  portion  sold  in  1844. 

Shakespeare's  "Venus   and   Adonis"  (1594),  one 
of  three  known   copies,  ;^ii6.     (Purchased  by 

Jolley  in    Lnncashire    "for  a  mere  trifle."     Se- 
(uud  bvGHrville   ft  Jrlley  sale  and   now   in 


Henry  Stevens  sale,  Puttick  &  Simpson,  July 
12-20,  i860. 

Caxton's  "Chronicles"  and  "Description,"  four 
leaves  in  the  former,  six  in  the  latter,  in  fac- 
simile, morocco,  by  Bedford,  ;^i8o.  (Resold  at 
Ashburnham  sale  for  ;^6io.) 

Hulsius'  "  Voyages  and  Travels,"  26  parts,  in  27 
volumes,  red  morocco,  by  Pratt,  ^^335. 

Joseph  Lilly  sale,  i86i. 

Chaucer's  "Tales"  (1478),  Caxton,  sixteen  leaves 
in  facsimile,  ^300.     (Now  in  Huth  Library. j 
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Henry  Stevens  sale,  Puttick  &  Simpson,  March 
25-29,  18S2. 

Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  imperfect,  brown  mo- 
rocco, by  Bedford,  ^^140.  (Resold  at  George 
I^lvermore  sale,  1894,  for  $800.) 


Guglielmo  Libri  Library.     Sold  by  Sotheby,  1859, 

1861,  and  1862.     Libri  had  a  sale  in  1849. 
Grolier's  copy  of  Macchiavelli   (1540),   1862  sale, 

Block  book,  "Biblia  Pauperum"  (1470),  1862  sale, 

^220. 
Caxton's  "Fayts  of  Arms"   (1489).   morocco,   by 

by    Bedford,    1862    sale,    ;i^255.     (Once    Mario's 

copy.     Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

Mifs  Mary  Richardson  Currer  Library.  Sold  by 
Sotheby,  July  30,  August  7,  1862,  2,681  lots, 
realizing  25-984  i3S-  6d. 

Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  nine  leaves  in  facsimile, 
blue  morocco,  by  Lewis,  ;i^250. 

"Chronicles  of  England,"  St.  Albans  (1483),  vel- 
lum, six  leaves  in   fac-simile,  russia,  by  Lewis, 

^365- 


Congregation  Society  sale,  July,  1862. 

Caxton's  "Servitum"  (1491),  ;^200.  (Now  in  the 
British  Museum;  the  only  known  copy.) 

Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis"  (1627),  one 
of  two  known  copies,  uncut,  ^^115.  (Found  by 
a  bookseller  at  a  country  sale  in  a  lot  of  worth- 
less books ;  has  leaf  Ai,  not  in  the  other  copy 
in  British  Museum,  which  fetched  ;^37  los.  at 
Chalmers  sale,  1842,  and  ,,^35  at  Bright  sile, 
1845.  In  1879  the  present  copy  was  in  the 
Griswold  Library.) 


George  Daniel  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  July 
20-29,  1864,  2,278  lots,  realizing  ;^i5, 855  2s. 

Chester's  "Love's  Martyr"  (1601),  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ^138.  (Resold  at  Tite  sale,  1874,  for 
.^68.) 

Gray's  "Odes,"  with  notes  by  the  poet,  ^iio. 

Hannay's  "  Philomela"  (1622),  old  vellum  wrap- 
per. ^96. 

Herbert's  "Temple,"  one  of  two  copies  of  the 
original  undated  edition,  the  other  being  now 
in  the  Huth  Library,  ^30  los.  (Resold  at  J. 
Delaware  Lewis  sale,  1868,  for  ^^32,  and  at 
Foote  sale,  1895,  for  $1,050;  had  brought  £2,  at 
Brand  sale,  1807,  ^10  at  Heber  sale,  and 
^iq   15s.  at  Pickering  sale,  1854.) 

Book  of  St.  Albans,  de  Worde,  n.  d.,  quarto,  ^^108. 
(Considered  by  Daniel  earlier  than  de  Worde's 
edition  of  1496,  in  folio.) 

Jonson's  "Sejanus"  (1605),  large  paper,  original 
vellum,  presentation  copy  to  Francis  Crane, 
^to6.     (Nov\  in  Huth  Library.) 

Munday's  "Banquet  of  Dainty  Conceits"  (1588), 
^^225. 

First  Folio,  old  russia  13^^  by  8^,  beautiful  copy, 
;^7i6  2S.  (Owned  successively  by  David  Moore, 
William  Henry  Booth  and  John  Gage  Rokewood. 

Pickering  then  sold  it  to  Daniel  for  ^^150.  At 
Daniel  sale  it  was  purchased  for  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts.) 

Second  Folio,  orignal  calf,  13^  by  9^,  ^^H^- 


"  Richard  the  Second"  (1597),  ;i/^34i  5s.  (Now  in 
Huth  Library.) 

"Richard  the  Second"  (1598),  /108  3s.  (The  Ste- 
vens   copy.     Resold    at     Tite    sale,     1874,     for 

/28     lOS.) 

"Richard  the  Third"  (1597),  morocco,  by  Lewis, 
;^35i    15s.     Now  in  Huth  Library.     Cost    Daniel 
^41  6s.  at  Heber  sale.) 

"  Love's  Labors  Lost"  (1598),  ^^346  los.  (Bind- 
ley's  copy,  also  Heber's,  which  fetched  ;^40.) 

"Henry     the    Fourth"    (1599),    second    edition, 

"  Henry  the  Fifth  "  (1600),  parchment  covers, 
^^231.  Now  in  Huth  Library.  Brought  ^243 
at  Heber  sale.) 

"Merchant  of  Venice"  (1600),  green  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ;i^g9  15s.  (Now  in  Huth  Library.  Cost 
Daniel  £1"].) 

"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  (1600),  green  mo- 
rocco, by  Lewis,  ^267  15s.  (Resold  at  Lewis 
sale,  1868,  for  ;^235.  Cost  Daniel  ;^i8  at  Heber 
sale). 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (1600),  Thomas 
Fisher,  ;^24i  los.  (Bindley  and  Heber  copy. 
Cost  Daniel  £21  in  1857.) 

"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  (1602),  ;^346   los. 

"Troylus  and  Cresseid"  (1609),  ^114  9s.  (Sold 
for  ;^50  at  Heber  sale.) 

"Othello"  (1622),  /155.  (Now  in  Huth  Library. 
Fetched  ;^28  at  Heber  sale;  had  brought 
;^56  14s.  at  Bindley  sale  in  1819.) 

"Lucrece"    (1594),   brown    morocco,    by    Lewis, 

£^51  los.) 
"Venus  and  Adonis"  (1594),  one  of  three  known 

copies,  ;i^240.    (Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

"  Venus  and  Adonis"  (1596),  one  of  two  known 
copies,  _;,^336.  (Now  in  British  Museum.  Brought 
;^gi  at  BoUand  sale,  in  1840,  and  ^91  los.  at 
Bright  sale,  in  1845.    Other  copy  is  in  Bodleian.) 

"Sonnets"  (1609),  John  Wright  imprint,  the  best 
of  the  three  known  copies,  ^225  15s.  (Cost 
Narcissus  Luttrell  is  ;  brought  ^3  19s.  at  George 
Steevens  sale,  in  1800;  ;^2i  at  Roxburghe  sale, 
in  1812,  and  £21  los.  6d.  at  a  sale  in  January, 
1830.  Purchased  at  Daniel  sale  for  Almon  W. 
Griswold,  and  priced  a  few  years  ago  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  at  $5,000.  The  other  copies  are  in 
British  Museum  and  Huth  Libraries.) 

'•  Lochrine  "  (1595),  light  green  morocco,  by  Lewis, 
^105.    (Resold  at  Tite  sale,  1874,  for  ^45.) 

George  OfiFor  Library.  Announced  to  be  sold  by 
Sotheby  June  27-July  8,  1865,  but  early  in  the 
morning  of  June  29  the  auctioneers  were 
burned  out,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  won- 
derful collection  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Bunyan 
and  Bunyaniana  was  destroyed. 

Cranmer's  Nevv  Testament  (1547),  blue  morocco, 
by  Murton,  "supposed  to  be  unique,"  ^215. 


Lord  Charlmont's  Library.  Sold  by  vSotheby,  Wil- 
kinson &  Hodge,  August  11,  1865;  278  lots, 
realizing  ^^4,698  8s. 

"  Castell  of  Laboure,"  Pynson,  n.  d.,  /195.  (Now 
in  Huth  Library.) 

First  Folio,  verses  mounted,  but  fine  copy,  ;^455. 
(12^  by  8  5-16.) 
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"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  (1600),  first  edition, 

Higden's  "  Polychronicon,"  Caxton(i482).  lacking 
two  leaves,  ^^477  158.  (Perfected  later  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

George  Smith  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  July  10- 
August  4,  1867;  First  folio,  121^  by  8^,  red 
morocco,  by  Clarke  &  Bedford,  £^io. 

Benjamin  Godfrey  Windus  Library.  Sold  by 
Sotheby,  March  23-26,  1868. 

Dibdin's  "Tour  in  France  and  Germany,''  ex- 
tended to  six  volumes,  130  drawings,  242  plates, 
^^240.  (From  the  libraries  of  Sir  G.  H.  Freeling 
and  J.  W.  K.  Eyton.  Resold  at  Rice  sale,  in 
1870,  for  $1,920,  and  again  on  February  6,  1896, 
for  $630.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Corser  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
July  28-30,  1868;  March  17-20,  August  6-9,  1869; 
February  23-26,  July  11-15,  1870;  February 
1315,  July  10  12,  1871.  and  June  25-28,  1873. 
Final  part  sold  in  Manchester  by  Capes,  Dunn 
&  Pilcher,  December  13-15,  1877. 

Walton's  "  Angler,"  first  five  editions,  £140, 
(Rev.  H.  S.  Cotton's  copies,  first  three  in  orig- 
inal binding.) 

Bankes'  "  Maroccus  Extaticus"  (1595),  calf,  jC^io. 

Block  book,  "  Historia  Sancti  Johannis  Evangel- 
istae,"  etc.,  green  morocco,  ^^445.  (The  Brienne 
Laire,  Roscoe  and  Gardner  copy.  Brought  ^^94 
at  Gardner  sale  in  1854.) 

Chute's  "Beauty  Dishonored"  (1593),  purple 
morocco,  by  Lewis,  £13^- 

"Dives  and  Pauper,"  Pynson  (1493),  brown  mo- 
rocco, by  Bedford.  ^104. 

"Guy  de  Warwick,"  romance,  red  morocco,  by 
Purgold,  £2^2. 

First  Folio,  letter  press  of  title  page  in  fac  simile, 
12^  by  834^,  ;^i6o. 

"Venus  and  Adonis"  (1636),  blue  morocco,  by 
Bedford,  ^55.  (Only  other  perfect  copy  in 
British  Museum.  Resold  at  Ives  sale  for  $1,150.) 

Warren's  "Nursery  of  Names"  (1581),  ;(^ioo. 
(Steevens,  Roxburghe  and  Jolley  copy.) 

"Vitas  Patrum,"  de  Worde  (1495),  blue  morocco, 
loYi  by  7^,  £\\2. 

Caxton's  "Knight  of  the  Tower"  (1484),  dark- 
green  morocco,  by  Lewis,  ;^56o. 

Caxton's  "Life  of  Our  Lady"  (1484),  lacking  nine 
leaves,  blue  morocco,  by  Lewis,  £\  10.  (Fetched 
£1  15s.  at  Farmer  sale  in  1798,  ;^i7  at  Blandford 
sale  and  ;i^32  at  Utterson  sale.) 

Caxton's  "Faytof  Arms"  (1489),  olive  morocco, 
by  Lewis,  title  page  inlaid,  ;i^250. 

"Golden  Legend"  (1493),  printed  by  de  Worde, 
with  Caxton's  types,  lacking  six  leaves,  mo- 
rocco, by  Lewis,  ;^i47.  (Brought  ;^29  at  Utter- 
son  sale  in  1852.) 


James  Dix  Library.    Sold  by  Sotheby,  February 
1 1 -1 2,  1870;  442  lots,  realizing  ;^870  i8s.  6d.. 

Wycliflfe's  "Creede,  I'ater  Noster  and  Ave   Maria 
Explained"  (1527),  ;^ioo. 

Wycliffe's  "Consolation  for  Troubled  Consciences" 


Wickliffe's  "Testament  of  Moses"  (1532),  ^100. 

Wyclifi"e's  "  Small  Pogines  to  the  Common  People" 
(^532)5  ;i^ioo.  (These  four  volumes,  considered 
unique,  were  purchased  by  Samuel  Addington, 
who  was  bidding  against  the  Bodleian  Library. 
At  the  Addington  sale  in  1886  they  brought  re- 
spectively, ^37,  ;^27,  ^36  and  ^33. 

March  1870 — 
First   Folio,    verses  inlaid,  red  morocco,  by  Bed- 
ford, size  not  given,  ^360. 

Third  Folio,  second  issue  fine  copy  ("the  largest 
known"),  but  size  not  given,  ;^200. 

1873— 
Smith's    "General  History"  (1632)  large   paper, 

measuring  8^  by  i23^  inches  on  the  leaf.  (The 

dedication  copy,  with  the  arms  of  the    Duchess 

of    Richmond   and   Lenox.    Resold    at   Brinley 

sale  for  $1,800  and  now  in  Lenox  Library.) 


Bolton  Corney  sale.     1871. 

Vespucius' "  Paesi  Novamente  Retroati  "  (1507), 
;^i57-  

Henry  Perkins  Library.  Sold  by  Gladsden,  Ellis 
&  Co.  at  Hanworth  Park,  June  3-6,  1873,  850 
lots,  realizing  ;^26,i49   14s. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  vellum,  two  leaves  said  to  be  in 
fac  simile,  _;^3. 400.  (Resold  at  Ashburnham  sale 
for  ;^4,ooo,  the  highest  recorded  price.) 

Gutenberg    Bible  (paper),  ^^2,690.   (Now  in  Huth 

Library.    Cost  Perkins  £173) 
Nichols'    "Leicestershire,"    large     paper.    ^260. 

(Highest  recorded  price.) 

Vitas  Patrum,  de  Worde  (1495),  ;^i8o.  (Resold  at 
Ives  sale  in  1891  for  $360.) 


Sir  William  Tite  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  May 
18  to  June  18,  1874;  3,937  lots;  realizing  ^19,- 
943  6s. 

Block  book,  "  Apocalypsis  Sancti  Johannis,"  24 
sheets,  morocco,  by  Lortic,  ;^285. 

Caxton's  "Polychronicon"  (1482),  four  leaves  in 
fac  simile,  brown  morocco,  by  Bedford,  ^150. 

Caxton's  "Fayt  of  Arms"  (1489),  two  leaves  in 
fac  simile,  morocco,  by  Clarke,  ^190.  (The 
Crawford  copy,  which  sold  ;^77  in  1849.) 

Caxton's  "Mirror  of  the  World"  (1490),  ^455. 
(Brought  ;;^9i  at  Hurt  sale  in  1853.) 

First  Folio,  12)^  by  715-16,  ;^440.  (Resold  at 
Cooke  sale  in  1883  with  a  set  of  the  folio  for 
for  $2,900  and  separately  at  the  Ives  sale  in 
1 89 1  for  $4,200;  the  largest  sum  yet  paid  at 
auction  for  a  first  folio.) 

Shakespeare's  "Lucrece"  (1594).  red  morocco,  by 
Zaehnsdorf,  ;^iio. 

Colonel  Robert  Tait  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
February.  1878. 

First  Folio,  13  3-16  by  S}i,  £4^0. 


David  Laing  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  Decem- 
ber 1-12,  1879  ;  April  5-16,  1880  ;  ,  1880,  and 

February  21-24,  1881; lots;  realizing  £16,- 

536  19s. 

Beza's  "Confession  of  Faith,"  Mary  Queen  of 
Scot's  copy,  ^149- 

Kilmarnock  Burns,  calf,  ;^90. 
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Lyndsey's  "Dialogue  Betwixt  Kxperience  and 
Ane  Courteour"  (1554),  blue  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ^121. 

Henry  Stevens  sale;  Sotheby,  July  ir-15,  1881; 
1,625  lots;  realizing  ^2,387   i6s.  6d. 

De  Bry's  "Great  Voyages,"  ^125. 

Hakluyt's  "Voyages"  (1599-1600),  with  the 
"Voyage  to  Cadiz"  and  the  very  rare  map, 
three  volumes  in  two,  red   morocco,  by  Riviere, 

£n^'  

Sunderland  or  Blenheim  Library.  Sold  by  Puttick 

&  Simpson,   December   1-12,    1981;  April  17-27, 

July    17  27,    November   6-17,    1882,   and   March 

10  22,  1883. 
"  Anacreon"  (1554),  vellum,  £221. 
Appollonius,  Florence  (1496),  vellum,  ^160. 
Ariosto  (1516),  ;^300. 
Augustinius,  Vindelin   de   Spira's  edition  (1470), 

vellum,  ;^28o. 
Augustinius,    Jenson's     edition     (1475),    vellum, 

^1,000. 
Gutenberg's  "Catholicon"  (1460),  ^285.     (Resold 

at  Ives  sale  in  a  Matthews  binding  for  $1,700.) 
First  Latin  Bible  with    a  date,   ^1,600.    (Now   in 

Lenox  Library.) 

Great  Bible  (1541),  ^115. 

Biblia  Angelica,  Oxford  (1717),  vellum,  ^255. 

Mansion's  Boccaccio,  £920. 

Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  lacking  five  leaves,  ^^585, 

Boccaccio  (1472),  ;^400. 

Boniface  VIIL.  "Decretals,"  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
(1465),  £170.  (Resold  at  Ives  sale  in  a  Matthews 
binding  for  $450. 

Bouchet's  "Amoureaux  Transy  sans  Espoir," 
Paris  (1503),  ^640. 

De  Bry's  "Grand  Voyages,"  niue  parts  in  three 
volumes  (1590-1602);  "Grand  Voyages,"  thir- 
teen parts  in  two  volumes;  "Small  Voyages," 
twelve  parts  in  three  volumes,  £720. 

Caesar,    "Opera,"     Sweynheym      and      Pannartz 

(1409),  ;^I95. 

Caxton's  "  Chronicles,"  Machlinia's  Press,  mended, 

^226. 
Cicero's  "De   Officiis,"  etc.,   first   (1465),  vellum, 

^100.    (First  classic  printed.) 

Cicero,  Sweynheym  and   Pannartz,  Rome  (1467), 

Clemens  V.,  "Constitutiones,"  Fust  and  SchoeflFer 
(1460),  ^240. 

"Constitutiones,"  Schoeffer  (1467),  ^170. 

Dante  (Naples,  1475),  ^^205. 

"Durandus,"  Fust  and  Schoeffer  (1459,  £190. 

Gellius,  "Noctes  Atticae,"  Sweynheym  and  Pan- 
nartz (1469),  vellum,  £']go. 

Gower's  "Confessio,"  Pynson  (1513),  ^145- 
Horace,  Florence  (1482),  vellum,  ;i^i5o. 
Horace,  Caen  (1480),  vellum,  ;^290. 
Josephus,  Verona  (1480),  vellum,  £ig6. 
Justinianus,    "  Institutionum,"    Schoeffer    (1468), 
vellum,  ;i^i40. 

Lacantius,    Sweynheym    and     Pannartz    (1465)5 


Livy,  "Vindelin  de  vSpira,"  Venice  (1470),  vellum, 

^520. 
L'Orme's  "  Architectun;  "  (1567;,  ijouiid  for  Henri 

Due  d'Orleans  in  black  morocco,  ^[25. 
Martial,  Venice,  Aldus  (1501),  /'175. 
Maximus,  Schoeffer  (1471),  vellum,  ^194. 
Nicolas     I.,    "Kpistokc    (1542),    Grolier's    copy, 

i^2I5. 

Petrarch,  Vindelin  de   Spira,    Venice    (1470;,  vel- 
lum, ^280. 

Petrarch,    Venice    (1488),    with    the    engravings, 

.^1-950. 
Pliny,  Jensen,  Venice  (1472),  vellum,  ^220. 
Rabelais,  first  edition,  with  two  others,  ^320. 
Rabelais  (1542)   ^360. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Saunazarius  (1533),  ^^150. 
Maioli's  copy  of  Symeoni  (1548),  £140. 
Thuanus  (Paris,  1569),  vellum,  £131. 
Grolier's  copy  of  the  first  Aldlne  Valerius,  ^225. 
Virgil,  de  Spira(i47o),  vellum, _;^8io.    (First  Virgil 

with    a   date;  resold    at    Ives   sale    in   1891   for 

$3,000.) 

Virgil  (1472),  ^220. 

"  Vocabularium,"    Alta-Villa    (1469),    printed    by 
Bechtermuntze,  ^290. 

Maioli's  cop)--  of  the  Xenophou  of  1550,  ^180. 

Cicero,  Aldus  (1514),  £151. 

First  Aldine,  Homer  (1504),  ^525. 

Ptolemy,    "  Cosmographia"    (1490),    illuminated, 

^450. 
•'Libro    del    Danese    Uggieri,"     Venice     (1480), 

unique,  £211. 

Grolier's   copy    of   Castiglione,    ^58.    (Resold    at 
Ives  sale  for  $900.) 


Frederick  Onvry  Library,  Sold  by  Sotheby,  Masch 
30-April  5,  1882;   1,628  lots;  realizing  ^6,169  2S. 

First  Folio,  i2>^  by  8}(,  red  morocco,  by  Clarke  & 
Bedford,  ^420.  (Apparently  the  George  Smith 
copy.) 

February  15,  1881,  Gutenberg  Bible,  Old  Testa- 
ment only,  £760. 


William  Beckford  Library.  Sold  by  vSotheby,  June 
30-July  13,  December  11-23,  1882;  July  2-14, 
November  27-30.  1883. 

Vespucius,  "  Paesi  Novamenti  Retrovati  "  (1507), 
red  morocco,  by  Payne,  ;!^270. 

Grolier  and  de  Thou's  copy   of  Apuleius  (1531), 

.^158. 
Du  Fresnoy's  copy  of  Aretino  (1535),  £iT5- 
Arfeville's  "Navigation"  (1583),  ^140. 

Anne  Douglas's  St.  Augustine  (1622),  Catherine 
of  Braganza's  copy,  later  Webb's  and  Horace 
Walpole's,  ^102. 

Grolier's  copy  gf  Argurellius  (1505),  ^^250. 

"Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ"  (1690),  beautifully 
bound  by  Le  Monnier,  ^356. 

Jenson's  Latin  Bible  (1476,  vellum,  oak  boards, 
;^330.    (Willett's  copy,  which  brought  £168. 

Blake's  "Milton,"    blue    morocco,    by    Mackenzie, 

^^230. 

Champlain's  "Voyages"  (1620),  calf,  by  Kalthoe- 
ber,-^i66. 
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De  Bry,  "  EmblamataNobilitali  "  and  "Embleinata 
Srecularia  "  (1593-96),  ^^290.  Cbauncey's,  wbicb 
brought  £\2  12s.,  later  Heber's.) 

Marguerite  de   Valois'  copy   of  "  Poetarum   Italo- 

rum"  (1579).  -2^242. 
Catullus  (Paris,    1543),  bound   by  Le  Monnier  in 

citron  morocco,  ;i^i4i- 

Frobisher's  "  Three  Voyages,"  bound  with  Key- 
mis'  "Second  Voyage,"  ;^3oo. 

Grolier  and  de  Thou's  copy  of  Franchini's  "  Poe- 
mata"  (1554),  ;^230. 

Gohory's  "Prince  Jason's  Conquest"  (1553), 
brown  morocco,  by  Nicholas  Eve,  with  arms  of 
Due  de  Guise  on  sides,  ^405. 

Gringore's  "  Fantasies  "   (1516),  blue   morocco,  by 

Padeloup,   ;^i8o.    (Brought   ^9  9s.   at    Hibbert 

sale  in   1829.) 
Marguerite  de  Valois'  copy  of  Guerini's  "Opere 

Poetiche  "  (1601),  ^175. 
Giradot  de   Prefon's  copy   of  Harrisli,  bound  b}'' 

Le  Monnier  in  citron  morocco,  ;^i36. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Herberstain  (1551),  ;^i6i. 
Book   of  Hours,    Paris    (1508),   bound   by    Clovis 

Eve,  ;^i35. 
Henri  IIL's  copy  of  "  Historic  de  Barlaam"  (1578), 

bound  by  Nicholas  Eve,  ;^i95. 

"Apoclypse"  (1541),  with  arras  of  Louis  HI.  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  ^255. 

De  Thou's  copy  of  Jovii  (1549),  ^^189. 

Lactantius   (1465).    Sweynheym    and     Pannartz, 

_;;^285.    (Resold  at  Ives  sale  for  $540  ) 
"Livre  de  Bien  Vivre,"  Paris  (1492),  vellum, /330. 

(Sold  for  £1']  at  Hibbert  sale.) 
"Longi  Pastoralia,"  Paris,  Dido  Press  (1802),  with 

the  original  drawings,   blue   morocco,  b}^  Lewis, 

;^900.    (Fetched  ^73  los.  at  Duke  of  Abrantes 

sale.) 

"  Entree  Triomphante  du  Roy  et  Anne  d'Autriche" 

(Lyons,  1723),  dedication  copy  to  Louis  XIII., 

^235- 
Grolier's  copy  of  Lucanus  (1515),  ^290. 
De  Thou's   copy  of  Marcolino's    "Le    Sorti,"  etc. 

(1440),    ^140.    (Brought   £b  15s.    at    Hibbert's 

sale.) 

"L'Heptaraeron  des  Nouvelles"  (1559),  Louis 
XIV. 's  copy,  ^400. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Marulli  (1497),  £'^15- 

Maioli's   copy   of   Massucchio's    "Cinquanta    No- 

velle,"  bound  with  another  work,  ^^365. 
Mocenico's  "  Guerra  de  Cambrai,"   bound  for  the 

Marquis  de  Menars,  ;^395. 
Montaigne,  Paris  (1588),  first  edition,  containing 

third  book,  red  morocco,  by  Deseuil,  ^120. 

Monlaine,  Elenir  (1659),  beautifully  bound  by 
Deseuil,  ;^2oo, 

Mornay's  own  copy  of  his  "  Verite  de  la  Religion 
Chrestienne"  (1581),  ^245. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Philostrati  (1501-2),  /300. 
(Brought  255f.  at  MacCarthy  sale,  £21  los.  at 
Hibbert  sale.) 

Poliphili  (1499),  ;^i3o. 

Queen  Louise  de  Lorrain's  copy  of  "  Poliphile," 
Paris  (1561).  bound  with  another  book,  by  Nich- 
olas Eve,  ;i^22o. 


Marguerite  de  Valois'  copj'  of  Ronsard,  bound  in 
brown  morocco  by  Clovis  Reeve,  ^{^430. 

Smith's  "Virginia"  (1624),  large  paper,  said  to 
be  the  dedication  copy. 

Canevari's  copy  of  Tiorante  il  Bianco,  Aldus 
(1538),  ^iii. 

"Virgilles  des  Mors,  Paris  (1500),  blue  morccco, 
by  Derome,  ;!^345.  (Brought  i5of.  at  the  Le 
Valliere  sale,  225f.  at  the  MacCarty  and  ;;^20  at 
the  Hibbert.) 

Voltaire  (1785  9),  large  paper  edition  of  the  works 
in  red  morocco  by  Kalthoeber,  ^161. 

1884— 
First  Folio,  £^^0. 


Sir  John  Thorold  Library,  with  editions  by  the 
son.  Sir  John  Hayford  Thorold.  Sold  by  Sot h- 
ebv,  December  12-20,  1884;  2,110  lots;  realizing 
^28,000  15s.  6d. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  paper,  ^3,900. 

Fust  and  Schoeffer's  Bible  (1462),  Prince  Eugene's 
copy,  ^1,000. 

Gutenberg's  "Catholicon,"  red  morocco,  bv  Her- 
ing,  ^400.    (Sykes'  copy,  which  fetched  ^^65  2s. 

1824.) 

Boccaccio,  Paris,  Verard  (1500),  vellum,  £6']o. 

Caxton's  "  Mirror  of  the  World  "  (1481),  lacking  a 
blank  leaf,  ^335. 

Hieronymi  "Epistolae,  Schoeffer  (1470),  vellum, 
blue  morocco,  by  Staggemeier,  ;^i49.  (Fetched 
£^2  los.  at  Sykes  sale  in  1824.) 

"Josephus,"  Paris  (1492),  vellnm,  blue  morocco, 
by  Boyet,  £2"]^.  (Only  other  vellum  copy  is  in 
National  Library,  Paris.  Resold  at  Ives  sale  for 
$725.     Now  in  Lenox  Library.) 

Lascaris  of  1476,  Milan;  red  morocco,  by  Lewis, 
;i^i05.  (The  first  book  printed  in  the  Greek 
language.    Resold  at  Ives  sale  for  $340.) 

Grolier's  copy  of  "Lucanius,"  Venice  (1516), 
^132. 

Natalies'  "Cathalogue  des  Saincts  et  Sainctes," 
Paris  (1523-4),  vellum,  de  Bourbon  copy,  later 
Count  Hoym's,  ;^530. 

Psalter  of  1459,  ^4,950.  (The  most  costly  of 
printed  books.    MacCarthy  and  Sykes  copy). 

First  Folio,  title  page  and  verses  inlaid,  13^  by 
8^,  red  morocco,  by  Payne,  ;^590. 

Verardus,  drama,  with  Columbus  Letter  (1494), 
/125.  

The  Earl  of  Jersey  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
May  6-13,  1885;   1,937  lots;  realizing  ^^13,007  9s. 

Caxton's  "  King  Arthur"  (1485),  ;^i,950.  (One  of 
two  known  copies;  the  other  being  in  the  Spen- 
cer-Rylands  Library;  purchased  for  Mrs.  Pope.) 

Coverdale'  "Bible,"  dated  1536  on  title  page  and 
1535  at  end;  blue  morocco;  by  Lewis;  ;^68o. 

Caxton's  "Tully  of  Old  Age"  (1481);  Harley 
copy,  slightly  wormed,  ;^350. 

Caxton's  "Confessio"  (1483),   with   blank   leaves; 

;^8io. 
Caxton's  "  Recuyell  "  (1472-4),  with  originai  blank 

leaves;  green  morocco;  by  Lewis;  ^1,800. 

Ovid,  Paris,  Verard  (1493);  vellum:  illuminated 
(for  Henry  VII.?);  ^510. 
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Rev.  John  Fuller  Ru-sell  Library.  Sold  by  Soth- 
eby  June  2630,  1885,  and  February  1-4,  1886. 

Caxton's  "  Mirror  "  (1490);  second  edition;  ^265. 
(Brought  £6  at  Farmer  sale  in  1798;  ^55  13s.  at 
Blandford  sale  in  1819;  ^36  4s.  6d.  at  Hibbert 
sale  in  1829.) 

Verardus,   Drama,  with   Columbus  Letter  (1494); 

F.   S.   F^llis  sale;    Sotheby,  November  1628,  1885; 

3,201  lots;  realizing  ^15.996  i8s. 
First  Folio,  verses  inlaid,   12  7-16  by   8;  morocco; 

by  Bedford;  ^105. 


Michael  Wodhull  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  Jan- 
uary 11-21,  1886;  2,804  lots;  realizing  /ii,973 
4s.  6d. 

Gutenberg's  "Catholicon ";  russia;  by  Roger 
Payne;  ^310. 

Bruno's  "Speccio  de  la  Besta  Trionfante"  (1584), 
citron  morocco;  by  Boyet;  ;i^36o. 

Bruno's  "Cenadela  Ceneri"  (1584);  citron  mo- 
'  rocco;  by  Le  Monnier;  £2,^5- 

Caxton's  "Tully  "  (1481);  slightly  wormed;  russia; 
by  Mrs.  Weir;  ^250. 

Homer  of  1488;  blue  morocco;  by  Derome;^20o. 

First  Aldine  Virgil  (1501);  blue  morocco;  by  Kalt- 
hoeber;  slightly  wormed  and  mended;  ^145. 
(Resold  at  Ives  sale  for  ;i^26o.) 


Samuel  Addington  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
May  24-25,  1886. 

First  Folio,  verses  inlaid,  i2y%  by  ?>%.;  red  mo- 
rocco; by  Belford;  ^280. 

Third  Folio,  second  issue;  original  calf;  many 
rough  leaves;   13^  by  8^,  ^130. 


roliphili;  morocco;  l)y   IJedford;  ^137. 
vShakespeare's    "Poems";     morocco;     by     Lewis; 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  Library.  Sild  by 
Christie,  June  29,  r888. 

First  issue  of  Brereton,  ]x)untl  v\ith  Hamor's"  Vir- 
ginia" Smith's  "New  ICngland  Trials,"  Cotton's 
"Abstract"  and  others,  thirteen  in  all;  ^555. 
(Now  in  John  Carter  Brown  Library.) 

Eliot's  "Bible"  (1663);  original  dark  blue  mo- 
rocco; size  of  leaf  7^8  by  -jyi;  ^580.  (One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  known.) 

Caxton's  "  Game  of  Chess"  (1475-6);  six  leaves 
lacking;  ^260. 

Earl  of  Hopetown  Library.  vSold  by  vSotheby, 
February  25-28,  1889;  1,263  lots;  realizing 
^6,117  6s. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  on  paper;  first  three  leaves  in 
second  volume  damaged  and  wormed;  ^^2.000. 

Petrarch  (1501);  vellum;  first  Aldine  edition;  mo- 
rocco; by  Padeloup;  ^300.  (Resold  at  Howard 
Wills  sale  in  1894  for  ^165.) 

Virgil,  Rome  (1469);  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz; 
^590.  

John  Mansfield  Mackenzie  Library.  Sold  by  Soth- 
eby, March  11,  and  seven  days,  1889;  2,368  lots; 
realizing  ^7,072. 

Tuer's  "Bartolozzi ";  two  volumes  extended  to 
five,  with  397  plates  and  76  letters;  morocco; 
by  Bedford;  ;^2i5.  (Resold  at  Howard  Wills 
sale  in  1894  for  ^176.) 


Earl  of  Crawford  Library.    Sold  by  Sotheby,  June 

13-24,    1887,    and   June    19-22,  1889;  3,254  lots; 

realizing  ^26,397  14s. 
Tyndale's    "  Pentateuch";    morocco;     by    Lewis; 

^225. 
New  Testament,  Lyons (1474);  morocco;  by  Lortic; 

;^200. 
Block  Book,  fourth  impression;  ^500. 
Gutenberg    Bible,   on    paper;  original  boards;   in 

two  brown  morocco  cases;  ;^2,650. 


Duke  of  Buccleuch  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
March  2527,  1889;  1012  lots;  realizing  ^3,705 
4s.  6d. 

Caxton's  "Dictes"  (1477);  morocco;  by  Lewis; 
^650. 

Caxton's  "  Chronicles  "  (1480);  morocco;  by  Her- 

ing;  /470. 
"Description  of  Britain,"  Caxton  (1480);  made-up 

copy;  ^19.5- 
Caxton's  "Royal  Book  "   (14S7);  lacked  one   leaf, 

others  mended;  ^365. 


James  T.  Gibson  Craig  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
June  27  July  7,  1887;  March  23,  14  days,  1888, 
and  November  15-17,  1888;  9,283  lots;  realizing 
£2>^aT-9  14s. 

Burns,  Kilmarnock;  some  uncut  leaves;  ^rii. 

Camerarii,  "  Praedestinatione  ";  bound  for  Henri 
n.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers;  ^146. 

Earl  of  Aylesford  Library.  Sold  by  Christie, 
March  6  16,  1888;  1.983  lots;  realizing 
^10,575  14s. 

Fabian's  "Chronicles  of  England,"  Pyson  (1517); 
morocco;  by  Heriug;  ^250. 

First  Folio,  title  page  mounted;  verses  from  sec- 
ond folio;  five  leaves  stained;  12  by  8;  ^200. 

Robert  Samuel  Turner  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
June  18  30  and  November  23  and  eleven  days 
following,  1888;    7,568  lots;    realizing  ^17,376. 


Frederick  Perkins  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  July 
10-16,  1889;  2,086  lots;  realizing  ^,^8,222  7s. 

First  Folio,  title  page  and  verses  mounted;  mo- 
rocco; size  not  given;  ;!^4i5. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  (1599);  headlines  est  into, 
title  mounted;  ;^i64. 

'Richard  the  Third"  (1594);  ^100.  (Only  per- 
fect copy  known.) 

"  Merchant  of  Venice"  (1600);  J.  Roberts;  ^121. 

"  Henrie   the    Fourth"   (1600);    ^225.     (Heber 
copy,  whichin  1834  fetched  £g  12s.) 

"Henrie  the  Fifth"  (1608);  ;^99. 
"Othello"  (1622);  ^130. 

"Lucrece"  (1594);  small  hole  in  two  leaves; 
^200.  

Earl  of  Crawford  Library;   1889  sale. 
Gutenberg's   "  Catholicoa "    (1460);  vellum,    orig- 
inal boards;  ^300, 
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Budc-ei,  "Commentarii  Linguae  Graccae";  bound 
for  Diane  de  Poitiers;  ;^305. 

Caxton's  "Tulle"  (1481);  morocco;  ^320. 

Pliny  of  1472;  vellum;  Jensen;  morocco;  ^119. 

Caxton's  "Book  of  Chivalry"  (1483-5);  table  in- 
laid, ^235. 

Petrarch  of  1570;  vellum,  Vindelin  de  Spira;  mo- 
rocco, by  Belford;  £121. 

Thomas  Gaisford  Library.   Sold  by  Sotheby,  April 

23-30,  1890;  2,290;  2,218   lots;    realizing  ^9,182 

15s.  6d. 
Kilmarnock  Burns;  morocco,   in   Payne  style;  by 

Bedford;  ;^i20. 
Shakespeare's   "  Love's  Labors  Lost  "  (15^8);  few 

headlines  cut  into;  morocco;  by  Bedford;  ^140. 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (1600);  ^116. 
"Much    Ado    About,  Nothing"    (1600);  V.  S.  for 

Wise  and  Aspley;  morocco;  by  Belford;  ^130. 
"Merry    Wives"    (1602);    morocco;    by    Bedford; 

^385-  

Frederick  William  Cosens  Library.  Sold  Novem- 
ber 11-22,  1800;  4,995  lots;  realized  ;^5.57i  6s  6d. 

"Merchant  of  Venice"  (1600);  J.  Roberts;  mo- 
rocco; by  Bedford;  ^270. 

W.  H.  Crawford  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  March 
12-23,  1891;  3,528  lots;  realizing  ^^21,255  19s.  6d. 

Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  lacking  five  leaves;  ^230. 

Caxton's  "Mirror  of  the  World"    (1481),  lacking 

blank  leaf;  Ai;  morocco;  by  Bedford;  ^160. 
Dante,    Florence    (1481);    morocco;     by    Lewis; 

^^360. 
Caviceo,    vellum    (1527);    morocco;    by    Jerome; 

^355- 

Shakespeare's  "Lucrece"  (1594),  morocco,  by 
Bedford,  /250. 

Virgil  of  1472,  moroceo,  ;^i20. 

Caxton's  "  Golden  Legend"  (1484),  imperfect,  mo- 
rocco, by  Pratt,  £^65. 

May,  1892, 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  first   (or  second)  issue 

original  binding,  ^120. 
Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  original  calf, 

794- 
Walton's   "Angler"    (1653),    title    page    mended, 
some  leaves  shaved  (5  7-16  by  3^),  jC^io. 
June,  1892. 


The  Rev.  William  Edward  Buckley  Library.  Sold 

by  Sotheby,  February  27  to  March  8,  1893. 
Columbus  Letter  (1493),  thirty-three  lines  edition, 
with  "  Mundus  Novus"  (1502),  ^315. 
December,  1893. 
Brereton's  "Relation,"  first  issue,  corners  of  title 
page  and  three  leaves  mended,  ^179. 
February,  1894. 

April,  1894. 
Thackeray's   "Flore  et    Zephyr,"    stained,    ;i^99. 
(Highest  recorded  price.) 

June,  1894. 
Shakespeare's  "King  Lear"  (1608),  headlines  of 

one  leaf  cut  into,  morocco,  by  Lewis,  ;^ioo. 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (1600),  J.   Roberts, 

large  copy,  ^122. 


"Merchant  of  Venice"  (1600),  J.  Roberts,  hole  in 
one  leaf,  morocco,  £ii\.6. 

First  Folio,  nearly  all  the  verses  in  fac  simile,  title 
page  and  four  other  leaves  mended  and  re- 
stored, morocco,  by  Bedford,  i2}i  by  8,  £25^. 

June  19,  1894. 
Haklupt  (1599-1600).  wanting  "  Voyage  to  Cadiz," 
but  with  the  map,  of  "  which  twelve  copies  are 
known,"  ;^375. 

Third  Folio,  first  issue,  with  spurious  plays  at  end 
of  volume,  preceded  by  1664  title  page,  old  calf, 
13^  by  8]/8,  ^435. 

Sir  Joseph  Hawley  Library.     Sold  June  24,  1894. 

Third  Folio,  second  issue,  portrait,  verses,  with 
two  preliminary  leaves  inlaid,  leaf  of  verses  from 
1663  edition  inserted,  morocco,  by  Bedford,  13^ 
by  8^8,  ^^205. 


Wm.  Stuart  Library.  Sold  March  6,  1895.  Biblia 
Pauperum,  two  leaves  in  fac  simile,  morocco,  by 
Thouvenin,  ^355. 

Earl  of  Orford  Library.     Sold  June  lo-ii.     1895. 
Ariosto  (1556).  Catharine   de  Medici's  copy,  calf, 

/1 30. 
"Le    Patissier    Francois,"   (1655)   the    very    rare 

Elzevir,     modern     French    morocco,    Yemeniz 

copy,  ^100.     (5  by  2  15-16.) 
April,  1895. 
Third  Folio,   first  issue,  with    1664  title  page  and 

portrait    inserted,   morocco,    by    Clarke,    ;^28o. 

(12^  by  8  9-16). 

July  18,  1895. 

Ovid  (1333-34),  Grolier's  copy,  three  volumes, 
large  paper,  beautiful  edition,  ^425. 

Second  Folio,  original  calf,  ;i^540.  ("Largest  and 
finest  copy-known."     13^  by  ()}(.) 

Stelia,  "Meditations,"  declaration  copy  to  Henry 
HL,  Paris  (1586), /145. 

"New  Testament,"  Paris  (1712),  bound  by  Le 
Monnier,  ^345. 

Third  Folio,  second  issue,  original  calf,  with  extra 
leaf,  with  verses,  ^^350.     (13  by  8  14  16.) 

Voltaire's  Works  (1785  89),  70  volumes,  large 
paper,  morocco,  by  Derome,  with  letters,  extra 
plates,  etc,  ^2565. 

John  Tudor  Frere  Library,    Sold  F'eb.  14  18,  1896. 

Ames'  "Typographical  Antiquities,"  Sir  John 
Fenn's  copy  (178590),  4  vols.,  fourth  volume 
made  up  of  specimen  leaves  from  early  English 
printed  books,  from  Caxton  to  Waldegrave, 
;^248. 

Feb.,  1826. 

Kilmarnock  Burns,  morocco,  by  Bedford,  8^  by  5, 

Goldsmith's  "Traveller"  (1774),  morocco,  by  Riv- 
iere, ^^96.  (Only  other  copy  of  this  edition  is 
in  Locker  Library.) 

Feb.,  1896. 
Chaucer's  "Tales,"  Caxton  (1478),  353   leaves  out 

of  372,  ^1.320. 
H.  J.  F.  Atkinson's  Library.     Sold    March    11-14, 

1896. 
Cloverdale's  "Bible,"  imperfect  morocco,  by  Pratt, 
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March,  1896. 
Chaucer's  "Tales,"  Pynsoii  (i463),Grenville  copy, 
imperfect,  ^^200. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Justin,  Paris  (1559),  /,92. 
Statues   of   Pviiji^land,  Londou   (1480),   Machlinia's 
press,  ^275.  

Alfred  Cranipton   Library.     Sold  June  3-4,  1896. 
Browning's  "Pauline,  morocco,  by  Bedford,  with 

note  by  author  on  fly  leaf,  ^145. 
Shelley's   'Oedipus  Tyrannus"  (1826)  morocco,  by 

Bedford,  ^130.  • 

June,   1892. 
Byron's  "Waltz,"  (1813),  original  wrapper,  ^86. 
Hubbard's  "Narrative,"  Boston,  1677,  £^^'^- 


Sir  Edward  Herbert  Bunbury  Library.     Sold. 
July  2  to  6,  i8q6. 

Smith's  'General  History,"  1625,  with  four   maps, 
old  calf,  ^^204. 
November,  1896. 

"De  Generatione  Christi,"  (1471),  block  book,  one 
leaf  in  facsimile,  ,^320. 
December,  1896. 

Vespucius's  "Muudus  Novus,"  1504,  (S}4  by  6}^), 

June.  1896. 
Milton's  "Lycidas,"  nearly  uncut,  ;^ioi 
December,  1896. 

Walton's    "Angler,"  original  sheep,  1653,  (^s/s  by 
33^).  M^5- 
May,  1897. 
Shakespeare's    "Merchant   of   Venice,"  (1600),   J. 
Roberts,  modern  morocco,  (jYs  by  5^),  ^315. 
June,  1897. 
Second  Folio,  old  calf,  (13^  by  9  3-16),  ^250. 


Feb.  7,   1898. 
Kilmarnock  Burns,  original  covers,  uncut,  ^572  5s 


Marcus  Clarke. 

"For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life."  That  is 
the  simple  inscription  which  visitors  to  the  Mel- 
bourne Cemetery  read  on  a  monument  which  has 
just  been  erected  there  under  very  remarkable 
circumstances.  To  an  English  tourist  conversant 
only  with  the  books  he  finds  reviewed  day  by 
day  in  his  morning  paper  the  words  might  convey 
little  meaning.  To  an  Australian  they  mean  a 
great  deal;  for  they  not  only  recall  one  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  his  country,  but  they 
mark  an  epoch  in  civilizing  reform. 

The  bones  of  Marcus  Clarke,  whose  tombstone 
now  bears  the  title  of  his  best-known  book,  lay 
for  seventeen  years,  with  no  memorial  to  mark 
their  resting-place,  in  the  cemetery  of  Melbourne, 
the  city  where  he  lived  and  worked.  But  Marcus 
Clarke  was  a  writer  of  more  than  local  fame,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  memory  touched  a  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  the  literary  people  of  Adelaide.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  the  University  in 
that  city  early  this  year,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chief  Justice  Way.     It 


was  decided  that  .some  fitting  memorial  should  be 
provided  to  perpetuate  a  name  which  stood  so 
high  on  the  roll  of  Australian  writers,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  necessary  funds  were  subscribed 
and  a  monument  erected.  The  catholic  spirit 
thus  shown  is  worthy  of  remark  ;  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  fiscal  and  political  differences  be- 
tween diverse  colonies  have  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  of  the  mind. 

Clarke's  pictures  of  prison  life  in  Tasmania 
under  the  convict  system  set  forth  in  awful  vivid- 
ness the  horrors  of  the  old  methods  of  discipline, 
and  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Wybqrt  Reeve  said  in 
unveiling  the  monument,  that  their  graphic  de- 
scriptions did  much  to  arrest  the  injustice  perpe- 
trated by  those  entrusted  with  criminal  rule,  and 
that  they  awoke  slumbering  humanitarianism  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  even  to  the  most  degraded 
of  humanity.  Lord  Rosebery,  when  in  Adelaide 
in  1884,  said  : 

"Australia  has  been  during  the  last  forty  years 
the  theater  of  two  great  geniuses — Marcus  Clarke, 
the  author  of  that  description  of  the  most  appal- 
ling of  human  experiences,  because  it  was  founded 
on  fact,  "For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life,"  and 
Lindsay  Gordon,  the  poet,  who,  I  believe,  lived  in 
this  very  colony,  and  was,  I  believe,  a  member  of 
your  Parliament,  whose  poems  are  instinct  with 
the  very  passion  and  thunder  of  the  gallop — and 
I  venture  to  say  of  both  these  authors  that  in 
their  own  peculiar  lines  they  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  the  older  world." 

In  his  letter  to  Clarke'o  wife,  dated  1884  and 
published  in  "The  Marcus  Clarke  Memorial 
Volume."  Lord  Rosebery  further  says,  "It  is  rare 
that  so  young  a  country  has  produced  so  great  a 
literary  force."  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 
Clarke's  works  are  insufficiently  appreciated  in 
Great  Britain  : 

Long  ago  [he  says]  I  fell  upon  "His  Natural 
Life"  by  accident,  and  read  it,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  many  times,  at  different  periods.  Since  then 
I  have  frequently  given  away  copies  to  men 
whose  opinions  I  valued,  and  have  always  re- 
ceived from  them  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  book.  The  reader 
who  takes  it  up,  .  .  .  though  he  cannot  but 
be  harrowed  by  the  long  agony  of  the  story  and 
the  human  anguish  of  ever3'page,is  unable  to-'lay 
it  down  ;  almost  in  spite  of  himself  he  has  to  read 
and  to  suffer  to  the  bitter  end.  To  me,  I  confess, 
it  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  novels — more  terrible 
than  "Oliver  Twist"  or  Victor  Hugo's  most  start- 
ling efl^ects — for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  more 
real. 

Clarke's  preface  to  the  poems  of  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon  is  also  a  fine  piece  of  literary  photog- 
raphy; it  carries  a  presentment  of  the  weirdness 
and  silent  solitude  of  the  Australian  bush  which 
alone  would  entitle  its  author  to  fame.  His  other 
work  is  hardly  ot  a  lasting  character. 

"His  Natural  Life"  has  been  dramatized  and 
played  throughout  the  United  States,  and  several 
editions  of  the  book  have  been  published  here. 
At  least  one  has  been  shamefully  abridged,  and 
the  only  complete  edition  now  obtainable  is  pub- 
lished by  Laird  &  Lee,  in  paper  covers  and  in 
cloth. 
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Chopin  and  Poe 

In  music,  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  counterpart  has 
been  discovered  in  the  person  and  genius  of 
Frederic  Francois  Chopin,  so  declares  James 
Huneker  in  his  book,  ''Mezzotints  in  Modern 
Music."  There  is  such  a  striking  similarity  in 
temperament,  personalitj',  and  genius  betv\een 
the  American  poet  and  the  Polish  composer  that, 
to  understand  either  of  them,  they  should  be 
studied  together. 

Poe  and  Chopin  were  born  only  a  few  weeks 
apart  and  died  within  a  week  of  each  other,  yet 
neither  was  conscious  of  the  other's  existence. 
But  it  was  a  curious  coincidence — two  supremely 
melancholy  artists  of  the  beautiful  lived  and  died 
almost  synchronous!}'. 

Mr.  Huneker  says  there  are  important  points  at 
which  it  will  not  do  to  compare  the  two  artists, 
but  there  are  parallels  in  their  soul-lives  that  may 
be  drawn  without  extravagance.  The  roots  of 
Chopin's  culture  were  more  richly  nurtured  than 
Poe's  but  Poe  was  in  the  truest  sense  born  a  poet, 
and,  like  a  spiritual  air  plant,  derived  his  suste- 
nance none  knew  how.  Chopin  was  carefully 
trained  by  the  faithful  Elsmer,  but  who  could  have 
taught  him  to  write  his  opus  2  and  the  variations 
over  which  Schumann  rhapsodized,  or  even  that 
gem,  his  E  flat  nocturne? 

The  individualities  of  both  these  men  were  as 
sharply  defined  in  the  outset  as  their  limitations. 
Poe  never  made  more  exquisite  music  in  his  later 
years  than  in  his  verses  "To  Helen,"  written  in 
his  teens.  Chopin  opus  i,  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  his 
earliest  effu.^ions,  are  perfect  of  their  kind.  They 
were  written  before  he  was  twenty.  Both  men 
died  at  forty,  a  period  when  most  men  are  in  their 
prime;  yet  years  before  both  began  to  show  de- 
cadence and  deterioration.  Chopin's  polonaise- 
fantaisie  opus  61  with  its  hectic  flush — in  its  most 
musical,  most  melancholy  cadences,  gives  us  a  pre- 
monition of  death.  Composed  three  years  before 
he  died,  it  has  the  taint  of  the  tomb  about  it. 
Read  Poe's  "Ulalume"  with  its  hunting,  harrow- 
ing harmonies  and  you  will  hear  the  same  note 
of  death. 

Poe  then,  like  Chopin,  did  not  die  too  soon. 
Morbid,  neurotic  natures,  they  lived  their  lives 
with  the  intensity  which,  Walter  Pater  declares, 
is  the  only  true  life.  "To  burn  always  with  this 
hard,  gem-like  flame,"  writes  Pater,  "to  maintain 
this  ecstacy,  is  success  in  life.  Failure  is  to  form 
habits." 

Certainly  Chopin  and  Poe  fulfilled  in  their 
short  existences  these  conditions.  They  burned 
with  the  flame  of  genius,  and  that  flame  devoijred 
their  brain  as  surely  as  paresis.  Their  lives,  in 
the  ordinary  Philistine  or  Plutus-like  sense,  were 
failures.  They  were  not  citizens  after  the  con- 
jugal manner,  nor  did  they  accumulate  pelf.    They 


certainly  failed  to  form  habits,  and,  while  the 
delicacy  of  the  Pole  prevented  his  indulging  in 
the  night-side  Bohemianism  of  the  American,  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  outrage  social  and  ethical 
canons. 

Mr.  Huneker  admits  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
just  what  sort  of  a  man  Poe  was,  but  he  is  sure 
there  were  two  Poes — the  one  a  winning,  poetic 
personality,  a  charming  man  of  the  world,  electric 
in  speech  and  with  an  eye  of  genius,  creature 
with  a  beautiful  brain  the  other,  a  sad  eyed 
wretch  with  a  fixed  sneer,  a  bitter,  uncurbed 
tongue  that  lashed  alike  friend  and  foe,  a  sot,  a 
libertine,  a  gambler — and  some  people  knew  both 
these  men.  Mr.  Huneker's  father  knew  something 
of  both  Poes,  for  he  had  occasion  in  Philadelphia 
to  see  Poe  when  he  was  sober,  and  when  he  was 
made  a  demon  by  one  glass  of  brandy.  But,  like 
Chop  n,  Poe  was  always  disposed  to  a  certain 
melancholy  hauteur  and  readiness  to  pose. 

Mr.  Huneker  considers  that  America,  with  its 
complete  absorbtion  a  half-century  ago  in  traffick- 
ing and  pioneering,  was  an  unpleasani  place  for 
artists  and  especially  for  Poe,  who  ought  to  have 
gone  to  Paris.     Mr.  Huneker  says: 

"One  is  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  a 
kindred  poetic  nature  also  being  cast  in  the  prosaic 
atmosphere  of  this  country:  for  if  Chopin  had  not 
had  success  at  Prince  Valentine  Radzewill's  soiree 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1831,  he  would  certainly 
have  tried  his  luck  in  the  New  World;  and  do  you 
not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  Chopin's  living  in  the 
United  States  in  1831? 

"Fancy  those  two  wraiths  of  genius,  Poe  and 
Chopin,  in  the  city  of  New  York!  Chopin  giving 
piano  lessons  to  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy 
aristocrats  of  the  Battery;  Poe  encountering  him 
at  some  conversazione — they  had  conversaziones 
then — and  propounding  to  him  Heine-like  ques- 
tions.' Are  the  roscS  at  home  still  in  their  flarae- 
hued  pride?'  'Do  the  trees  still  sing  as  beautifully 
in  the  moonlight?' 

"They  would  have  understood  one  another  at  a 
glance.  Poe  was  not  a  whit  inferior  in  sensibility 
to  Chopin.  Balzac  declared  that-  if  Chopin 
drummed  on  a  bare  table,  his  fingers  made  subtle- 
sounding  music.  Poe,  like  Balzac,  would  have 
felt  the  drummed  tears  in  Chopin's  play,  while 
Chopin  in  turn  could  not  have  failed  to  divine  the 
tremulous  vibrations  of  Poe's  exquisitely  strong 
nature.  What  a  meeting  it  would  have  been,  but 
again  what  inevitable  misery  for  the  Polish  poet!" 

Both  men  were  born  aristocrats;  purple  raiment 
became  them  well,  and  both  were  sadly  deficient 
in  genuine  humor.  Irony  both  possessed  to  a 
superlative  degree,  and  both  believed  in  the 
rhythmical  creation  of  lyrical  beauty  and  the 
charm  of  evanescence. 

Both  artists  have  left  a  host  of  imitators.     Poe 
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has  influenced  the  art  of  ahiiost  every  comitry  but 
his  own.  In  luirope  he  has  founded  a  school. 
Chopin's  influence  has  been  far  less  direct.  But 
I^iszt  would  not  have  been  a  composer,  at  least  for 
the  piano,  if  he  had  not  nested  in  Cliopin's  brain. 
And  Wagner  profited  greatly  by  Chopin's  dis- 
coveries in  chromatic  harmonies,  discoveries  with- 
out which  modern  nnisic  would  yet  be  in  diatonic 
swaddling-clothes 

But  at  one  important  point  these  two  artists 
were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  Poe  was  a  man 
without  a  country.  He  had  no  sense  of  patriotism. 

Although  he  wrote  in  Knglish,  you  could  better 
locate  his  imagination  in  the  mo(jn.  Chopin,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  patriotic;  he  is  Poland,  although 
Poland  is  not  Chopin.  But  both  had  the  supreme 
passion  for  the  beautiful,  both  possessed  great  in- 
tensity of  expression.  Both  had  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing the  weird,  the  terrific,  though  Chopin 
rose  to  sublimer  heights  than  ever  Poe  did.  Chopin, 
like  Bach  and  Beethoven,  will  last  as  long  as  the 
voice  of  the  piano  is  heard  throughout  the  land. 


Books  and  Books. 


By  Sharlot  M.  Hall. 
My  Love  in  book  lore's  very  wise. 

She  cons  the  ancient  classics  o'er, 
And  talks  of  the  "Immortal  Four" — 

But  never  talks  of  making  pies. 
She  raves  of  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queen," 

And  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales;" 
Says  modern  verse  beside  them  pales — 

But  mentions  not  the  rare  baked  bean. 

Euripides  and  Socrates, 

Ovid  and  Homer,  all,  she  quotes; 
Is  busy  with  her,  "Browning  notes" — 

But  not  a  note  on  biscuits  sees. 
Of  books  I  know  not  overmuch. 

But  oft  I  with  my  darling  plead, 
And  beg  that  she  will  sometimes  read 

Some  books  I  value — they  are  such 
As  Juliet  Corson's  "Cooking  School," 

"Buckeye  Cook  Book,"  "How  to  Live" 
On  half  enough  a  week,  and  give 

Three  square  meals  daily,  cooked  to  rule. 
I  cannot  rave  of  Sappho's  wit, 

But  Miss  Parloa  well  I  know, 
And  Marion  Harland's  worth  can  show, 

And  Mrs.  Lincoln  quote  a  bit. 
Their  works  are  equal,  I  maintain. 

To  all  the  best  of  ancient  books, 
For  men  are  civilized  by  cooks, 

More  than  by  Learning's  gentle  reign. 
Success  is  work,  and  hungry  men 

Few  battles  win  or  poems  write; 
The  well-fed  mortal  wins  the  fight 

In  this  old  world,  with  sword  or  pen. 


Charles  Dickens. 

The  modern  theorists  who  explain  genius  by 
"  heredity"  may  own  themselves  puzzled  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  old  plan  of  detect- 
ing submerged  intellect  in  the  mother  is  refuted 
by  the  circumstance  that  Dickens'  mother  lent 
her  traits  to  the  immortal  Mrs.  Nickleby.  More 
elaborate  research  seems  to  have  thrown  no  gen- 
ealogical light  on  the  mystery.  Mr.  Fotster's 
biography  of  his  friend  does  not  begin  with  "an 
ell  of  genealogy."  Mr.  Carlyle's  pedigree  has 
been  traced,  through  unliterary  peasants,  back  to 
the  Lords  Torthorwald,  "who  never  saw  pen  and 
ink,"  and  so  to  a  period  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done 
for  Dickens.  On  the  other  hand,  his  kindred  were 
not  remarkable  for  hysteria,  lunacy,  apoplexy, 
consumption,  or  any  of  the  other  disagreeable 
constituents  out  of  which  genius  is  believed  (by 
Lombroso)  to  be  composed.  They  were  very 
normal  representatives  of  the  middle  classes.  If 
Dickens  inherited  a  turn  for  composition  from  his 
father,  the  original  of  Mr.  Micawber,  he  certainly 
did  not  inherit  the  casual  and  shiftless  character 
of  that  hero,  being  a  remarkably  keen  man  of 
business.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  thoirgh,  to  an  all 
knowing  mind,  the  inherited  constituents  of 
genius  in  the  author  of  "Pickwick"  must  be  vis- 
ible, it  is  equally  sure  that  they  evade  the  inves- 
tigations of  human  industry.  Dickens  was  the 
child  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  works. 

The  study  of  Dickens'  early  environment 
throws  much  light  on  his  bent  of  mind.  Born  at 
Landport,  in  Portsea,  on  February  7th,  1812, 
Dickens  might  just  have  remembered,  as  a  child- 
ish impression,  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  the  years  of  dissatisfaction 
and  reaction  which  ensued,  but  we  know 
from  his  own  remarks  that  he  then  heard  of  Radi- 
cals only  as  evil  men,  who  thought  the  Prince 
Regent  too  fat,  and  were  banded  against  that 
constituted  authority  from  which  Dickens  pere, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  navy-pay  office,  received  an  in- 
come inadequate  to  his  expenses.  While  Dickens 
was  growing  up  to  be  twenty,  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed,  the  charter  of  his  own  middle  class, 
but  it  awoke  no  enthusiasm  in  his  ardent  nature. 
He  had  seen  too  much  of  popular  misery,  and  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  to  believe  in  the  new 
panacea,  and  became  naturally  a  Radical  himself, 
much  as,  in  totally  different  circumstances,  his 
great  predecessor,  Scott,  became  a  Tory.  Dickens 
was  thus,  from  his  very  first  essays,  a  voice  in  the 
great  murmur  of  modern  discontent,  an  impulse  in 
the  movement  which  makes  towards  an  end  un- 
discerned,  but  he  never  had  a  system  of  thought 
about  the  object  which  chiefly  occupied  his 
serious  hours.  He  bore  a  lasting  grudge  against 
the  memory  of   his   famous  early  sufferings:  but 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 


one  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gissing,  in  his  most 
interesting  study,  in  holding  that  Dickens  "strove 
to  found  his  title  of  gentleman  on  something  more 
substantial  than  glory."  One  fails  to  see  that 
he  ever  thought  lor  a  moment  about  the  title  of 
gentleman.  Commercial  by  instinct,  he  wished 
his  genius  to  receive  the  material  reward  which 
was  its  due;  he  wanted  to  live  largely,  liberally 
and  generously.  His  tastes  and  his  beneficence 
needed  money,  and  the  making  of  money  by  labor 
in  his  art  probably  tended  to  become,  uncon- 
sciously, an  end  in  itself.  He  never  could  bear  to 
yield  to  age,  to  resign  his  endeavor,  to  leave  his 
portentous  energy  unoccupied.  Like  Scott,  he 
might  have  said,  "No  rest  for  me  but  in  the 
woolen;"  he  could  not  withdraw,  like  Shake- 
speare, to  country  quiet.  His  native  bent  was  as 
much  toward  the  stage  as  to  fiction,  and  he  wore 
himself  out  untimely  in  working  the  theatrical 
side  of  his  nature,  in  his  readings.  The  desire  to 
be  conspicuously  before  the  world  which  idolized 
him  -may  have  been  as  potent  as  the  need  of 
money  in  spurring  the  energy  of  Dickens  to  its 
fatal  goal. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances,  extraordinary 
energy, craving  for  employment,  a  half-suppressed 
genius  for  the  stage,  need  of  money,  and  need  of 
publicity,  that  we  trace  these  defects  of  Dickens' 
work  which  are  due  to  surplusage.  He  did  too 
much,  with  the  inevitable  consequences.  He  read 
too  little.  His  na-ture  was  all  for  literary  action; 
not  for  study,  criticism  and  reflection.  The  results 
were  these  blemishes  with  which  he  is  reproached 
in  that  age  of  reaction  which  ever  succeeds  to  a 
career  of  vast  popular  success.  Criticism,  in- 
deed, was  not  lacking,  even  when  he  was  best 
accepted.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  think  that 
Dickens'  literary  contemporaries  did  not  see  the 
motes  where  a  younger  generation  is  apt  to  see 
the  beams.  At  present  we  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
estimate  the  genius  which,  even  in  its  errors,  so 
delighted  our  fathers.  A  natural  loyalty  must  not 
blind  us  to  defects,  nor  should  the  complacent 
superiority  of  a  more  recent  generation  be  allowed 
to  lead  us  yet  further  astray. 

The  education  of  Dickens,  as  he  has  described 
it  himself,  was  only  a  trifle  better  than  that  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  devised  for 
his  son.  From  a  very  early  agt  Dickens'  knowl- 
edge of  shabby  London  was,  indeed,  extensive 
and  peculiar.  After  acquiring  the  elementary 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  a  little  neglected  collection 
of  the  great  novelists  of  the  last  century — Field- 
ing, vSmollett,  Sterne,  Defoe — some  volumes  of 
travel,  and  the  "Arabian  Nights."  On  these  he 
made  himself;  and  probably  the  popular  tales 
with  which  his  nurse,  Mercy,  used  to  frighten 
him,    nourished   the   more    romantic    part  of    his 


mind,  which    dwelt   lovingly  on    things  uncanny. 
The   Waverley   Novels  began    to    appear    before 
Dickens   could    read,    and    ceased    when    he  was 
about  twenty.     We  know  that  he  admired  them, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether   they  were  the  joj' 
of  his  boyhood.     His    early  reading,  which  really 
was  the   chief   literary  sustenance  of   his   mind, 
went  back  to  the  eighteenth  century.     Feudalism 
and  the  Catholic  and  historic   past   had  no  charm 
for  him;  he  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  child  of  the  last 
age  than  of  his  own   in    literature.     Against  that 
age,  with  all  his   radicalism,  he  was  not  wholly  in 
reaction.     The    true    division    between    past   and 
present — the    railway    cutting — was    made    after 
Dickens    was    formed    as    a    genius;    he    belongs 
essentially    to    the    old    coaching    days,  and    his 
heart,  if   not    his   judgment,  was   on    the    side  of 
Merry   England.     His   judgment    ran    otherwise, 
for  it  was   prematurely  humanitarian.     He  loved 
the  jolly  publicans  and  coachmen,  the  tavern  life, 
the  punch,  the  red  faces   and   red  waistcoats;  the 
broad-blown   merriment  which    accompanied  cru- 
elty of  punishment,  and   indifi"erence   to   popular 
suffering.     Cruelty  and  indifiference  and   oppres- 
sion were  detested   by  Dickens  above  all  things; 
yet,   in    the    constitution    of   society,  humor   had 
been  coeval  with  hardness  of  heart.     We  all  are, 
or  ought   to   be,  tender-hearted    now;  but  where 
are  our  humorists?     A  work   on    recent  Victorian 
humorists  would  be  a  scanty  and  gloomy  compila- 
tion.    Dickens  was  able  to  combine  the  old  jollity 
with   the   new   humanitarianism ;  his   age,  educa- 
tion,   observation    and    natural    temperament   all 
combined    to    this    result.     The    scanty    taste  for 
books,  the    absence   of   the    literary    quality,    the 
native    rhetoric   of   one    who    had    not    painfully 
reflected    on    style,  were    to    prevent    him    from 
puzzling  the  widest    public,  but,  in    turn,  were  to 
make  him  most  distasteful  tothe  later />r^<:/<ri/j»;  and 
predeuses.     His  quality  has  become  his  defect. 

Brought  up  in  slums  and  shabby  streets,  famil- 
iar with  the  workroom  of  the  blacking  factory, 
with  the  pawnbroker,  the  dun,  the  bailifl^,  the 
debtors'  prison,  Dickens  "was  making  himself  all 
the  while,"  like  Scott  among  the  glens  of  Liddes- 
dale.  Odious  and  detested  as  were  his  surround- 
ings, they  only  fostered  his  sympathy  with  the 
dispossessed,  the  unknightly  disinherited.  The 
genius  of  the  world  selected  for  him  this  gloomy 
apprenticeship,  that  there  might  be  a  new  voice, 
and  a  new  tale  for  it  to  tell  among  men.  Born 
whatever  rank,  educated  in  slums,  or  at  Charter- 
house and  Trinity,  Dickens  must  have  been  an 
observer,  a  teller  of  tales.  He  has  remarked  on 
the  instantaneous  keenness  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  on  the  rapidity  of  his  inferences,  even 
in  his  earliest  years.  These  things  were  free 
gifts  of  his  genius,  and  he  naturally  delighted  in 
their  exercise,  as  in  his  long   nocturnal  prowls  in 
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poor  neighborhoods.  He  was  born  to  note  each 
unmarked  trait,  each  eccentricity,  and  to  lend  his 
eyes  to  the  mass  of  us  unobservant  spectators  of 
life.  Fortune  placed  him  early  in  Thackeray's 
"dreadful  poor  man's  country;"  born  in  Thack- 
eray's class,  he  would  have  observed  that,  too,  as, 
in  fact,  he  never  actually  did.  To  the  study  of 
the  well-to-do,  of  the  contented  and  well-bred 
class,  Dickens  brought  older  eyes  and  a  grain  of 
prejudice.  It  might  have  been  wiser  in  him  to 
enter  society  as  Lockhart  did,  considering  it  as  a 
theater  where  "the  dresses  and  actresses"  were 
prettier  than  in  any  other.  But  he  did  not  choose 
to  become  really  familiar  with  a  world  which  he 
often  chose  to  satirize;  hence  the  freauent  failure 
of  such  satire.  Perhaps  a  man  can  never  write 
his  best  outside  of  the  sphere  of  his  early  and 
most  poignant  impressions.  He  would  have  been 
in  society,  not  of  it,  an  intelligent  stranger,  like 
the  Chinese  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  Huron  of  Vol- 
taire. He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  that  position — 
not  a  matter  for  marvel;  his  "Dedlocks"  and  his 
"Cousin  Feenix"  are  decidedly  sketched  from  a 
distance.  But  it  was  not  his  especial  business  to 
draw  them. 

The  observation  of  Dickens  was  as  peculiar  in 
kind  as  minute  and  sleepless  in  exercise.  Every 
human  being,  of  course,  down  to  the  semi-idiotic 
landlord  of  the  inn  in  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  sees 
existence  at  an  angle  of  his  own.  We  look  at  life 
each  through  our  personal  prism.  But  the  prism 
of  Dickens,  if  the  phrase  is  permissable,  was 
peculiarly  prismatic.  It  lent  eccentricity  of  color 
and  of  form  to  the  object  observed.  It  settled  on 
a  feature,  and  exaggerated  that.  Now,  to  look  at 
things  thus  is  the  essence  -of  the  art  of  the  carica- 
turist. A  very  good  example  may  be  found  in 
the  amusing  charges  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  He 
shuns  or  omits  everything  but  that  which  he  con- 
siders essential  for  his  purpose  of  diverting,  and 
he  insists  upon  that.  It  has  been  denied  that 
Dickens'  work  is  caricature,  and  to  say  that  it  is 
always  caricature  would  be  vastly  unjust.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  insistence  on  Carker's  teeth,  Pancks' 
snort,  Skimpole's  manner,  Jarndyce's  east .  wind, 
and  Rigaud's  mustache,  to  take  only  a  few  cases, 
is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  caricature  ;  and  it  is 
caricature  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The 
historian,  like  the  novelist,  was  wont  to  fix  on  a 
single  trait  or  two — in  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  and  to  hammer  insistently 
upon  that.  It  was  a  ready,  if  inexpensive, 
method  of  securing  a  distinct  impression.  Both 
Dickens  and  Carlyle  overworked  this  method, 
which  becomes,  in  the  long  run,  a  stumbling  block 
— to  Monsieur  Taine,  for  example. 

Connected  with  the  vividness  of  Dickens' ob- 
servation (which  becomes,  in  effect,  a  recreation 
of  the  object)  is  what  one  may  call  his  Animis7n, 


in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  sense  of  that  ambig- 
uous word.  In  the  opinion  of  many  philoso- 
phers, early  man,  and  simple,  natural  men,  and 
children,  regard  all  nature  as  animated.  Whether 
they  attain  this  idea  by  virtue  of  a  process  of 
peopling  nature  with  "spirits,"  or  whether,  with- 
out conscious  theory,  they  mentally  transfer  to  all 
things  in  the  universe  the  vitality  of  which  they 
are  conscious  themselves,  or  whether  their  mode 
of  thought  is  merely  playful,  is  not  a  question 
which  we  need  discuss  here.  Whatever  the  ori- 
gin of  Animism,  thus  understood,  it  is  a  mark  of 
savage  and  popular  invention,  as  displayed  in 
myth  and  fairy  tale.  Now,  the  early  form  of 
human  fancy,  the  form  conspicuous  among  back- 
ward races,  peasants,  fishers,  and  children  is 
undeniably  the  source  of  all  the  civilized  poetry 
and  romance.  The  genius  of  Dickens  was  a  re- 
lapse on  the  early  human  intellectual  condition. 
He  sees  all  things  in  that  vivid,  animated  way, 
and  inanimate  objects  play  living  parts  in  his 
books  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  modern 
works,  except  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  tales. 
"Hardly  a  form  of  matter  without  a  living  qual- 
ity; no  silent  being  without  its  voice."  This 
manner  was  perfectly  natural  to  Dickens,  who, 
we  may  presume,  had  not  reflected  much  on  Ani- 
mism, or  the  survivals  of  the  primitive  in  the 
civilized  intelligence.  But  the  manner  tended  to 
become  a  mannerism;  like  all  other  mannerisms, 
was  easily  imitated,  and  degenerated  into  a 
weariness. 

Dickens  himself  leaves  it  certain  that  his  imag- 
ination, at  times,  went  back  to  what  is  probably 
the  primitive  condition  of  actual  hallucination. 
Faint  perceptions  of  trees,  or  other  objects,  in  a 
dim  light,  became  recognizable  illusions,  repre- 
senting persons  absent.  He  awoke  once,  and  saw 
his  father  sitting  by  his  bed,  when  his  father  was 
at  a  distance.  His  dreams  were  wonderfully  dis- 
tinct and  coherent;  sometimes  they  seemed  to 
slip  the  bond  of  time  and  become  actually  pre- 
monitory. At  other  times,  he  himself  could  not 
say  whether  the  dream  was  onar  or  hupar,  in 
Homeric  phrase — an  illusion  of  sleep  or  a  waking 
vision.  All  this  side  of  genius,  all  its  manifesta- 
tions and  experiences  of  the  "subliminal"  or 
subconscious  self,  form  a  topic  hitherto  very  little 
studied,  but  obviously  deserving  of  the  care  of 
psychologists.  Dickens  himself  was  interested  in 
the  theme,  but  subordinated  his  interest,  for  fear 
of  being  carried  beyond  the  reckonings  of  com- 
mon sense.  Here  it  must  sufl&ce  to  say  that  his 
experiences  of  this  kind  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Goethe,  Shelley,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Scott,  George  Sand,  Socrates,  Herschel, 
Stevenson,  Napoleon,  and  even  Thackeray.  In 
this  place  we  may  be  content  to  remark  on  them 
merely  as    common    notes  on   the    exaltation    of 
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genius,  though,  of  course,  they  may  occur  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  conspicuous  genius  for  litera- 
ture or  action. 

Related  to  these  primeval  faculties  was  Dickens' 
intense  power  of  imaginative  vision  and  audition. 
He  saw  his  characters,  and  heard  th^m  speak.  In 
Mr.  Gallon's  phrase,  he  was  a  powerful  "visual- 
izer;"  he  thought  in  pictures,  not  in  words. 
These  essential  differences  in  mental  processes  are 
not  confined  to  men  of  genius;  an  author  must 
not  only  have  "vision,"  but  must  have  the  power 
of  transferring  his  visions  to  his  readers,  by  some- 
thing else  than  the  primitive  method  traditional 
in  the  Highlands.  Again,  he  must  not  only 
"see,"  but  see  things  worth  seeing  and  reporting. 
It  is  probably  the  case  that  all  writers  of  genius 
have  thought  in  this,  which  seems  to  be  the 
earlier  human  way,  now  much  effaced  by  various 
causes.  Certainly  this  was  the  way  of  Dickens. 
His  fancy  acted  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
of  the  world,  though  the  materials  on  which  it 
played  were  those  of  the  slum,  the  law-court,  the 
prison,  the  alehouse,  or  whatever  is  most  remote 
from  the  visionary  golden  age.  "Our  Parish"  is 
not  in  Utopia. 

Such,  roughly  speaking,  was  the  genius  of 
Dickens,  in  itself,  in  the  true  sense,  "given," 
underived,  and  akin  to  all  true  creative  tempera- 
ments. Sympathy,  insight,  vision,  observation, 
peculiarity  of  mental  angle  or  point  of  vnew,  were 
all  combined  with  humor,  and,  in  youth,  with 
high  spirits  so  vehement  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of 
genius  of  themselves.  To  all  this  circumstances 
added,  what  might  otherwise  have  been  absent, 
the  knowledge  of  a  vast  field  of  life  almost 
unexplored  by  any  other  great  English  writer, 
excepting  Fielding  and  Crabbe.  As  a  magistrate. 
Fielding  knew  the  poor,  on  whose  side,  in  whose 
cause,  in  praise  of  whose  generous  virtues,  his 
great,  kind  voice  is  always  uplifted.  Prisons  he 
knew  about  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  Captain 
Booth's  jail  is  a  companion  picture  to  Dickens' 
Fleet  and  Marshalsea.  His  own  experience 
guided  Dickens  in  his  first  sketches,  while  his 
brief  period  as  a  lawyer's  clerk  enabled  him  to 
paint  the  profession,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  with  the  breadth  and  accuracy 
displayed  by  Scott  in  the  same  field. 

Practice  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  added  to  his  knowledge  of  life,  and 
ruined  enthusiasm  for  our  representative  institu- 
tions; while  Dickens'  inclination  for  the  stage 
prompted  him  to  a  living  study  of  every  kind  of 
cabotin  and  public  amuser,  from  the  man  with 
performing  dogs,  to  the  Crummleses  arid  Mr. 
VVopsle.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three, 
Dickens  had  learned  the  world  which  he  was  to 
illustrate,  and  was,  in  potentiality,  all  that  he 
ever    became     except    the    unrivalled    humorist. 


Humor,  I  must  confess,  is   much    less  apparent  to 
me    in     his    early    "Sketches"  than    observation, 
sympathy,  knowledge,  and   that   peculiar  vein  of 
benevolent    bitterness   which   usually    marks   his 
social  satire.     Already    he    was,    as  he  remained, 
a   reformer,    a    moralist,    a    writer    with     a    pur- 
pose.   One    does    not   find  in   him,  at  this  period, 
the    splendid    spirits,  the    inexhaustible    gaiety, 
which  dawned  on   the    world    in  "Pickwick."      In 
the  "Sketches"  he  is  still  under  the  depression  of 
struggle,  poverty,    neglect,   and,    possibly,   of  dis- 
appointed love;  for  his  early  love    aflPair,  with  its 
Dora,  later  Flora,  was   passionate  and   real,  if  far 
from  chivalrous  in    the   long    run.     But    Dickens 
began  "Pickwick"  as  a   young    man  who  s.iw  his 
path  now  clear  before  him,  and    as   a   happy  and 
accepted  lover.     The  shadows  fell   away,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick   stepped    beaming    on    the    stage,    sur- 
rounded     by      his      immortal      company.       The 
sunlight     grew     clear.       Mr.     Pickwick      ceased 
to     be     the      amateur     suburban      savant,     and 
bloomed    into      the    delight      of      mankind — the 
cockney  Quixote,  the  soul   of   gaitered    chivalry; 
the    cockney    Socrates     with    his    disciples;    the 
obscure  Johnson  of  a  newer    Fleet    Street.     This 
great  man,  in  his  benevolence,  chivalry,  childlike 
wisdom,  and  geniality,  reminds    us    alternately  of 
all  the  three   characters    mentioned  ;  and    surely 
Mr.    Pickwick    himself    refutes   the    slander  that 
"Dickens  could  not   draw  a   gentleman."     If   Mr. 
Pickwick  is  not  a  gentleman  (of  course,  not  in  the 
heraldic   sense),    who   is?     Who  was   ever   more 
courteous  and  considerate,  and  (despite  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell    and    the    lady    in   yellow    curl-papers)  more 
blameless    in  his    relations    with    women?     Who 
more  gaily  put  himself  in  peril  to  rescue  virtue  in 
distress?     Who  was    more    fiery  on  the    point  of 
honor,  even    if   his    attitude   of   self  defense    was 
unscientific?     In  whom  do  we   mark  a  hand  more 
open,  a  heart  more  tender,  or   more    eager  to  for- 
give ?     Indeed,  Mr.  Pickwick  seems  "scarce  other 
than    ray  own    ideal    knight,"  though  "a    knight 
si7i   amor,''    like    the    good    Earl    Marischal.     His 
toibles    are  amiable;   his  scutcheon  is  white  as  the 
pennon  of   Brian  Tunstal.     He   did-  not  shun  the 
bowl;  nor  did  Socrates,  who,  to    be  sure,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  had  the  stronger  head.      These  excesses 
of   the    Pickwickians  are   to    be  taken  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense;  they  are  as  symbolical  as  Maeter- 
linck,  and    infinitely    more    entertaining.     As  to 
method  or  plot,  "Pickwick"  has   none,  and   needs 
none.     It  is  not  a  novel,  but  something  far  better; 
it    is    "Pickwick,"    the    breviary    of   kindly    men. 
"Delightful    book!"    as    Thackeray    cries,  when 
Dugald    Dalgetty's    name    comes    into    his    mind. 
"To  think  of  it  is  to  want  to   jump  up  and  take  it 
down    from   the   shelf."     It   opens   to   us  a  world 
literally  crowded  with    human    beings,  of   whom 
the  least  important  even  are  permanent  creations, 
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friends  whom  we  do  not  forget.  Nothing  is  lost, 
in  such  a  work,  by  the  optimism  which  converts 
Mr.  Jingle  and  Job  Trotter  and  leaves  us  practi- 
cally on  good  terms  with  all  the  world.  This  is 
not  Realism;  we  are  far  from  being  on  good  terms 
with  all  of  our  acquaintance.  Tliis  is  the  optimism 
of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  in  which  the  author 
cannot  be  unrelentingly  angry  with  his  naughty 
puppets.  They  have  served  his  purpose,  and  our 
purpose;  let  them  go  away,  sin  no  more,  and 
marry  ladies  of  whom  they  are  quite  unworthy. 
So  even  Thackeray  spares  Colonel  Altamont,  for 
whom  he  had  intended  a  very  bad  end.  The 
modern  novelist  and  critic,  who  cannot  forgive 
Dickens'  tolerance,  and  protests  in  the  sacred 
name  of  insulted  Art  and  injured  Nature,  may  go 
wage  his  war  with  Shakespeare  for  like  oflFenses. 
The  world  will  decide  in  favor  of  Shakespeare's 
artistic  instinct,  as  against  the  critic's  artistic 
theory. 

Dickens  was  not  always  so  kind.  He  condemns 
Mr.  Pecksniff  and  Mr.  Squeers  to  pains  and  pen- 
alties. Now,  we  can  readily  pardon  a  poor  devil 
who  has  made  us  laugh  so  much  as  Mr.  Pecksniff; 
and  as  to  Mr.  Squeers,  Dickens  leaves  us  in  a 
quandary.  He  deserves  the  knout,  the  boots,  the 
"extreme  torture  of  the  Pilnicwinks;'  but,  then, 
he  is  so  entertaining.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
caitiff,  with  the  whole  deathless  family,  whose 
sun  can  never  "go  down  behind  the  western 
wave?"  In  fact,  there  were  not  any  such  people. 
Dickens  could  not  bear  their  sheer,  unvarnished 
cruelty,  so  he  made  them  too  humorous  for  possi- 
bility. This  may  have  been  very  wrong,  in  view 
of  canons  of  art,  but  it  is  entirely  successful. 
There  are  the  Squeerses — nobody  can  wish  them 
otherwise;  the  artistic  problem  solvihir  ambulando, 
like  the  puzzles  of  the  Kleatic  philosophers. 
"Achilles  cannot  catch  the  tortoise" — but  he  does; 
the  Squeerses  could  not  exist — but  they  do.  Art, 
like  Nature,  is  justified  by  the  fact. 

The  magical  success  of  "Pickwick"  was  so  far 
unfortunate  that  it  presently  brought  Dickens  ac- 
quaintance with  overwork,  with  the  pressure  and 
haste  from  which  he  never  wholly  emancipated 
himself.  He  began  "Oliver  Twist"  when  about 
half  through  "Pickwick,"  while  "Nicholas  Nickle- 
by"  and"Barnaby  Rudge"  collided,  in  the  making, 
with  "Oliver  Twist."  These  unhappy  engage- 
ments, this  working  double  tides,  or  treble  tides — 
toils  that  would  have  been  too  laborious  for  Scott 
— cannot  but  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the 
productions.  In  "Oliver  Twist,"  Dickens  became 
didactic  as  to  the  Poor  Law;  he  had  his  social  pur- 
pose clear  before  him.  He  also  displayed  his  con- 
genital incapacity  for  composition,  hardly  overcome 
in  "Bleak  House"  and  "Great  Expectations."  His 
heroine  was  a  nobody,  his  chief  villian,  apart  from 
Mr.  Sikes,  a  creature  of  melodrama.     He    abused 


coincidences.  Again,  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  the 
plot  becomes  a  dreary  entanglement,  and  we  might 
say,  as  Johnson  did  about  Richardson,  "Why,  sir, 
if  you  were  to  read  it  for  the  story,  your  impa- 
tience would  be  so  much  fretted  that  you  would 
hang  yourself."  We  must  not  read  these  works 
for  "the  story."  We  cannot  believe  in  Arthur 
Gride,  and  all  the  intrigues  connected  witli  the 
parentage  of  Smike,  and  the  iniquities  of  Ralph. 
The  villains  are  too  villanous,  or  not  villanous  in 
the  right  way.  But,  like  "Pickwick,"  the  book  is 
populated  by  friends  whom  we  never  forget. 
Their  name  is  Legion  —  the  Crumraleses  and  all 
their  company,  Mr.  Lilyvick,  Newman  Noggs,  the 
Squeerses,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Tilda  —  the  list  is  all 
but  endless.  Dickens'  love  of  the  stage,  occasion- 
ally harmful  to  his  talent,  enabled  him  to  know 
and  create  these  splendid  strollers — types  of  the 
eternal  cabotin,\>\xt  more  genial  than  the  theatrical 
people  of  any  other  author.  With  them,  Dickens 
was  at  home.  He  was  not  at  home — how  could 
he  be? — with  Sir  Mulberry  and  Lord  Frederick 
Verisopht. 

In  "Oliver  Twist"  and  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby" 
occur  the  earliest  examples  of  Dickens'  pathos. 
Now,  pathos  is  not  very  easy  to  define,  though  we 
know  what  we  mean  by  it,  and  what  Mr.  Steven- 
son meant  when  he  spoke  of  "wallowing  naked  in 
the  pathetic."  The  pathos  of  Dickens  is  chiefly 
di.«played  in  scenes  where  some  very  young  and 
weak  person  is  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  hun- 
ger, and  ill-treatment,  or  succumbs  to  death.  If  a 
beast,  say  Dora's  dog,  is  the  victim,  then,  especially 
when  poor,  silly,  little  Dora  is  a  sufferer  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  very  deep  pathos.  It  seems 
to  appeal  to  our  pity  for  helpless  things,  hope- 
lessly overborne  by  sorrows  and  sufferings,  and, 
so  far,  varies  from  the  tragic.  Thus  Aristotle  would 
confine  the  scope  of  tragedy  to  persons  by  no 
means  weak,  as  men  go  —  to  kings,  queens,  and 
heroes.  What  humanity  can  do  by  way  of  resist- 
ance to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  they  can 
do.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  best  imaginative  lit- 
erature of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the  Aris- 
totelian principle  has, consciously  or  unconsciously, 
been  pretty  faithfully  followed.  The  two  things 
most  approaching  to  pathos  in  ancient  letters  are, 
perhaps,  the  death  of  Socrates,  in  Plato,  and  the 
last  hours  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  in  Thucy- 
dides.  But  men  here,  and  strong  men,  are  endur- 
ing such  fates  as  mortals  are  born  to,  and  the 
expression  is  of  the  simplest  and  the  least  forced. 
Medea,  before  the  murder  of  her  children,  in 
Euripides,  is  in  a  pathetic  posture;  but  she  is  de- 
fying God  and  man,  herself  a  being  of  divine  ori- 
gin. Where  Homer  touches  on  the  ways^f  cjild- 
ren — on  the  fate  of  Astyanax,  for  example — he  is 
pathetic;  but  how  briefly  he  dwells  on  such  things! 
In  Shakespeare  we  have  pathos  in  the  lament  of 
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Macduff  over  his  little  ones,  the  prayer  of  Arthur 
to  Hubeit,  the  exclamations  of  Constance;  but 
such  passages  are  scarce,  and  are  not  prolonged. 
In  Scott  we  have  scarcely  a  death  scene,  except 
where  men  die  under  arms.  In  Thackeray  we 
have  Colonel  Newcome's  death,  and  the  parting  of 
Amelia  from  George  Osborne,  with  the  rest  of  her 
helpless  sorrows.  But  to  force  tears  by  such  for- 
lorn situations  is  not  Thackeray's  way.  nor  Field- 
ing's. Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  habitually 
insists  on  death  bed  scenes,  and  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  very  young  and  very  weak.  Surely  he  did 
not  feel  much  more  for  such  tribulations  than  the 
men  of  genius  who,  as  rule,  a  passed  them  by,  as 
"too  deep  for  tears,"  or  as  too  facile  sources  of  the 
reader's  emotion.  But  on  such  tribulations  Dick- 
ens dwells  long  and  fondlj';  he  insists  on  and 
elaborates  them  with  every  pathetic  artifice.  My 
own  taste — not,  I  hope,  from  hardness  of  heart — 
is  averse  to  much  in  Smike,  Little  Nell,  Little 
Dombey,  Dora,  and  other  small  sufferers  exposed 
to  the  crushing  weight  of  destiny  in  various  forms. 
Apparently,  the  taste  of  the  greatest  writers  has 
been  in  agreement  with  this,  for  they  do  not  use 
the  pathetic  nearly  so  much,  or  so  often,  or  so  re- 
solutely as  Dickens.  That  he  overdoes  it  is  plain 
from  the  contrast  between  the  restraint  he  shows 
in  describing,  tor  example,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dom- 
bey, and  the  elaborate  eflfusion  on  the  death  of 
her  son.  But  whether  this  view  is  right  or  wrong 
— whether  his  passages  of  pathos  are  too  frequent, 
and  too  strenuously  tearful,  or  not — certainly  they 
pleased  the  public,  and  were  a  great  element  in 
his  popularity.  He  was  naturally  "strong  upon 
the  weaker  side;"  his  own  emotions  were  power- 
fully stirred,  and  he  always  knew  his  public  fairly 
well,  and  endeavored  to  satisfy  its  demands.  But 
a  later  public  is  not  precisely  of  the  same  taste, 
and  discerns  something  theatrical  in  several  of 
Dickens  passages. 

In  "Pickwick,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  "Nickleby," 
Dickens  has  given  fair  samples  of  his  quality. 
Time  and  reflection  might  make  him  take  elabor- 
ate thought,  not  usually  well-rewarded,  about 
construction,  but  he  was  seldom  likely  to  approve 
himself  an  accomplished  story-teller,  well  worth 
reading  for  the  story's  sake.  Emphasis  was  likely 
to  be  a  sunken  and  dangerous  reef  in  his  progress. 
His  high  spirits  could  not  remain  at  their  level  in 
"Pickwick."  His  social  satire  might  vary  in  its 
objects,  but  would  not  always  be  well  informed 
and  telling.  In  "Chuzzlewit"  and  "Dombey"  he 
set  himself  abstract  moral  tasks;  the  illustration  of 
a  pa.ssion,  selfishness,  or  pride;  and  the  passion, 
in  his  hands,  was  apt  to  become  what  used  to  be 
called  a  "humor."  Possibly  the  public  disliked 
this  method,  for  "Chuz/.lewit  was  relatively  un- 
popular, even  after  Dickens,  anxious  to  oblige, 
removed  Martin  and    Mark  to  America,  an    after- 


thought in  a  tale  not  begun  on  any  definite  plan. 
"Chuzzlewif  possessed,  what  "Dombey"  all  but 
lacks,  the  delightful  vein  of  intellectual  high  spir- 
its. Dickens  simply  revel. ed  in  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
and  in  what  is,  perhaps,  his  greatest  creation,  Mrs. 
Gamp.  That  admirable  lady  is  worthy  of  the 
creator  of  Dame  Quickly,  so  masterly,  so  large,  is 
the  handling,  so  flowing  is  hercontoui;  forSairey, 
in  her  way,  /las  "an  outline."  which  Mr.  Manta- 
lini  desiderated  in  a  person  of  quality.  Near  her, 
but  not  actually  on  her  level,  is  the  friendly  Mr. 
Swiveller,  whose  Marchioness  exhibits  right  pa- 
thos, which  does  not  harrow,  being  bathed  in  hu- 
mor. Mr.  Swiveller,  no  doubt,  is  a  rafiF,  and  would 
have  been  "proud  of  the  title,"  but  a  raff  of  deli- 
cacy, with  the  kindest  heart,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
poetry,  he  finds  in  it  all  the  consolation  and  coun- 
sel which,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  opinion,  makes 
poetry  an  eligible  substitute  for  religion.  One 
thinks  of  those  enchanted  characters,  down  to  Miss 
Wackles  and  Quilp's  boy,  with  an  inexpres>;ible 
affection.  Our  hearts  are  simply  peopled  with 
those  creations,  which  gathered  round  Dickens, 
when  he  wrote,  like  amiable  spirits,  summoned  by 
one  sweep  of  a  magician's  wand.  Could  there  be 
weariness  in  the  brain  which  bubbled  up,  as  it 
were,  with  these  creatures  of  delight — with  Mrs. 
Todgers,  and  Bailey  junior,  the  Mantalinis,  and 
Betsy  Prig,  and  Hannibal  ChoUop,  and  the  Liter- 
ary Ladies,  and  Jefferson  Brick?  Weariness  there 
was,  we  know — it  shows  itself  in  overwrought  elo- 
quence, in  the  meaningless  forced  humor  of  the 
opening  chapter  of  "Chuzzlewit;"  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  rising  of  whole  clans  of  imperishable 
friends  "at  a  wave  of  the  bonnet"  of  Mrs.  Gamp. 
"Dombey"  was  not  so  rich,  by  any  means,  in  these 
indispensable  supernumeraries.  Mrs.  Pipchin  and 
Dr.  Blimber  are  not  the  author's  very  best.  Mr. 
Toots  is  more  on  that  level.  Captain  Cuttle  (I 
blush  to  confess)  never  at  any  time  exhilarated 
me,  Joey  Bagstock  is  no  Major  Pendennis;  and  the 
serious  business  with  Carker,  the  confused  part  of 
Edith,  leave  me  frigid  —  much  more  so  than  does 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  whose  "business,"  after  the 
murder,  seems  to  myself  to  be  realized  with  great 
power. 

Elsewhere  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Edith  had  already  thrown  her  bonnet 
over  the  windmills,  with  Mr.  Carker,  before  her 
elopement.  But  Dickens  later  invented  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Carker's  disappointment,  while  leaving  in 
the  passage  to  which  I  refer.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Forster,  he  says,  "Note  from  Jeffrey  this  morning, 
who  won't  believe  (positively  refused)  that  Edith 
is  Carker's  mistress.  What  do  you  think  of  a  kind 
of  inverted  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  a  tremendous 
scene  of  her  undeceiving  Carker,  and  giving  him 
to  know  that  she  never  meant  that."  Then  what 
did  Dickens  mean  when,  after   a  stolen  midnight 
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interview  with  Carker,  Kditli  bids  Florence  not  to 
come  near  her,  in  accents  of  hypterical  gulUiness. 
Jeiit'rey  clearly  thought  that  he  was  expected  to  re- 
gard Mrs.  Dombey  as  a  fallen  angel,  and  if  a 
mystification  was  deliberately  intended,  it  was  a 
mistake  in  art.j"  If  there  was  a  change  of  plan, 
and  an  oversight  in  leaving  what  ought  to  have 
been  removed,  we  must  blame  the  unhappy  system 
of  publishing  in  numbers,  and  beginning  with  only 
the  most  shadowy  notion  of  what  was  to  follow. 
Dickens  never  thought  of  condensing  and  re-cast- 
ing, Avhen  once  his  tale  of  numbers  was  told; 
hence,  the  constructive  imperfections,  and  languid 
longueurs  which  lend  a  handle  to  hostile  criticism. 
We  have  no  Dickens,  but  we  hare  hundreds  of 
writers  who,  with  conscious  rectitude,  avoid  his 
technical  errors,  and  glory  in  the  motto  that  fiction 
is  now  a  finer  art.  It  is  better  charpente,\,\x\.  where 
is  the  essential  thing,  the  creative  power? 

That  power,  blowing  where  it  listeth.  came  back 
in    fullest    measure    with    "David    Copperfield," 
which,    no   doubt,  is    Dickens'  masterpiece    as   a 
novel,    "Pickwick,"    as  has   been  said,    being    no 
novel,  but  simply  an  isolated  phenomenon.  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  that,  narrating  as  Copperfield 
or   as  Pip,  Dickens  could  not   keep  on  moralizing 
and  satirizing,  as  when  he  is  himself  the  narrator. 
This  was  to  him  a  great  advantage;  his  unessential 
reflections  on  all  things  were  subordinated.    They 
never  won  an  excuse  by  a  style  like  that  of  Thac- 
keray or   Fielding.      Again,  plot  was  not    much 
needed    in  the    early  part   of   an    autobiography. 
Pathos  was  subdued  and  restrained,  clarified  and 
strengthened,    in    the    sorrows    of    Copperfield's 
mother.     The    hero,  in    childhood,  was  so    much 
Dickens  himself,  that  he  was  absolutely  acquainted 
with  his  matter;  and  the    "oddities"    of   a  boy  of 
geninis.  hke  the  strange  nascent  ideas  of  Pip,  were 
memories  rather  than  inventions.     Mr.  Micaw-ber, 
too,  was  a  glorified  reminiscence.     One  does  not 
know   where    Dickens   got    Mr.  Creakle    and  his 
school;  his  own  school-days  seemed  to  have  yield- 
ed no   materials.     Nor  do  we    know  anything   in 
his  boyhood  to  suggest  that  admirable  passage  of 
David's  love  for  Steerforth,  which  every  one  who 
has  had  a  Steerforth  of   his  own— tall,  handsome, 
strong,  clever,  lazy — recognizes    with    tenderness 
for  the  truth.  Dickens  was  never  the  big,  learned, 
pugilistic  schoolboy  who  fought  the  butcher's  lad, 
and  made   love  to  Miss  Larkins.      He   must  have 
divined  all  that  part  of  hfe;  while  the  warehouse 
and    the  reporter's  existence,  and  the   legal  part, 
were  given  by  experience.     The    flight  to  Dover 
is  one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  narrative  to 
which  Dickens  ever  set  his  hand.     He  only  stoops 
his   wing  when    he    comes  to   the  intrigue,  when 


tl  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  Pip's  vision  of  Miss  Havis- 
ham's  wraith  hanging  up  in  the  brewery.  This  must 
probably  have  been  meant  to  lead  up  to  sgmetbmg;  "  so, 
the  purpose  was  forgotten,  • 


the  inevitable  roles  of  Little  ICm'ly  and  the  seduc- 
tive Steerforth  are  developed;  when  Uriah  takes 
to  plotting,  and  Mr.  Micawber  to  detective  work. 
The  love-aff'air  with  Dora,  as  we  know,  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  passion  to  whose  memory,  and  inspi- 
ration, Dickens  might  later  have  been  more  chiv- 
alrous. If  everybody,  almost,  is  made  happy  (in 
ways  not  very  plausible)  at  the  close,  we  have 
again  to  plead  the  example  of  vShakespeare. 
Dickens  desires  to  please,  not  to  show  (what  we 
know  without  being  told")  how  the  nature  of  things 
would  have  disposed  of  Mr.  Micawber. 

"Copperfield,"  in  brief,  deserves  the  enthusiastic 
praises  of  Thackeray,  a  man  who  took  a  buoyant 
delight  in  praising.  Witness  his  letter  to  Tenny- 
son on  the  "Idylls  of  the  King."  He  had  ever 
been  the  eager  advocate  of  Dickens,  and  not  many 
even  of  Thackeray's  minor  papers  are  more  amus- 
ing than  his  account  of  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  as 
dramatized  in  Paris,  and  his  reply, on  Dickens'  side, 
to  the  egregious  criticism  of  Jules  Janin.  Every 
one  knows  that  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  sev- 
ered by  an  unworthy  cause,  and  it  is  probably  not 
less  well  known  that  Thackeray  made  the  first  ad- 
vances to  reconciliation,  and  "could  not  bear  not 
to  be  friends." 

The  entire  charm  of   "Copperfield"  was    never 
recaptured     by     Dickens.       In    "Bleak    House" 
he  fell    back  into  didacticism — an    attack    on    the 
Court  of   Chancery.     The  attack   may  have  been 
"richly  deserved,"    but  a   novel   is   not  a   place  in 
which    severe    argument    and  exact   collection  of 
facts    are    possible.     Chancery  lent  a    grubby  at- 
mosphere, a    gloom.     The   supposed  unconscious 
Esther  was  hardly  reckoned  artificial;  spontaneous 
combustion     was    hardly    a    theme    for    romance 
(though  handled  with   undeniable  vigor  and  lurid 
effect);    while   Skimpole   caused  a    natural    strife 
with  Leigh   Hunt.      Dickens   assuredly  intended 
no  harm;   he   thought  that  his  original  was  gaze, 
veiled,  indiscoverable;  but,  unluckily,  he    hit  not 
only  "Hunt's    "evaporated"  geniality  of   manner, 
but  a   blot  in  his  character.      The  scorpion,  in  old 
days,  had  not  bitten  Hunt  more  poignantly  than 
Dickens  inadvertently  did.     He  thought  that  he 
had  removed  all  ground  of  quarrel,  and  it  is  prob- 
able   that  he    suffered  more  than    Hunt  did  from 
the    occurrence.       It    is    a    warning   to    novelists 
against    a    constant   temptation,    and    one    rather 
pities  than  blames  Dickens  for  an  isolated  mistake 
of   this  kind.     It  was  not  of   a  nature    to  militate 
against  the  unpopularity  of  the  book,  which  was 
great.    The  plot,  at  least,  ivas  a  plot,  and  held  well 
together.      Jo,  and    the    Snagbys,    Chadband,  the 
lawyers'  clerks,  the  mysterious  old  Krook,  Skim- 
pole   himself,      Tulkinghoru,      Sergeant      Bucket 
(who    had    so  large  a    progeny  in  later      fiction), 
were  all  felt  to  be  pathetic  or  comic,  and  in  their 
owo  way,  Dickens'  way,  to  be  natural.    Sir  Lei- 
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cester  and  Lady  Dedlock  were  well  meant,  rather 
than  successful.  The  artificial  atmosphere  of  a 
not  too  well  informed  irony  surrounds  their  so- 
ciety; and,  in  the  lady's  death,  melodrama  has  its 
full  swing.  The  Turveydrops  and  the  far-sighted 
lady  who  was  already  "grabbing"  Borrioboola, 
with  her  neglected  house-hold,  make  up,  in  a 
great  degree,  for  the  blemishes.  In  fact,  only 
s^ern  duty  compels  a  critic  at  any  time  to  note 
blemishes  in  a  book  so  full  of  the  richest  and  most 
varied  entertainment.  The  drawback,  the  de- 
fects of  knowledge,  the  artificiality  of  tone,  the 
longiietirs,  the  melodrama,  are  so  conspicuous, 
that  it  is  all  but  superfluous  to  remark  on  them. 
The  wise,  who  "read  for  human  pleasure,"  will  be 
a  little  blind  to  the  faults,  and  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  merits.  Moreover,  the  days  are 
past  when  the  faults  (as  usually  happens  in  imi- 
tations) were  sedulously  copied  by  scores  of  writ- 
ers. Dickens  is  anything  but  impeccable;  not 
infrequently  he  is  left  for  a  long  time  uninspired, 
or  ill  inspired.  We  cannot  all  be  Miss  Austens, 
and  Dickens,  as  a  novelist  by  profession,  had  no 
more  Miss  Austen's  leisure,  than  he  had  her  deli- 
cate instinct  of  perfection,  and  her  consciousness 
of  her  limitations.  He  felt  bound  to  work  in  his 
calling,  like  any  other  professional  man,  and  as 
his  profession  was  an  art,  he  often  worked  invita 
Minerva,  with  the  inevitable  results.  For  a  man 
can  labor  at  a  brief,  or  among  his  patients,  when 
he  does  not  feel  any  "sublimal  up-rush"of  a  legal 
or  medical  kind.  But  something  of  that  mystic 
nature  is  required  for  writing  of  genius;  and  the 
something  will  not  always  come  to  call.  There 
must  be  barren  deserts  in  the  work  of  the  greatest 
novelist  by  profession. 

Such  a  Sahara  is  "Little  Dorrit."  Mr.  Gissing 
can  praise  it,  in  a  commendable  spirit  of  loyalty, 
just  as  another  authority  has  praised  "Count 
Robert  of  Paris."  But  the  conduct  of  "Little 
Dorrit"  is  so  bad,  the  interests  so  many,  and  often 
so  weak,  and  so  apt  to  interfere  with  and  obscure 
each  other,  that  the  oases  on  which  Mr.  Gissing 
broods  fondly  cannot  reconcile  me  to  the  book.  I 
must  be  honest  as  well  as  loyal,  and  must  admit 
that  I  never  could  read  "Little  Dorrit"  "for 
human  pleasure,"  while,  read  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
it  wearies  me  as  much  as  any  book  that  I  ever 
perused.  Blackwood,  in  the  old  manner,  called 
the  story  "twaddle;"  it  is  not  all  twaddle,  by 
any  means.  Merdle  is  good,  old  Dorrit  de- 
serves Mr.  Gissing's  enthusiasm.  Flora  almost 
makes  us  pardon  her  origin,  the  Patriarch  is 
excellent;  but  the  book  fatigues. 

"The  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  expected  of  Dickens  when  his  humor 
was  veiled  and  he  was  working  at  serious  histor- 
ical melodrama.  It  is  hardly  "the  true  Dickens," 
and    is   best   liked    by  many  who   like    the  true 


Dickens  least.  In  "Great  Expectations"  he  was 
his  best  self  again,  reminiscent,  autobiographic, 
humorous,  and  furnished  with  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  plots,  while  his  canvas  was  limited.  In 
"Our  Mutual  Friend"  he  relapsed  into  his  out- 
worn satire,  the  stage  diction  out  of  place,  the 
needless  and  voiiht  phantastic.  Then  came  the 
full  and  unendurable  stress  of  public  readings,  a 
collapse  in  health,  and  the  incomplete  "Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood."  Fatigue  declared  itself  in  the 
very  choice  of  a  murder  and  a  mystery,  in  some 
terrible  puns,  in  the  unprecedented  colloquial 
style  of  too  many  of  the  characters.  Rosa,  begin- 
ning in  the  Dol.y  Varden  manner,  was  improv- 
ing. The  opium-scenes  were  carefully  worked 
up  (compare  Mr.  Kipling's  similar  study,  "The 
Gate  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows"),  but  one  could 
not  care  much  for  Edwin  Drood  or  the  dusky 
twins,  and  his  Mystery  was  impenetrable.  If  his 
body  was  annihilated  in  a  lime-heap  by  Jasper, 
while  his  ring  bore  witness  to  the  crime,  why  is 
Edwin  standing  in  the  full  light  of  a  dark  lantern 
on  the  river?  Who  is  Datchery  ?  Edwin  in  a 
gray  wig?  If  Jasper,  beguiled  by  a  "dwawm"  of 
opium,  did  not  kill  Edwin,  but  somebody  else, 
how  did  Edwin's  ring  get  into  the  quicklime? 
"The  person  murdered  was  to  be  identified,"  says 
Mr.  Forster.  But,  again,  what  is  Edwin  doing  in 
the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  on  the  cover?  He  is 
clearly  not  a  ghost,  but  an  incarnate  Edwin.  The 
pen  dropped  from  a  dying  hand,  and  the  whole  of 
the  English-speaking  race  was  startled  and  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  friend 
and  benefactor.  No  man,  for  forty  years,  had 
diflFused  so  much  delight,  had  given  so  much 
sterling  happiness.  How  glorious  is  the  record, 
how  far  beyond  envy  is  the  achievement,  how 
frivolous  do  our  deductions  and  carpings  appear, 
when  set  beside  the  undeniable  fact !  Shake- 
speare, Fielding,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burns,  Scott  and 
Dickens — these,  when  we  think  of  authors  who 
have  made  men  glad,  who  have  made  life  joyful 
in  England,  are  the  names.  They  are  with 
Homer  and  Aristophanes,  Moliere  Rabelais  and 
Cervantes;  they  are  heroes  and  benefactors. 

We  have  spoken  of  Dickens  as  a'  writer  most 
imperfectly,  for  the  bewildering  multitude  of  his 
creations  of  character  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
summary.  His  view  and  knowledge  of  life  in- 
cluded a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  child- 
hood—from the  young  of  the  Trotty  Veck  to  the 
diabolical  "Deputy;"  from  that  truly  sympathetic 
young  victim  of  Borrioboola  Gha,  who  whacked 
his  rescuers,  to  Trabb's  boy,  "a  serpent"  and 
Traddles,  and  the  heroes  of  "Holiday  Romance," 
with,  of  course,  the  "innerly  bairns,"  as  the  Scots 
saj',  Copperfield  and  Pip.  In  fact,  no  boy  so 
much  as  proves  himself  "an  enemy  to  joy"  by  a 
piercing  whoop  but  he  is  an  individual  recogniz- 
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able  young  savnge,  while  Mr.  Charles  Bates  and 
the  Dodger  are  en.shrined  in  our  most  intimate 
alTection.  Now,  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  not 
great  at  boys,  as  any  one  will  find  if  he  tries  to 
recall  the  boys  in  the  plays  and  Waverley  Novels. 
On  the  other  hand,  Thackeray's  boys  are  as 
numerous  and  excellent,  in  their  way,  as  the  boys 
of  Dickens.  "A  soaring  human  boy"  is  the  delight 
of  the  contemplative  man.  His  contempt  for  you 
(but  thinly  veiled),  his  frankness,  his  loyalty,  his 
gratitude  (he  never,  never  forgets  a  tip),  his  hero- 
worship,  his  pleasing  exterior,  and  the  utter 
devi!ishness  of  the  creature,  his  rampagiousness, 
his  inventiveness  in  mischief,  the  gravity  of  his 
most  absurd  social  laws  and  taboos,  the  primitive- 
ness  of  the  brat,— -all  these  amiable  qualities 
endear  boys  to  their  so  despised  and  suffering 
seniors.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  good 
friends  to  boys,  and  one  remembers  fondly  the 
hours  which  they  stole  for  him  from  studies 
infinitely  less  important,  and  the  "tips"  in  the 
way  of  endless  laughter  and  diversion  which  they 
provided  for  his  green,  unknowing  youth.  They 
were — I  hope  they  still  are — the  spiritual  uncles 
of  British  boyhood;  we  know  how  Mr.  Winkle 
consoled  certain  troubled  hours  of  Mr.  Harry  (or 
Scud)  East's. 

In  girls,  doubtless,  Dickens  was  not  so  learned, 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  refer  to  his  heroines.  We 
do  not  fallin  love  with  any  oneofthem  as  we  do  with 
Beatrix  Esmond,  Diana  Vernon,  Catherine  Seton, 
and  many  others.  Dickens'  most  successful 
women  are  Mrs.  Gamp,  Mrs.  Nickleby;  his  large 
collection  of  shrews;  Aunt  Trotwood,  Flora,  Dora 
and  so  forth.  Women  say  that  Thackeray  was 
hard  on  them,  but  really  Thackeray  drew  much 
more  winsome  women  (Sairey  excepted)  than 
Dickens.  The  lawyers  of  the  latter  author,  his 
cads,  his  crowd,  are  all  beyond  praise,  like  his 
cabotins,  and  his  strollers  of  every  description. 
Pendennis,  Warrington,  Lord  Kew,  were  as  much 
out  of  his  way  as  Quilp  or  old  John  Wilet  was 
out  of  Thackeray's.  He  could  certainly  draw  a 
gentleman,  but  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
(by  no  fault  of  his  own)  was  so  in  the 
heraldic  sense,  Dickens  became  uneasy,  bristled 
up;  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  satirical.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  he  felt  thus  in  the  inter- 
course of  life,  but  he  did  when  he  had  a  pen  in 
his  hand.  It  was  one  of  his  limitations.  He  had 
not  many  limitations  in  human  nature.  He  had 
none  of  the  ordinary  English  contempt  and  dis- 
trust of  foreigners.  Of  course,  he  was  not  a  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  quite  ordinary  people — say, 
Miss  Austen's  people — because  his  genius  lay  in 
detecting  the  extraordinary,  and  when  it  was  not 
there,  he  invented  it.  Thus,  he  is  now  called  an 
Idealist,  which,  with  some  critics,  means  the 
Accursed  Thing.     No  artist,  let  him  try  as  he  will, 


can  help  being  an    idealist;  by  trying  very  hard 
he  may  become    an    idealist  of   the    bad,  and  call 
himself  a  "naturalist."     All  these  terms  of  jargon 
are  empty  and  otiose.     It  does  not  matter  what  a 
man  calls  hmiself;  his  "aesthetic  principles"  do  not 
matter.     Homer    had    none,     nor    probably    had 
Shakespeare;  now  we    hear   of   them,  as  if   they 
were   half  the   battle  and  things  highly  precious. 
Nothing  matters  but    the    result,  the  work    done, 
and  that  depends  on    a    man's   temperament  and 
genius.     To  these  he   accommodates  his  "aesthetic 
principles,"  if  he  keeps  such  things,  and  does  just 
what  God  gave  him  the  power  of   doing.     Words- 
worth evolved  prefaces   on    his  principles  ;  vScott 
did    not,  and   each  man    wrote    precisely  what  he 
felt  disposed   to  write,  Wordsworth  extracting  his 
principles  out  of  his  practice.     For  these   reasons 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  discuss   Dickens  as  an  ideal- 
ist  or  a    realist,  or  the   like.     He  worked   pretty 
consistently  with   the   Aristotelian    theory  of  art, 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  had  never  heard,  except  in 
"Tom  Jones."     His  perpetual  "moral  purpose,"  of 
course,  was   un-Aristotelian,   but    had   he    known 
this  he  would  not  have  altered  his  practice. 

Of  Dickens,  the  man,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
speak,  as  we  shall  never  know  more  of  him, 
scarcely,  than  all  the  world  may  read  in  Mr. 
Forster's  "Life."  We  see  him  brave,  kind,  gen- 
erous, vivacious,  capable  of  passion  which  death 
and  time  warred  against  in  vain.  We  see  his 
hatred  of  cruelty,  oppression  and  indiff"erence  ; 
we  see  that  knowledge  and  deep  thought,  politi- 
cal or  literary,  were  noi  his  strong  points.  He 
was  "the  pleasantest  of  companions,"  with  vv^hom 
men  "forgot  that  he  had  ever  written  anything." 
To  myself.  I  own,  his  letters,  and  what  is  told  of 
his  social  qualities,  attest  rather  hilarity  and 
buoyancy  than  that  soft,  all-embracing  humor 
which  plays  round  the  letters  of  Lamb,  of  Scott, 
and  of  Thackeray.  Mr.  Dickens  took  himself  and 
his  works  with  a  consuming  seriousness  and  ear- 
nestness not  to  be  remarked  in  these  other 
authors.  Mr.  Forster  speaks  of  "the  intensity  and 
tenacity  with  which  he  recognized,  realized,  con- 
templated, cultivated  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
own  individuality."  That  is  verj''  evident,  and  I 
confess  that  to  be  thus  self-centered  and  self- 
absorbed  seems  to  me  to  have  prevented  Dickens 
from  being,  as  a  man,  such  a  humorist  as  he  is 
with  pen  and  ink  before  '  him.  His  humor  is 
rather  a  kind  of  wit  (often,  at  least),  based  on 
enjoyment  of  observation  of  incongruities  than 
quality  of  love,  of  melancholy,  of  contempla- 
tion, of  detachment,  of  sense  of  our  own  littleness, 
which  makes  what  one  understands  by  "humor." 
Thus,  in  his  high  moods  and  hilarious  hours,  he 
seems  not  so  much  to  have  been  humorous  as 
joyous  and  convivial.  Dickens  was  not  self  de- 
tached, was  not  contemplative,  had   none   of  the 
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sense  of  littleness  which,  in  contrast  with  our 
infinite  importance  (to  ourselves),  and  combined 
with  the  kindness  of  whicli  he  was  full,  make  the 
humorist  in  essence.  I  do  not  mean,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Forster  means,  that  Dickens  was  "con- 
ceited." Not  that  it  would  matter  much  if  he 
was. 

It  is  said   of  his  face,  in  youth,  that  "light  and 
motion  flashed  from  every  part  of  it.      It  7v as  as  if 
made  of  steel''  according  to    Mrs.  Carlyle.     Now, 
one  feels;  in    Dickens'  letters,  the    presence   of  a 
kind    of    polished    hardness    somewhere    in    his 
character;  a  wilfulness  that  went  with   his  extra- 
ordinary restless  energy  and    desire    to   have  his 
own  way,  and  that  at   once.      In   this  impression, 
vague  and  possibly  erroneous,  one  finds,  perhaps, 
the  secret  of  that  want  of  satisfaction,  of  complete 
sympathy,  which   Mr.  Forster's  "Life"  left  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers.     Dickens  was   not  some- 
how  exactly   the    man   we   had    expected  ;  there 
was    a    want    somewhere.      But    his  friends  who 
knew  him  certainly  seem  to    have  felt  nothing  of 
all  this;  and  the  fault  may  be  with  us,  or  with  the 
biographer.     Carlyle    found    in    Dickens  "a  man 
most  cordial,  sincere,  clear-sighted,  quietly  decis- 
ive, just  and  loving."     This  was  in  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence:   "He    is   a  good  creature,  too,"  said  the 
sage,  on   an    ordinary  occasion;  "he  is  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  on  another.     To  pass  Mr.  Carlyle's  exam- 
ination, to  go  by  that   philosopher's  tub  unbitteu, 
was  a  distinction  indeed.     But  Dickens  and  Lock- 
hart  passed;  they   were  accepted.     Hence,  it  may 
be    inferred   that   there  was   nothing,  or    next  to 
nothing  to  be  seriously  said  against  them.     In  a 
famous  essay  of   Hazlitt   we   hear  how  he.  Lamb, 
and    others    discoursed    of    the    illustrious   dead 
whom  they  wished,  for  once,  to  meet  on   this  side 
of  the  River.     Thinking  of   Dickens,  I    feel  that 
there  are  a   few  others  whom  I  more  passionately 
desire  to  meet,  whom  "not   having  seen,  I  love," 
more    than    Dickens,  among   the   great  writers  of 
the    recent    past.     He  who  sleeps   in    Dryburgh; 
he   to  whose    room   came  Athos,   Aramis,  Porthos 
and  d'Artagnan    with   their  noiseless  swagger, — 
these,  I  admit,  are  dearer  to  my  heart  than  even 
the  beloved  author  of   "Pickwick."     Their  tastes, 
their   ideas,   their   humor,  there   ways   are,  some- 
how,   kindlier   to   me.       Prejudice,  no   doubt,   of 
education,  country  and  training,  accounts  for  this 
preference  (purely  sentimental);  but  one  can  well 
believe  that  the  votes  of  English  readers,  in  such 
a    meeting  as   Hazlitt   describes,    would,   for   the 
more  part,  be  for  Dickens.     He  has  bequeathed  to 
us  an    almost   insupportable   burden  of  gratitude, 
and  while    I    have  played    the    Devil's  Advocate, 
when  the  part  seemed  called  for,  in   this  study,  it 
has   been    contrecauir,  and   from  an  odd    sense    of 
duty  which  seemed  half  undutiful. 

Andrew  Lang, 


Wordsworth  as  a  Book  Collector. 

Although  the  variety  of  book  collectors  is  infin- 
ite, they  may  be    roughly  segregated  in  two  sec- 
tions —  those  who  read  their  purchases  and  those 
who  do  not.       Wordsworth  was  distinctly  of  the 
first  class;    indeed,   he   not  only   used    his  books 
constantly,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  badly. 
He  died  in  April,  1850,  but  his  "varied  and  valu- 
able library" — to  use  the  alliterative  expression  of 
the  auctioneer--remained  intact  until  the  death  ot 
his  widow  nine   years  later  at  "that  haunt  of  hal- 
lowed   memories"  —  I  am  again  quoting  the  auc- 
tioneer —  Rydal  Mount,  near  Ambleside.     It  was 
sold  on    July  19,  20  and  21,  1859,  on  the  premises 
by    a  Mr.   John   Burton,  of   Preston."      The  sale 
catalogue  is  one  of  considerable  rarity;  the  library 
itself   was    not,  apparently,  thought    of  sufficient 
importance  to  transport  to  London,  and  the  books 
were  of  what  booksellers  describe  as  of  the  "bread- 
and  cheese"    order.       Wordsworth's   library    con- 
sisted of  about  three  thousand  volumes,  "not  only 
of  curious  and  rare  editions  of  old  English  worthies, 
in  black  letter  and   other    early  typography,"  but 
also    "an  extensive    aggregation  of  later  lucubra- 
tions of  contemporary  celebrities."   The  Prefatory 
Note  was,  like  the  two  quotations  just  given,  the 
work  of  the  auctioneer,  who  was  clearly  reared  in 
the  school  which  produced  the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten George  Robins.     "No  costly  'tooling,'  no  'ara- 
besque gilding,'  on  'russia'  and  'morocco'  decorate 
the  works  by  which  his  shelves  were  thronged." 
declared  Mr.  Burton,  for  "many,  indeed,  in  quaint 
'cottonian'  coverings,  or  in  tattered  guise,  are  those 
he  most  cherished." 

Nearly  every  book  in  his  library  "contains  evi- 
dence of  the  late  poet's  identity  with  its  ownership 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  in  numerous  instances 
by  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wordsworth  also."  The 
seven  hundred  lots  were  grouped  somewhat 
roughly  together  in  sections,  and  each  of  these 
sections  is  headed  with  one  or  more  appropriate 
quotations.  The  first  section  comprises  history, 
political  economy,  jurisprudence,  and  cognate  sub- 
jects, and  it  includes  an  incomplete  set  of  the 
Annual  Registcr\  sixtj'-one  volumes  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Camden  Society;  Blackstone's  "Com- 
mentaries," 1768,  which,  as  we  are  obligingly  re- 
minded in  a  footnote,  Sir  William  Jones  describes 
"as  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that 
ever  was  exhibited  in  anj'  human  science";  Caes- 
ar's "Commentarium  de  Bello  Gallico,"  1508, 
minus  the  title-page,  but  with  presentation  in- 
scription in  the  autograph  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor;  the  "Proceedings  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion,' 1791,  with  the  autographs  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth;  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire";  Sir  David  Lindsay's  "Monarchic," 
1566,  wanting  the  title  and  dedication;  a  copy  of 
''Political   Disquisitiops,"   1744,   inscribed    "Froflj 
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Thomas  de  Quincy  to  William  Wordsworth,  Gras- 
mere,  Friday,  June  22,  18 10,"  while  Sandoval, 
Scaliger,  Stow,  and  other  authors  are  also  repre- 
sented. Two  of  the  entries  are  particularly  curi- 
ous: of  Potter's  "Architologia  Oicxca,"  1808,  and 
•'History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,"  1770.  only  the 
first  two  volumes,  and  of  Southey's  "History  of 
Brazil,"  1819,  only  the  third  volume  were  discov- 
erable, and  this  fact  elicited  from  the  auctioneer 
the  footnote:  "The  missing  volumes  of  these  works 
having  been  lent  (to  whom  is  not  known)  may 
possibly  be  returned  in  time  for  the  sale,  and,  if 
so,  will  be  certainly  sold  with  the  above." 

The  section  of  biography,  topography,  geogra- 
phy, physical  science,  and  natural  history  com- 
prised many  interesting  books,  and  included  most 
of  which,  at  that  period,  no  gentleman's  library 
was  without.  They  ranged  from  the  "Eikon 
Basilike"  to  DobrizhoflFer's  "Account  of  the  Abi- 
pones,"  1S22,  and  from  Culpepper's  "English  Phy- 
sician," 1657,  to  Toland's  "Life  of  Milton."  But 
it  also  included  Frend's  "Evening  Amusements," 
1803-1809,  inscribed  to  "Hartley  Coleridge  from 
his  affectionate  father,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1809";  a 
copy  of  Pomponii  Melae,  "Oe  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  tres," 
1646,  without  the  title-page,  but  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth;  and  an 
autograph  presentation  copy  of  the  "Account  of 
the  Skerryrore  Eighthouse,"  1848,  by  Alan  Stev- 
enson, great-uncle  of  the  novelist.  The  section  of 
theology  and  ethics,  ecclesiastical  history  and 
polemical  divinity,  was  largely  made  up  of  battered 
fragments  and  volumes  that  had  lost  their  title- 
pages.  One  of  the  most  notable  was  the  Calvin 
book,  "Institutio  Christiange  Religionis,"  1569, 
with  the  autographs  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth;  there  was  also  a  copy  of  the 
very  scarce  work  of  Sir  John  Harington's  "Briefe 
view  of  the  slate  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it 
stood  in  Q.  Elizabeth's  and  K.  James's  Reigne  to 
the  Yeere  1608,"  a  somewhat  malicious  book, 
which  was  written  for  the  private  use  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  was  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  proverb: 

"Henry  the  Eighth  puU'd  down  monks  and  their  cells — 
Henry  the  Ninth  will  pull  down  Bishops  and  their  Bells." 

In  the  way  of  philology,  bibliography,  belles- 
lettres,  and  miscellanea  we  find  a  copy  of  the  rare 
edition  of  Alciati's  "Emblems,"  1573;  of  Barclay's 
"Argenis,"  1625;  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio 
Medici,"  1669,  inscribed  "William  Wordsworth, 
given  to  him  by  Charles  Eamb";  Burton's  "Anato- 
my of  Melancholy,"  1676;  a  long  series  of  Coler. 
idge's  publications;  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
beautiful  but  little-knov^^n  Etienne  edition  of  "Rei 
Rusticse  Scriptores,"  1543,  with  numerous  annota- 
tions and  observations  in  the  handwriting  of 
Wordsworth;  a  copy  of  Pryse  L,.  Gordon's  "Bel- 
gium and  Holland,"  with  presentation  autograph 
by  the  author,  dated  Cheltenham,  1834,  and  a  note 


in  Wordsworth's  handwriting:  My  dear  Daughter 
and  I  became  acquainted  with  this  gentleman  at 
Brussels,  where  he  showed  great  kindness  to  us 
both.  Ill  "Rudiments  of  the  Italian  Tongue," 
1 78 1,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  has  written:  "This  book 
was  much  valued  as  belonging  to  my  dear  hus- 
band when  he  studied  the  language  at  Cambridge. 
M.  W.,  1850;"  and  a  propos  of  this  may  be  men- 
tioned Guicciardini's  "E'Hore  di  Ricreatione," 
1636,  which  has  the  autographs  of  Tliomas  Hay- 
ward,  the  poet,  and  W.  Wordsworth. 

So  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  the  library  in- 
cluded editions  of  most  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
Elizabeth  B.  Barrett's  "Seraphim  and  Other 
Poems,"  1831,  is  in  a  bundle  with  five  other  vol- 
umes by  poets  whose  names  even  now  are  utterly 
unknown.  Of  Burns  there  are  two  editions;  R. 
H.  Home,  Eandor,  Charles  Eloyd,  Talfourd,  Ber- 
nard, Barten,  Bowles,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
others  of  the  time  are  represented  in  autograph 
presentation  copies;  Thomas  Cooper's  "Purgatory 
of  Suicides"  is  accompanied  by  an  autograph  let- 
ter from  the  author;  the  copy  of  Dryden's  "Poems," 
published  by  Jacob  Tonson  in  1701,  is  inscribed 
"From  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  to  William 
Wordsworth  in  remembrance  of  a  long  and  pleas- 
ant walk  this  day.  May  23,  1836."  One  of  the 
two  editions  of  Gray's  works  bears  the  inscription 
"To  W.  Wordsworth  from  Samuel  Rogers,  January 
27,  1836;"  and  Scott's  "Marmion"  and  "Lord  of 
the  Isles"  both  carry  presentation  inscriptions  from 
the  author  to  Wordsworth.  The  rarest  books  of 
verse  in  the  collection  were  the  copies  of  Allot's 
"England's  Parnassus,"  1600,  and  "Wit's  Recrea- 
tion," 1641. 

But  this  sale  did  not  include  the  whole  of  Words- 
worth's library,  for  on  June  23,  1896,  a  selection 
of  twenty-six  lots  came  under  the  hammer  of  So- 
theby's. They  were  then  the  property  of  Mr.  W. 
Wordsworth,  EE.  D.,  C.  I.  E.,  late  of  Elphinstone 
College,  Bombay,  and  all  were  formerly  in  Will- 
iam Wordsworth's  library.  This  selection  com- 
prised Matthew  Arnold's  "The  Strayed  Reveller," 
1849;  ^  most  interesting  and  valuable  copy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  "Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors,"  1658,  with  a  long  letter  relative 
to  the  book  from  Mary  Hutchinson  (afterward 
Wordsworth's  wife),  with  MS.  notes  by  Coleridge 
and  the  autograph  of  Charles  Lamb;  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  Keats'  "Poems,"  "To  W.  Wordsworth, 
with  the  author's  sincere  reverence";  and  other 
volumes  not  so  generally  interesting  as  those 
named.  But  doubtless  sufficient  facts  have  been 
urged  in  proof  of  Wordsworth's  claim  to  be  ranked 
as  a  book  collector. — Literature. 

* 

Don  Quixote  read  romances  till  his  wits, 
By  nature  weak,  became  extremely  hazy; 

The  modern  reader  quite  collected  sits, 
It  is  the  writer  only  who  is  crazy. 

— Ballads  of  a  Bookworm . 
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Francis  Turner  Palgrave.* 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave  was  perhaps  best 
known  in  this  country  in  connection  with  his 
Goldeyi  Treasury,  that  exquisite  anthology  of  Eng- 
lish songs  and  lyrics,  the  First  Series  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1861,  and  the  Second  in  1897,  or  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death;  but  by  many  Ameri- 
cans he  was  also  known  as  a  poet  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit.  By  all  such,  therefore,  this  me- 
morial volume  by  his  daughter  will  be  welcomed, 
and  not  only  because  they  like  his  verse,  but  also 
because  they  would  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
man. 

Palgrave  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, K.  H.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's 
Records,  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Da\^son  Turner,  who,  we 
are  told,  was  "a  woman  of  remarkable  culture  and 
brilliancy  of  mind."  Born  in  1824  he  was  sent  to 
Charterhouse  School,  London,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  thence  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He 
took  his  degree  with  a  first  in  classics  in  1847,  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Strongly 
inclined  for  a  time  to  devote  himself  to  architec- 
ture, he  ultimatel}^  entered  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Whitehall,  with  which  be  remained  con- 
nected until  1884.  In  1854  he  published /^yAa^a? 
Songs,  his  first  book  of  poems,  and  in  1862  he 
married  Cecil  Grenville  Milnes.daughter  of  James 
Milnes-Gaskell,  M.  P.,  of  whom  Gladstone  said, 
"He  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  had  it  not 
been  for  his  indolence."  Palgrave's  love  for  his 
wife,  who  died  in  1890,  was  almost  an  adoration. 
"Such  was  the  depth  and  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ing and  reverence  towards  her,"  says  his  daughter, 
"that  even  in  her  lifetime  he  only  spoke  of  her — 
or  of  her  opinions  and  judgment— with  a  kind  of 
bated  breath  as  though  she  were  too  far  above 
him  to  be  mentioned  in  an  ordinary  way."  In 
1881  Palgrave  published  his  Visions  of  E7igla7id,  a 
series  of  poems  on  episodes  in  English  history,  of 
which  book  Longfellow,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
said  that  he  had  "read  it  with  delight  and  admira- 
tion," and  that  he  thought  the  ballad  on  Crecy  "a 
fit  companion  piece  to  Drayton's  Agijuoiirt."  He 
was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  in  1885 
and  re-elected  for  another  term  of  five  years  in 
1890.  His  lectures  were  of  a  high  order,  and  a 
scries  entitled  Landscape  iyi  Poetry  was  published 
in  1897.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Golden  Treasury,  which  were  the 
result  of  much  labor,  and  are  a  worthy  monument 
to  Palgrave's  learning  and  taste. 

Miss  Palgrave  has,  we  think,  accomplished  what 
she  undertook  to  do — to  make  the  outside  world 
acquainted  with  her  father  as  he  really  was  in  his 
domestic  life,  as  he  moved  among  his  friends  and 

♦Francis  Turner  I'algravc;  His  Journals  and  Mcmoriesof 
His  Life.  By  Gwenllian  F.  Palgrave.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


as  hedischarged  hisduties  asan  educator  and  critic- 
The  impression  conveyed  by  the  fine  portrait  that 
graces  this  memorial  is  confirmed  by  the  book  it- 
self. It  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  highest  culture,  of 
deep  sensibility,  and  of  noble  character,  who  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  who,  devoted  to 
his  friends,  could  inspire  their  devotion  in  return. 
It  could,  indeed,  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  a 
genius  for  friendship,  as  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  his  relations  with  the  late  Poet  Laureate.  "Ten- 
nyson's affectionate  friendship,"  he  wrote  after 
the  poet's  death,  "has  been  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  my  life."  He  thought  that  Tennyson  was  "all 
in  all  the  best  talker"  he  had  "ever  known,"  arid 
said,  "Every  time  I  had  the  honor  of  traveling 
with  him,  the  enormous  grandeur  and  simplicity 
of  his  character  impressed  me  more  and  more,  and 
no  one  can  imagine  his  unfailing  considerateness 
to  me."  Says  Miss  Palgrave  with  pardonable 
pride,  "Tennyson  has  had  many  admirers  and 
many  interpreters,  but  Palgrave  was  certainly  one 
of  the  very  first  to  recognize  the  distinctive  quality 
and  nobility  of  the  poetry  which  has  made  so  deep 
a  mark  on  English  thought  and  taste." 

One  of  Palgrave's  services  to  English  literature 
was  as  a  "preacher"  of  Blake,  the  artist-poet.  He 
compared  Blake  to  Fra  Angelico,  and  said;  "To 
men  of  this  class  the  Invisible  world  is  the  Visible, 
the  Supernatural  was  the  Real."  He  did  a  great 
deal  to  make  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  better 
known,  and  "gave  him  a  foremo.st  place  among 
our  modern  poets." 

Miss  Palgrave  has  performed  her  labor  of  love 
with  becoming  modesty.  She  has  said  no  more  in 
praise  of  her  father  than  she  had  the  right  to  say, 
and  we  thank  her  for  the  insight  that  she  has 
given  us  into  his  affluent  and  well-rounded 
character.  Mechanically  regarded,  this  memorial 
is  as  handsome  a  specimen  of  book-making  as  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

* 

The  Real  Heaven. 

The  golden  streets  of  Paradise 

He  wandered  by  himself. 
Until  his  seeking,  quickened  eyes 

Saw  books  upon  a  shelf. 

In  Heaven's  library  he  strolled. 
Those  countless  tomes  to  view; 

By  bookish  passion  made  o'erbold. 
He  searched  their  titles  through. 

Rabelais  met  his  eager  sight; 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  again. 
Yes,  there  within  his  reach,  at  right, 

He  recognized  Tom  Paine. 

Omar  Khayyam  and  Montaigne, 
Huxley  and  Hume,  were  there; 

His  old  friend  Darwin,  and  again 
He  clasped  with  love  Voltaire. 

The  student's  eyes,  by  tears  made  blind, 

No  more  the  titles  read. 
Prostrate,  his  joyful  form  reclined: 

"Ah,  this  is  Heaven!"  he  said. 

Tom  Masson. 
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His    Second    "American    Lands    and    l.elters  "    Volume. 
From  Cooi)er  to  I'oe. 

Ik   Marvel's  long-expected    second    volume  on 
•'American  lyands  and  Letters"  is  at  hand.     The 
first  volume,  as  many  readers  will  remember,  was 
published  a  year  or  so   ago.     The   present   record 
extends  from  "Leather  Stocking  to  Poe's  'Raven.'  " 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  preface,  states  that   he   "  had 
hoped   to    extend   the    record    to   embrace    many 
another  honored    American    name,    whose    birth 
date  belongs  to  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century."     He  regrets,  however,  that   the   length 
of  the  present  volume  forbids   further  use  of  the 
mass  of  notes  on   his  table,  with   their  innumer- 
able references  to  the  "bouncing   brilliancies  of 
the    Beecher    family,"    the    Tuckermans,    Duyck- 
incks,   Saxe,   Frederic  Cozzens,    Henry    Herbert, 
Dr.    Parsons,    "hardly    yet    accredited    his    due 
laurels   of    song";     Whipple,    Dr.     Holland    and 
Whitman,  who  "never  sawsuflfering  without  him- 
self suffering,  'if  he  gather  coarse  weeds  into  his 
Leaves  of  Grass,'  we  forget  and   forgive  it,  when 
he  doffs  his  cap   in   reverent  and  courtly    fashion 
to  'My  Captain.'" 

Mr.  Mitchell  proposes  laying  his  notes  away, 
and  listening  to  the  "younger  and  keener  talkers; 
these  may  bring  to  the  work  a  larger  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  or  fuller  knowledge;  but  not 
surely  a  more  earnest  love  for  things  and  men 
American,  or  a  sharper  resolve  to  tell  only  the 
truth."  Indeed,  it  would  seem  hard  to  find  this 
"keener  talker,"  and  one  can  only  hope  Mr. 
Mitchell  may  be  induced  to  use  his  notes  once 
more,  and  give  us  the  third  volume  we  should  all 
be  so  glad  to  have. 

The  present  record  opens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  century,  when  Monroe's 
"era  of  good  feeling"  was  passing,  when  the 
purchase  of  Florida  had  given  us  the  control  of 
the  Gulf  shores  from  Key  West  to  the  Sabine 
River;  when  our  politics  boasted  such  names  as 
John  Quincy  Adams,  General  Jackson,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Calhoun  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
when  our  young  industries  and  the  tariff  were  in 
the  hands  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay. 
The  burning  of  the  Capital  and  its  books  in  1814 
had  been  followed  by  the  purchase  of  Jefferson's 
collection — the  nucleus  of  the  present  Congres- 
sional Library. 

In  1822  Philip  Hone,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  purchased  a  house  with  large  grounds 
on    Broadway,   opposite    the    present    Postofffce, 

I  where  he  entertained  largely,  sharing  with  Dr. 
Hosach,  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  Hortus  Elginensis,  who  had  a  beau- 
tiful home  in  Chambers  street,  the  social  leader- 
ship of  the  city. 
! 


Between  1820  and  1830  the  fastest  post  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  twelve  hours  in 
coming,  and  it  was  considered  wonderful  when 
Cooper,  the  actor,  undertook  to  play  alternate 
nights  in  the  two  cities.  At  tliis  time  "Wistar" 
parties  were  the  vogue  in  the  Quaker  City — so 
called  in  honor  of  the  great  physician,  whose 
name  is  also  associated  with  our  beautiful  wistaria 
vine.  The  Careys  of  the  famous  old  book  house 
of  that  name  were  very  prominent  socially  in 
Philadelphia,  many  of  the  famous  books  of  the 
day  bearing  their  imprint. 

In  1836  Philip  Hone  sold  his  Broadway  house, 
purchased  fourteen  years  before  for  $25,000,  for 
$60,000,  showing  clearly  how  early  and  how  rap- 
idly the  good  property  in  New  York  City  in- 
creased in  vJilue.  Shortly  afterward  Hone  bought 
a  house — "way  up  tovvu"— at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Great  Jones  street. 

The  old  Society  Library  was  one  of  the  first 
associated  attempts  to  provide  books  for  New 
York,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute (founded  in  1821)  was  in  good  condition,  the 
Philosophical  and  Library  Company  being  much 
older.  The  Redwood  Library  in  Newport  was 
flourishing,  while  in  the  South  the  old  Charles- 
ton Library,  founded  before  the  Revolution,  had 
after  various  ups  and  downs,  reached  a  period  of 
considerable  prosperity.  The  city  of  Chicago 
was  hardly  more  than  Fort  Dearborn  and  a  small 
trading  post,  the  whole  being  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  the  generality  of  people. 

The  account  of  the  early  days  of  George  Ban- 
croft is  most  interesting.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1817,  studied  abroad  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  afterward  founded,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  the  celebrated  Round 
Hill  School  at  Northampton,  which  was  beauti- 
fully situated  on  top  of  a  peculiar  round  hill,  its 
grounds  embracing  about  fifty  acres,  overlooking 
the  Connecticut  river  and  valley.  Here  a  boy 
might  have  a  garden  if  he  wished,  or  a  carpen- 
ter's bench  should  his  taste  run  in  that  direction. 
Native  teachers  were  imported  for  Italian,  French 
and  German,  as  well  as  an  English  master  of  de- 
portment. Carving  and  the  other  arts  and  graces 
of  the  table  were  taught,  and  boys  from  the  best 
families  all  over  the  country  were  on  its  rolls. 
But  the  school  had  no  endowment  and  the  ex- 
penses were  very  heavy.  Bancroft  and  Dr.  Cogs- 
well did  not  wholly  agree  in  their  views  as  to  its 
management,  the  former  withdrawing  much 
poorer  in  pocket,  and  seven  or  eight  years  later 
Dr.  Cogswell  himself  failed  and  the  school  had  to  be 
given  up.  The  doctor  was  then  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age;  had  been  unsuccessful  as  a  lawyer;  had 
directed  other  schools  in  the  South,  and  for  a  time 
had  edited  the  old  New  York  Review.  To  Dr. 
Cogswell's  efforts,  more  than  to  those  of  any  other 
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individual  we  owe  the  founding  of  the  Astor 
Library,  from  which  time,  Mr.  Mitchell  says, 
"Cogswell  burrowed  in  books — first  in  Bond 
street,  mousing  there  among  dusty  and  cumulat- 
ing piles  which  threatened  to  bury  him  with  their 
toppling  masses,  later  in  Lafayette  place — the 
mania  for  books  growing  year  by  3'ear,  and  feed- 
ing his  serenities  as  the  piles  lifted.  He  loved 
books — loved  their  title  pages,  their  dates,  their 
colophons,  their  variety — loved  them  with  an 
eager  and  grasping  love.  *  *  *  And  what- 
ever extended  and  happy  influences  may  grow 
out  of  the  zeal  of  those  who  guard  the  present 
great  'United  Librarie.<5,'  New  Yorkers  should 
never  be  allowed  to  forget  that  the  soundest  and 
most  fruitful  labor  in  the  development  of  the 
Astor  Library  was  due  to  the  care  and  love  and 
sagacity  of  Dr.  Cogswell." 

Mr.  Mitchell  takes  up  in  much  detail  the  life  of 
George  Bancroft,  regretting  that  no  proper  biog- 
raphy of  him  has  been  published;  treating  Ban- 
croft as  an  educator,  officer-holder,  diplomat  and 
historian,  and  leaving  with  us  a  distinctl}^  pleas- 
ant picture  of  "that  alert  figure  and  good  horse- 
man, mounted  in  a  soldierly  way — trim,  erect  and 
with  lifted  head,  snuffing  the  breezy  air  of  a 
November  morning —  *  *  *  on  his  well- 
groomed  horse,  with  a  rose  at  the  lapel  of  his 
coat,  his  eyes  keen,  his  hair  frosted  with  eighty 
years,  riding  primly  and  gallantly  away  into  the 
past  which  is  swallowing  us  all." 

Ik  Marvel's  pen-pictures  of  George  P.  Marsh 
and  of  Horace  Bushnell  are  most  interesting;  the 
latter  particularly  so.  Of  him,  Mr.  Mitchell  writes, 
Bushnell  "  never  touches  roadside  in  his  discourses 
about  New  England,  but  he  trails  after  him  the 
fires  of  autumn  foliage  and  the  glow  of  summer 
flowers.  He  never  tires  of  preaching  beauty, 
jjc  -^  M;  *  *  He  loved  trees  great  and  small, 
and  nature's  own  verdant  cloaking  of  the  waste 
places.  Country  roads,  as  he  conceived  of  them, 
should  carry  hymns  and  sermons  in  their  cedars 
and  drooping  vines."  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  it  a 
memorial  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  native  city  of  Hart- 
ford should  have  dedicated  to  his  memory  the 
charming  little  Bushnell  Park. 

N.  P.  Willis,  too,  who  was  a  fellow  student  at 
Yale  in  Bushnell's  time,  comes  in  for  a  large  share 
of  notice.  After  sketching  Willis' career,  Ik  Mar- 
vel adds  that  nowadays  we  "can  hardly  under- 
stand how  dominant  his  name  and  reputation 
were  in  the  thirties  and  forties — a  Corypheus  of 
letters;  always  sought  after  as  patron;  always 
kindly  to  beginners;  always  cited,  yet  not  noisily 
insistent,  or  proclaiming  himself  by  loud  bragga- 
docio; never  exploiting  his  personality  for  busi- 
ness purposes;  having  scorn  for  all  vulgarities — 
even  noise." 

It  is   only  possible    in  a  short  review  to  touch 


upon  a  few  of  the  many  delightful  features  of 
this  very  suggestive  book.  Among  the  many 
celebrities  described  are  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  "Swallow  Barn" 
and  "Horseshoe  Robinson,"  and  William  Ware, 
who  was  preaching  Unitarianism  in  Chambers 
street  and  writing  the  historical  novels,  which  are 
now  so  much  less  read  than  they  deserve. 

In  those  days,  too,  Fanny  Kemble  was  with  us, 
and  Foirest  was  playing  "Spartacus"  and  "The 
Gladiator"  at  the  old  Park  Theater;  the  little 
blue-covered  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  with  its 
Dutchman  in  his  old  arm  chair  on  its  cover,  was  a 
new  venture,  and  Caleb  Gushing,  Park  Benjamin, 
"John  Waters,"  and  William  Vare  were  all  writ- 
ing for  it;  Bryant  at  the  same  time  struggling  to 
establish  his  Post. 

Mr.  Mitchell  next  takes  us  to  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  giving  us  many  charming  recollec- 
tions of  Emerson,  the  Ripleys,  Brook  Farm,  with 
its  memories  and  celebrated  names,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  the  Channings,  Theodore  Parker,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Alcott,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Concord 
group. 

Hawthorne  is  most  sympathetically  treated,  the 
story  of  his  life  carrying  with  it  many  well-known 
names,  including  James  T.  Fields,  Horatio  Bridge, 
Herman  Melville,  W.  D.  Tichnor.  and  many 
others.  The  temptation  to  quotation  is  great,  not 
only  in  the  description  of  Hawthorne,  but  of 
Thoreau,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
many  others  of  the  great  New  England  group; 
but  just  one  little  bit  must  be  given,  where  Mr. 
Mitchell,  writing  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  "The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  says:  "'Tis  not  yet 
I  think  fully  appreciated,  but  this  book  of  the 
Autocrat,  it  seems  to  me,  will  go  wnth  Montaigne, 
with  the  essays  of  Goldsmith,  with  Lamb's  'Elia.' 
upon  one  of  the  low  shelves,  where  'twill  always 
be  within  reach,  and  always  help  to  give  joy  in 
the  reading;  and  if  the  prose  passages  do  not 
suflBce,  there  remains  that  poem  of  the  Nautilus 
(to  which  m}^  book  opens  of  itself),  most  beauti- 
ful, and  how  charmingly  fresh  it  is!" 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  long  account  of  Horace  Greeley:  "That  flax- 
haired,  smooth-faced  boy;  who  founded  the  bright 
little  Neiv  York  in  1834  and  decoyed  bright  work- 
ers into  his  trail,  and  who  ultimately  founded  the 
New  York  Tribu7ie,  with  a  great  galaxy  of  liter- 
ary retainers,  drawing  into  the  journalistic  ranks 
such  faithful  workers  as  Raymond,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Charles  Dana,  Ripley,  Curtis,  and  many 
another,  who  contributed — each  in  his  or  her 
way — to  make  of  the  old  Tribune  an  efficient 
nurse  of  early  American  letters." 

The  present  volume  ends  with  a  resume  of  the 
sad  life  and  wretched  death  of  one  who,  Mr. 
Mitchell  says,  was  "bred  in  the   purple  " — Edgar 
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Allan  Poe — and  of  wlioni  he  writes:  ''So  much 
like  a  romance  is  the  life  and  death  of  the  next 
writer  *  *  *  that  I  am  tempted  to  begin,  as 
old  stories  begin — 'once  upon  a  time'"  Mr. 
Mitchell  ends  bis  account  of  Poe  as  follows: 
"There  are  marble  monuments  of  him  which  will 
be  guarded  and  cherished;  but  there  is  no 
Adonais,  no  heart-shaking  Lycidas,  no  murmur- 
ous beat  of  such  lament  and  resignation  as  be- 
longs to  'In  Memoriam.'  Only  his  '  Raven,'  'never 
flitting,'  still  keeps  up  from  year  to  year,  and  will 
from  century  to  century,  that  wailing  dirge  of 
'  never  more  !'  " 

The  volume  consists  of  400  pages  and  contains 
a  wealth  of  illustrations,  many  of  them  more  or 
less  familiar,  but  others  seemingly  quite  new,  and, 
as  a  whole,  forming  a  very  valuable  portion  of  a 
most  interesting  record. 

At  this  late  day  it  is  quite  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  charm  of  '"Ik  Marvel's"  style,  only  we  might 
add  that  the  low  shelf  which  contains  our  "Mon- 
taigne," "Elia."  "Autocrat"  and  one  or  two  others 
would  seem  incomplete  without  "Dream  L,ife"  and 
"Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  The  fact,  too,  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  one  of  the  few  living  writers  who  knew 
intimately  many  of  the  celebrated  men  he  de- 
scribes lends  a  fresh  interest  to  his  pages. 

Current  Book  Collecting. 

One  general  result  of  this  season's  book  sales  is 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  prevailing  tendency 
among  collectors  to  specialize,  there  has  been  not 
only  a  very  general  rise  in  prices,  but  a  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  obtaining  certain  classes  of 
books.  Copies  of  the  first  editions  of  the  "big" 
writers  and  the  authors  who  have  captivated  the 
public  fancy  are  becoming  more  and  more  expen- 
sive, so  much  so  that  many  would-be  collectors  are 
complaining  that  few  avenues  are  now  left  open 
to  them.  With  the  rarest  Kiplings,  like  Caxtons, 
at  something  approaching  fifteen  dollars  a  page, 
and  with  Stevenson  fragments  even  higher,  there 
is  little  left  to  glean  in  these  fields.  The  extra- 
ordinary prices  paid  lately  for  these  works  have 
forced  them  intC)  the  category  of  the  "extremely 
valuable" — choice  and  rare  items,  no  doubt,  but 
still  works  that  are  collected  rather  than  read — 
books  which  no  one  buys  without  first  calculating 
whether  they  will  increase  in  price.  This  is,  of 
course,  taking  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 

that  John  Hill  Burton  and  other  writers  have 
strenuously  opposed,  but  such  opposition  must  be 
waived  now.  Collecting  books  is  to-day  as  much 
a  fashion  as  collecting  pictures  or  china,  or  old 
silver,  with  the  necessary  consequence  that  the 
permanent  value  of  the  investment  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance.  And  taking  this  question  of 
permanent  value  into  consideration,  the  classes  of 
books  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are,  for  the  most 
part,  already  well  defined,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  catalogues  of  the  dealers. — Literature. 


Some    Ambiguities    in    Shakespeare's 
Life  Removed. 

The  comparatively  few  ascertained  facts  in 
Shakespeare's  life  have  been  clearly  and  posi- 
tively stated  in  Mr.  Sidney  I^ee's  new  biography 
of  the  great  dramatist,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  three  books  of  1898  "crowned"  by  The 
Academy.  Mr.  I,ee  has  also  cleared  up  some  am- 
biguities and  set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  contro- 
verting the  generally  accepted  theory  that  Shake- 
speare revealed  his  inner  self  in  his  sonnets. 

Mr.  I^ee  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  life  of 
Shakespeare  is  based  on  an  article  on  Shakespeare 
which  he  contributed  to  the  "Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography  in  1897.  But  the  changes  which 
the  article  has  had  to  undergo  for  1898  were  so 
numerous  and  the  additions  so  many  and  import- 
ant that  he  decided  to  make  a  book  of  his  work. 

He  further  says  that  he  does  not  promise  his 
readers  any  startling  innovations;  but  he 
has  by  researches  removed  some  ambig- 
uities that  puzzled  his  predecessors.  Among 
these  are  the  conditions  under  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  "I,ove's  Labor  Lost"  and 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  reference  in 
his  plays  to  his  native  town  and  country,  his 
father's  application  to  the  Herald's  College  for 
coat-armor,  his  relations  with  Ben  Johnson  and 
the  boy-actors  in  1601,  the  favor  extended  to  his 
work  by  James  I  and  his  court,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  "The  First  Folio," 
and  the  history  of  the  dramatist's  portraits. 

One  of  the  first  statements  that  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  reader  relates  to  the  probable 
causes  and  circumstances  of  Shakespeare's  mar- 
riage. Shakespeare,  a  minor  not  quite  nineteen 
years  of  age,  married  Ann  Hathaway,  a  woman 
more  than  eight  years  his  senior;  and  six  months 
after  this  event  a  daughter  was  born  to  the 
couple.  Mr.  Lee  concludes,  from  all  the  known 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  Shakespeare's  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  his  wife,  that  two  of  the 
young  woman's  neighbors,  Sandells  and  Richard- 
son, forced  the  young  poet  to  marry  her  to  protect 
her  honor.  The  marriage  was  an  irregular  one, 
being  without  the  usual  bans  of  the  church,  and 
not  having  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  either 
the  bride  or  the  groom.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Lee, 
the  groom's  parents  could  not  have  known  of  the 
event  until  after  it  occurred.  The  bride's  father 
had  been  dead  for  some  few  months,  and  Sandells 
and  Richardson,  testators  of  his  will,  seem  to  have 
assumed  his  authority  in  the  alTair.  This  is  not  a 
new  account,  but  Mr.  Lee  has  given  it  with  a 
wealth  of  new  detail,  and  brings  it  forward  to 
account  for  Shakespeare's  long  absence  (eleven 
.years)  from  his  family  in  London.  But  he  thinks 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  career  the  great  poet 
became  more  attached  to  his  wife.     In  his  will  he 
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left  her  only  his  second-best  feather  bed  and  a  set  sonal  quarrel  with  two  of  his  contemporary  fel- 
of  furniture;  but  Mr.  Lee  contends  that  this  ap-  low  dramatists,  Matston  and  Dekker.  The  actors  of 
parent  slight  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  too      adult  companies  avowed  sympathj'  with   Jonson's 


old  to  be  entrusted  with  property.  At  any  rate 
she  died  with  the  greatest  affection  for  the  mem- 
ory of  her  husband  and  wished  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  grave. 

Critics  have  never  been  able  to  determine  posi- 
tively wh;it  play  Shakespeare  first  produced.  Mr. 
Lee  feels  reasonably  certain  that  it  was  "Love's 
Labor  Lost,"  and  that  the  poet  had  been  knock- 
ing about  London  for  some  time  before  he  essayed 
to  write  it.  The  slender  plot  stands  almost  alone 
among  Shakespeare's  plots,  in  that  it  is  known 
not  to  have  been  borrowed,  and  stands  quite  alone 
in  openly  travestying  known  traits  and  inci- 
dents ot  current  social  and  political  life.  Its  date 
is  most  probably  1591. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  his  first  tragedy,  and  it. 
too,  was  most  probably  produced  in  1591.  Mr. 
Lee  says  that  none  of  his  plays  previous  to 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (namely,  "Love's  Labor's 
Lost,"  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  a!id"The 
Comedy  of  Errors")  gave  any  true  indication  of 
the  poet's  pre-eminent  genius.  Other  men  could 
have  written  these  plays;  but  when  Shakespeare 
crested  his  first  piece  of  tragedy  he  produced 
work  that  no  other  man  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  could  produce. 

Mr.  Lee  finds  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  the 
great  influence  that  Shakespeare's  master,  Mar- 
lowe, was  exercising  upon  his  pupil;  but  in  this 
play  the  pupil  outpaced  the  master.  His  Jew 
Shylock  is  a  much  more  subtle  character  than 
Marlowe's  Barabbas.  Mr.  Lee  accounts  for  this 
fact  as  follows: 

"Doubtless,  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  the 
trial  in  February,  1594,  and  the  execution  in  June 
of  the  Queen's  Jewish  physician,  Roderigo  Lopez, 
incited  Shakespeare   to    a  new  and  subtler  study 
of  Jewish  character.     For  Shylock  (not   the  mer- 
chant Antonio)  isthe  hero  of  the  play,  and  the  main 
interest  culminates  in  the  Jew's  trial  and  discom- 
fiture. The  bold  transition  from  that  solemn  scene, 
which  trembles  on   the   brink   of   tragedy,  to  the 
gently  poetic  and  humorous  incidents  of  the  con- 
cluding act  attest  a  mastery  of  stagecraft;  but  the 
interest,  although  it   is  sustained   to   the    end,  is, 
after  Shylock's  final  exit,  pitched  in  a  lower  key." 
As  a   dramatist,  Ben    Jonson    ranked   probably 
next  to  Shakespeare;  but   the   relations  between 
these  two  men  have  been   difficult   to  understand. 
When  "Julius  Caesar"  was  winning  its  first  laurels 
on  the  stage,  Shakespeare's  company   of   players 
met  with  a   temporary  reverse   of   fortune.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sharp  rivalry  from  companies  of  boy 


foes.       Jonson     wrote    two    plays  satirizing    his 
enemies   in   general,    and    employed    these    boy 
actors   to  perform    them.     One   of  them  was  the 
"Poetaster,"  and  Shakespeare's  company  retorted 
by    producing    "Satiro   Mastix."     The    playgoing 
public  took  sides  and  there   was    a    fierce  war  be- 
tween the   two  companies.     Shakespeare  alludes 
rather  disparagingly  to  these  boy  actors  in  "Ham- 
let."    Although  Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  a  very 
amiable  temperament,  Jonson  was    at  this  time  no 
doubt  jealous  of   him.     Whether  or  not  the  inci- 
dent   had    anything   to    do   with    Shakespeare's 
supreme  dramatic  effort  in   the    product  of  "Ham- 
let," that  play  puts  its  author  so  far  beyond  any 
thing  that  Jonson  could  hope  to  do  that  he  could 
no  longer  withhold    his   admiration   from   Shake- 
speare. 

A  portion  of   Mr.  Lee's  book  that  has   already 
created  much  discussion  in  England  is  the  part  in 
which  he  disputes  the  value  of   the   sonnets  as  a 
revelation    of    Shakespeare's     character.       This 
theory  is  urged   with  great  ability,  and  supported 
by  an  extensive  knowledge  both  of    16th-century 
sonnet  literature  in    England    and   on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  by  bibliographical  details  of  Elizabethan 
publishing.     Mr.  Lee  reiterates  the    more  or  less 
familiar  arguments  against  the    overpopular  iden- 
tification of  the  object   of   the   sonnets  with  Will- 
iam  Herbert,  Earl  of   Pembroke.     He   shows,  as 
has  been  shown  before,  that  Mary  Fitton  was  not 
"black,"  and  there  is   the  very  slightest  evidence, 
outside  the  sonnets,  that   Shakespeare   and   Pem- 
broke were  in  relations   of  any   kind.     The  word 
"will,"  so  often  appearing  in  some  of  the  sonnets, 
he  declares  could    have   had   no  cryptic  personal 
allusion.  "Will"  in  those  days  had  quite  a  variety 
of  ordinary  meanings   and   uses.     He  also   points 
out  that  most  of  the  sonnets  were  written  when 
Pembroke  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  and  buried  in  the 
country.     After   dethroning    Pembroke,  Mr.   Lee 
sets    up    Henry    Wriothesly,  the  third    Earl   of 
Southampton,  as    the   friend  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  in  such  high    poetical  phrase;  but   he  will  not 
admit  that  these  relations  were   necessarily  closer 
than  those  of  a  poet  to  a  patron,  or  that  the  son- 
nets are  a  drama  of  Shakespeare's  love  affair  with 
the  dark  lady  and  his  betrayal  of   his  friend;  nor, 
in  fact,  that  they  were   at  all  the  reflection  of  his 
inner  emotional  life.     Mr.  Lee  conceives   them  to 
be  almost  entirely^  exercises  in  a  mode;    and  in  his 
chapter  on  "The   Borrowed  Conceits  of   the  Son- 
nets," he  shows  how  closely,  for  all  their  genius, 
they  reproduce  the  themes  and  much,  even, of  the 


actors  trained  in  the  Chapel  Royal  and  employed      pl^raseology  of  all  the  earlier  sonneteers  of  Eng- 
by  jealous  rivals.     Ben  Jon.son,  at  the   end  of  the      1^"^-  I*  ranee  and  Italy, 
sixteenth  century,  was   engaged   in    a   fierce  per- 


Mr.  Lee  thinks  that  the  sonnets  can  not  have  at 
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the  same  time  a  conventional  form  and  a  personal      his  genius.     He  seems  unconscious  of  his  marvel- 
intention.     On    this   point    the   London   Acadc7ny     ous  superiority  to  his  professional  comrades.    The 


takes  him  to  task,  It  maintains  that  in  at  least 
four  of  the  greatest  sonneteers  of  Ii^ugland — Spen- 
ser, Sidney,  Daniel  and  Drayton — conventional 
form  was  used  freely  to  convey  personal  inten- 
tion. ^^'hy  not  then  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare 
also  ?     The  Academy  continues: 

"Moreover,  though  we  have  theory  to  grind, 
and  regard  the  problem  of  the  sonnets  as  by  no 
means  solved,  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Lee  when  he  denies  that  the  dramatic  narra- 
tive which  other  critics  have  believed  them  to 
enclose  is  anything  but  an  illusion.  The  narra- 
tive seems,  then,  substantially  as  Professor  Dow- 
den  and  the  rest  work  it  out;  and  we  doubt 
whether  this  can  be  the  result  of  chance  juxtapo- 
sition of  individual  sequences.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  a/r/tr/ impossible  or  very  unusual  about 
it.  The  central  incident — the  relation  of  the  two 
friends  to  the  one  mistress — is  independently  wit- 
nessed to  by  that  enigmatic  book,  'Willobie,  His 
Avisa,'  which  may  well  give  just  so  much  as  was 
known  to  the  outside  world  of  that  same  story  of 
which  the  sonnets  reveal  or  conceal  the  true 
inwardness." 

Mr.  Lee  devotes  much  labor  to  explaining  the 
mysterious  "Mr.  VV.  H."  in  the  famous  dedication 
of  the  sonnets.  He  feels  sure  he  has  found  him 
in  a  certain  William  Hall,  who  was,  like  Thomas 
Thorpe,  a  certain  obscure  stationer  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Lee  conceives  that  this  man  was  lucky 
enough  to  procure  the  "copy"  of  the  sonnets, 
made  over  the  bargain  to  Thorpe,  and  received 
the  dedication  for  his  pains.  Many  critics  have 
supposed  that  this  "Mr.  W.  H."  referred  to  Will- 
iam Herbert,  whom  Mr.  Lee  has  already  concln- 
sively  disposed  of  above.  He  says  if  William 
Herbert  could  otherwise  possibly  be  the  man, 
usage  would  prevent  Shakespeare  from  address- 
ing him  in  this  style.  His  name  could  have  been 
used  only  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

In  this  connection  the  author  sums  up  Shake- 
speare's   character    at    the  close  of    his    life    by 


reference  in  his  will  to  his  fellow  actors,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  (as  they  announce  in  'The  First 
Folio')  they  approached  the  task  of  collecting  his 
works  after  his  death,  corroborate  the  description 
of  him  as  a  sympathetic  friend  of  gentle,  unas- 
suming mien.  The  later  traditions  brought  to- 
gether by  Aubrey  depict  him  as  'very  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  ready  and  pleasant 
smooth  wit,'  and  there  is  much  in  early  posthu- 
mous references  to  suggest  a  genial  if  not  a 
convivial  temperament  linked  to  a  quiet  turn  for 
good-humored  satire.  But  Bohemian  ideals  and 
modes  of  life  had  no  genuine  attraction  for  Shake- 
speare. His  extant  work  attests  his  'copious'  and 
continuous  industry,  and  with  his  literary  power 
and  sociability  there  clearly  went  the  shrewd 
capacity  of  a  man  of  business.  Pope  has  the  just 
warrant  for  the  surmise  that  he 

'  For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite.' 

"His  literary  attainments  and  successes  were 
chiefly  valued  as  serving  the  prosaic  end  of  pro- 
viding permanently  for  himself  and  his  daughters. 
His  highest  ambition  was  to  restore  among  his 
fellow  townsmen  the  family  repute  which  his 
father's  misfortunes  had  imperilled.  Ideals  so 
homely  are  reckoned  rare  among  poeis,  but 
Chaucer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  among  writers  of 
exalted  genius,  vie  with  Shakespeare  in  the 
sobriety  of  their  personal  aims  and  the  sanity  of 
their  mental  attitude  toward  life's  ordinary  inci- 
dents." 

So  far  as  known,  we  are  told,  there  is  extant 
only  one  genuine  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  That 
was  a  painting  discovered  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Clements  at  Peckham  Rye  in  1892. 
This  painting  had  been  seen  in  London  seventy 
years  ago,  but  it  was  lost  track  of.  It  is  known 
as  the  Droeshout  painting,  and  was  painted  in 
1609,  seven  years  before  Shakespeare's  death. 
Connoiseurs  have  pronounced  this  painting  the 
original  of  Droeshout's  engraving,  which  was  not 


quoting    Ben    Jonson's    well-known    tribute,  and      made  till  after  the  poet's  death.     There  are  quite 
adding  for  himself: 

"No  other  contemporary  left  on  record  any 
definite  impression  of  Shakespeare's  personal 
character,  and  the  sonnets,  which  alone  of  his 
literary  work  can  be  held  to  throw  any  illumina- 
tion on  a  personal  trait,  mainly  reveal  him  in  the 


a  number  of  pictures  of  Shakespeare,  but  this  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  probably 
more  like  him. 

There   is   told   this    anecdote  of  the  late  Isaac 
H.  Bromley.     One    day  in    The   Tribune  ofl&ce,  in 


light  of  one  who  was  willing  to  conform  to  all  the      his   presence,'    Charles    T.    Congdon,    author   of 


conventional  methods  in  vogue  for  strengthening 
the  bonds  between  a  poet  and  a  great  patron.  His 
literary  practices  and  aims  were  those  of  contem- 
porary men  of  letters,  and  the  difl^erence  in  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  theirs  was  due  not  to  con- 
scious effort  on  his  part  to  act  otherwise  than 
they,  but  to  the   magic   and   involuntary  work  of 


Memories  of  Fifty  Years:  Reminiscences  of  a 
Journalist,"  was  talking  of  the  delightful  reading 
he  had  found  in  Bayle's  "Dictionary,"  and  re- 
marked that  if  he  were  even  in  jail  he  could  make 
himself  quite  contented  with  that  book.  "Of 
course  you  could,"  said  Bromley.  "If  you  had 
Bayle,  you  could  get  out." 
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Dear  Old  London. 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89, 
I  chanced  to  spy  in  Oxford  street  this  tantalizing 

sign: 
"A  Splendid   Horace   Cheap  for  Cash" — of  course 

I  had  to  look 
Upon    the   vaunted   bargain,  and  it  was  a  noble 

book  ! 
A  finer  one  I've  never  seen  nor  can  I  hope  to  see — 
The  first  edition,  richly  bound,  and  clean  as  clean 

can  be; 
And  just  to  think!  for  three  pounds-ten  I  might 

have  had  that  Pine, 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

Down  at  Noseda's  in  the  Strand  I  found,  one  fate- 
ful day, 

A  portrait  that  I  pined  for  as  only  maniac  may — 

A  print  of  Mme.  Vestris — she  flourished  years  ago, 

Was  Bartolozzi's  daughter  and  a  thorough-bred, 
you  know  ! 

A  clean  and  handsome  print  it  was  and  cheap  at 
thirty  bob — 

That's  what  I  told  the  salesman  as  I  choked  a 
rising  sob; 

But  I  hung  around  Noseda's  as  it  were  a  holy 
shrine. 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

At  Davey's  in  Great  Russell  Street  were  auto- 
graphs galore, 

And  Mr.  Davey  used  to  let  me  con  that  precious 
store; 

Sometimes  I  read  what  warriors  wrote,  sometimes 
a  king's  command. 

But,  oftener  still,  a  poet's  verse  writ  in  a  meager 
hand; 

Lamb,  Byron,  Addison,  and  Burns,  Pope,  John- 
son, Swift,  and  Scott — 

It  needed  but  a  paltry  sum  to  comprehend  the  lot, 

Yet,  when  Friend  Davey  marked  'em  down,  what 
could  I  but  decline  ? 

For  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

Of  antique  swords  and  spears  I  saw  a  vast  and 
dazzling  heap 

That  Qurio  Fenton  offered  me  at  prices  passing 
cheap; 

And,  oh  !  the  quaint  old  bureaus  and  the  warm- 
ing-pans of  brass. 

And  the  lovely  hideous  freaks  I  found  in  pewter 
and  in  glass  ! 

And  oh  !  the  sideboards,  candlesticks,  the  cracked 
old  china  plates. 

The  clocks  and  spoons  from  Amsterdam  that  ante- 
date all  dates — 

Of  such  superb  monstrosities  I  found  an  endless 
mine, 

When  I  was  broke  in  Loudon  iu  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

O  ye  that  hanker  after  boons  that  others  idle  by — 


The  battered  things  that  please  the  soul  though 
they  may  vex  the  eye; 

The  silver  plate  and  crockery  all  sanctified  with 
grime. 

The  oaken  stuflf  that  has  defied  the  tooth  of 
envious  time. 

The  musty  tomes,  the  speckled  prints,  the  mil- 
dewed bills  of  play, 

And  other  costly  relics  of  malodorous  decay— 

Ye  only  can  appreciate  what  agony  was  mine 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '8q  ! 

When,  in  the  course  of  natural  things,  I  go  to  my 

reward, 
Let  no  imposing  epitaph  my  martyrdoms  record; 
Neither  in    Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  classic 

tongue 
Let  my  ten  thousand  triumphs  o'er  human  griefs 

be  sung; 
But   in    plain  Anglo-Saxon   (that    he   may   know 

who  seeks 
What    agonizing    pangs    I've    had   while   on    the 

hunt  for  freaks) 
Let  there  be  writ   upon  the  slab  that  marks  ray 

grave  this  line  : 
"Deceased  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  !" 

Eugene  Field. 

Scott  Relics  and  Letters. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  sold  re- 
cently in  London  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
Scott  letters  and  relics,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
late  Rev.  T.  Scott  Huxley,  grand-nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

The  most  interesting  lots  were  an  uncut  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Scott's  "Tales  of  My  Landlord," 
first  series,  1816,  which  brought  /^2^;  a  very  valu- 
able and  interesting  series  of  83  letters  from  the 
novelist  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  and  to 
Mrs.  Scott  his  brother's  wife,  between  Aug.  21, 
1807,  and  Sept.  29,  1832;  all  of  them  are  unpub- 
lished as  a  whole,  though  parts  of  some  have  been 
quoted  in  Lockhart's  "Life";  the  letters  relate 
mostly  to  domestic  and  literary  matters  and  other 
things,  such  as  Thomas  Scott's  monetary  difficulties, 
his  military  preferment,  and  so  forth.  The  bid- 
ding started  at  100  guineas,  and  the  letters  were 
sold  for  ;^305.  A  single  letter  from  the  novelist  to 
his  brother  Thomas.,  extending  to  five  and  one- 
half  closely  written  pages,  and  dated  July  23, 1822, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  baronetcy  con- 
ferred on  him  by  George  IV.,  realized  jC^7',  a  silver 
ornamental  taper  stand,  bought  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  a  present  to  his  mother,  with  his  first  fee 
as  an  advocate,  (5  guineas,)  sold  for  jC?^'  ^^'^  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  walking  stick,  a  stout  ash  plant 
from  the  woods  at  Abbotsford,  and  with  his  name 
engraved  on  a  small  silver  label  on  the  head,;^4i. 
The  day's  sale  also  included  a  fine  copy  of  Rud- 
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yard  Kipling's  "Departmental  Ditties."  first  edi- 
tion, in  the  original  wrapper,  1876,  ^14  15s.; 
the  proof  sheets  of  Vol.  VII.  of  Samuel  Richard- 
son's "History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  1754, 
sent  by  author  to  L,ady  Bradshaig,  and  annotated 
throughout  by  her,;^i4;  J.  Ruskin,  "Poems,"  i860, 
oneof  50copies,;^i22;  J.J.  Hey  wood's  "Tiic  Spider 
and  the  Fly,"  1556,  extremely  rare,  ^^23;  a  fifteenth 
century  "Horae  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis,"  with  19 
large  and  richly  painted  and  illuminated  min- 
iatures, £']i;  three  autograph  letters  to  R.  P. 
Gillies  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  original 
manuscript  of  an  article  contributed  by  Scott  to 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  £2^,  and  a  copy 
of  theKdition  Princeps  Kuclid,  Venice,  1482,  £1^. 

* 

Magazines  for  Boys. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  take  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  magazines  which  have  been  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  boys,  and  of  which  the  Public 
School  Magazine  and  the  Captain  aie  the  newest 
and  most  remarkable  examples.  Their  history  is 
a  very  brief  one.  The  well-remembered  Every 
Boy's  Magazine {\%62,),  published  by  Messrs.  Rout- 
ledge,  and  numbering  among  its  only  contributors 
those  excellent  friends  of  our  childhood,  R.  M. 
Ballantye,  Anne  Bowman,  Amelia  B.  Kdwards,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  was  one  of  the  first  of  them. 
Its  only  predecessor  of  any  importance  was  Bee- 
ton's  Boy's  Own  Magazine,  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  in  1855.  Critics  of  this  said  it 
was  "too  high,  too  solid,  too  good;"  and  now  that 
one  turns  up  an  old  volume,  it  certainly  does  seem 
to  show  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  amusement  to  in- 
struction. There  is  no  fiction.  Instead  of  short 
stories  we  have  short  biographies  of  such  person- 
ages as  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  Watt,  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Instead  of  a 
serial  story  we  have  a  serial  account  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico;  and  the  amount  of  useful  inform- 
ation of  one  sort  and  another  is  rather  large. 

Before  Beeton's  there  were,  strictly  speaking, 
no  boys'  papers  at  all,  but  only  papers  for  children 
in  general,  for  Sunday-school  scholars,  etc.,  such 
as  the  Children's  Weekly  Visitor  (1833),  the  Youth's 
Instructor  and  Guardian  (1817),  and  the  Youth's 
Magazine,  or  Evangelical  Miscellany  (1805).  This 
latter  publication  offered  the  young  no  more  lively 
reading  than  is  afforded  by  biographies  of  biblical 
characters,  moral  essays  on  such  grave  subjects  as 
"Obedience  to  Parents"  or  "The  Beneficial  Effects 
of  Sunday-Schools,"  and  plenty  of  hymns,  of  the 
cheerful  tenor  of  which  the  following  lines  are 
fairly  typical: 

"Since  I  soon  must  part  forever 
From  the  joys  of  Time  and  Sense, 

Let  it  be  my  first  endeavor 
To  prepare  for  going  hence. 


"What  though  I  am  young  and  healthy? 

Children  less  and  younger  die; 
If  my  friends  are  great  and  wealthy. 

Low  as  others  I  mu.'^t  lie. 

"Shall  I,  to  indulge  in  pleasure. 

Overlook  the  judgment  day? 
vShall  I  waste  time's  precious  treasure 

Wantonly  in  idle  play?" 

Between  this  sort  of  thing  and  the  Captain 
there  is  clearly  a  great  gulf  fixed.  But  we  may 
go  even  farther  back  than  the  Youth's  Magazine, 
As  early  as  1799  there  began  to  appear  in  England 
the  Young  Gentleman's  and  Lady' s  Magazine,  or 
Universal  Repository  of  Knowledge,  Instruction 
and  Amusement,  intended  to  open  the  tender 
Mind  to  an  acquaintance  with  Life,  Morals,  and 
Science,  the  Works  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  to 
serve  as  an  useful  auxiliary  to  Public  and  Private 
Tuition.  Tills  ingenious  periodical  contains  short 
stories  and  lectures  on  botany  and  reviews 
of  books,  together  with  dialogues  and  essays  on 
educational  subjects.  A  Letter  from  a  Nobleman 
to  his  Nephew  on  his  entering  at  the  University 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ot  these.  It  is 
against  sceptical  companions  that  the  nephew  is 
chiefly  warned: 

"Against  such  I  would  warn  you  with  the  most 
fervent  anxiety.  I  have  heard  some  weak  and 
wicked  men  argue  against  a  superintending  Pro 
vidence,  when  themselves  were  living  instances  of 
his  power,  and  against  a  final  retribution,  while  it 
wasevident  their  hearts  smote  them  with  remorse, 
and  tried  to  expiate  the  blasphemy  of  their 
tongues.  Whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  such  per- 
sons, however  fascinating  their  manners,  and 
warm  their  professions  of  friendship,  if  you  have 
any  value  for  yourself,  for  your  family,  or  me, 
shun  their  contagion,  nor  ever  mix  your  soul  in 
close  connection  with  theirs." 

Before  1799  there  were  no  magazines  whatever 

for  young  people. 

* 

THE  SPENSER   MEMORIAL 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Edmund  Spenser  died 
at  an  inn  in  King  street,  Westminster,  and,  if  we 
are  to  credit  Ben  Jonson,  "lack  of  bread"  was  the 
cause.  Perhaps  the  sympathetic  Ben  may  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  conditions,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  creator  of  the  "Faerie  Queene" 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  in  want,  with- 
out a  penny  in  his  virallet. 

In  commemoration  of  Spenser's  tercentenary, 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  of  London  will 
place  in  their  hall  a  stained  glass  window,  for  the 
great  English  poet  is  closely  associated  with  this 
ancient  guild.  It  was  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles  who 
discovered  that  Spenser  was  one  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  Merchant  Tailor  School,  and  that  his 
education  began  there.  From  the  school  he  went 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge.  We  get  in  this 
way  at  the  Age  of  Spenser,  for  he  left  the  school 
when  he  was  seventeen,  the  date  of  the  benefac- 
tion being  1569.  The  name  of  the  benefactor  is 
worthy  of  record.  It  vvas  Robert  Norvell,  a  Lon- 
don citizen. 
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Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century* 

What  is  "Yiddish?"  Yiddish  is  another  way  of 
writing  "Judisch,"  the  name  of  the  native  language 
of  Jews,  whether  of  Russian,  Lithuanian,  Polish, 
Galician,  or  American  birth.  It  is  also  called  Ju- 
disch-teutsch,  or  Judeo-German,  as  it  is  a  dialect, 
or  rather  a  group  of  dialects,  of  the  German 
tongue.  Because  of  its  being  a  mixture  of  lan- 
guages the  sobriquet  "Jargon"  was  fastened  upon 
it  by  the  Jews  of  the  Haskala  or  Mendelssohnian 
Reform,  who  sought  to  foster  German  culture 
amongst  the  Jews  and  a  purer  German  speech. 
Many  Jews,  in  recent  years  especially,  have  chosen 
to  write  in  the  language  of  their  adopted  country, 
but  "Yiddish  literature"  is  the  literature  of  Rus- 
sian Jews,  wherever  born,  who  write  in  their 
common  Judeo-German  tongue.  As  Mr.  Wiener 
thinks  that  this  language  will  no  longer  be  spoken 
or  written  when  the  Jews  cease  to  be  persecuted 
and  secluded  in  ghettos  (Jews'  quarters),  a  time 
which  the  author,  however,  leaves  quite  uncertain, 
this  literature  may  come  to  have  the  added  value 
of  a  curiouo  stage  in  the  tortuous  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Mr.  Wiener  has  special  qualifications  for  the 
work  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  writes  of  one 
of  his  journeys  in  search  of  data:  "At  Oxford  I 
familiarized  myself  with  the  superb  Oppenheira 
collection  of  Judeo-German  books  of  the  older 
period  stored  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  ...  In 
London  the  British  Museum  furnished  me  with  a 
few  modern  works  which  are  now  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, especially  the  periodicals  Kolmewasser  and 
Warschaiier  Judische  Zeihmg.  ...  In  Warsaw  I 
obtained  books  in  large  numbers  by  rummaging 
the  bookstores.  In  a  dark  and  damp  cellar  many 
rare  books  were  picked  up.  ...  In  Warsaw,  I  re- 
ceived many  valuable  data  from  Perez,  Diensohn, 
Spektor,  Fried,  and  Levinsohn.  ...  In  Bialystok 
I  called  on  the  venerable  poet,  Gottlober.  ...  In 
St.  Petersburg  Professor  Harkavj^most  generously 
presented  me  with  one  thousand  volumes  out  of 
his  own  private  library.  ...  In  Kiev  I  had  a 
long  conference  with  S.  Rabinowitsch  and  with  A. 
Schulman.  In  Odessa  I  learned  many  important 
facts  from  conversations  with  S.  J.  Abramowitsch, 
J.  J.  Liuetzki,  J.  J.  Lerner,  and  P.  Lamostschin, 
and  depleted  the  bookstores,  especially  that  of 
Rivkin,  of  their  rarer  books."  Evidently  the 
author  spared  himself  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
in  procuring  a  complete  outfit. 

The  hi.story  of  Yiddish  is  interesting.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Bohemia,  Po- 
land, and  Russia,  whose  native  Slavic  inhabitants 

*Yiddish  Literature  iu  the  Nineteeuth  Century.  By 
Leo  Wiener,  Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Languages  at  Har- 
vard University.     Charles  Scribner's  Seas.     J2.00. 


were  averse  to  town  life,  admitted  German  Jews 
in  order  to  create  the  nucleus  of  a  city  popula- 
tion. By  their  intellectual  superiority  these  Jews 
were  cut  off  from  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
dwelt,  and  although  preserving,  with  modifications, 
their  native  German  language,  no  longer  took  part 
in  the  mental  life  of  their  German  contemporaries. 
Hence  their  folk-lore  retained  a  mediaeval  cast 
long  after  German}^  had  been  awakened  by  the 
Reformation,  and  the  stories  of  the  Nibelungen,  of 
Siegfried,  of  Dietrich,  of  Bern,  of  Wigalois,  of 
King  Arthur,  though  fading  awaj^  frcm  the  folk- 
books  of  Germany,  lived  on  amongst  the  Jews  in 
the  Slavic  countries.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Jews  would  have  become  absorbed  in  the  larger 
life  of  Russia,  says  Mr.  Weiner,  had  not  the  per- 
secutors of  the  eighties  fanned  their  national  life 
once  more  into  flame  and  stirred  again  their  in- 
terest in  their  own  language.  In  that  crisis  some 
of  the  finest  literary  productions  in  the  Judeo- 
German  tongue  had  their  origin. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  the  reader  to  accompany 
Mr.  Weiner  through  his  narrative  of  his  folk-lore, 
the  folk-song,  and  the  general  literature  of  this 
singular  people,  who  have  so  keen  a  sense  of  na- 
tionality and  yet  no  national  home.  Strange,  in- 
deed, was  the  double  part  which  they  played,  of 
adopting  the  superstitions  of  all  the  peoples 
amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  and  of  acting  as  dis- 
seminators of  ideas.  Yet.  while  the  imaginary 
beings  of  the  Talmud,  of  German  mythology,  and 
of  Russian  tales  are  jumbled  together  in  the  mind 
of  the  Jew,  the  distinctly  Jewish  cast  of  thought 
pervades  the  whole  mass.  Witness,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  most  popular  song  in  Judeo-Ger- 
man, Berenstein's  cradle-song,  as  it  is  sung  from 
Galicia  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  Baltic  provinces 
to  Roumania: 

Hinter  Jankeles  Wiegele 
Steht  a  klar-weiss  Ziegele; 
Ziegele  is'  gefahren  handeln 
Rozinkelack  mit  Mandeln. 
Rozinkelack  mit  Mandeln 
Sanen  die  beste  S-chore — 
Jankele  wet  er  lernen  Tore, 
Tore  wet  er  lernen, 
Briewelach  wet  er  schrieben, 
Un'  an  ehrlicher  Jud' 
Wet  er  af  tomid  verbleiben. 

[Behind  Jacob's  cradle  there  stands  a  clear-white 
goat:  the  goat  has  gone  a-bartering  raisins  and  al- 
monds. Raisins  are  the  best  wares,  —  Jacob  will 
study  the  law,  the  Law  he  will  study,  letters  he 
will  write,  and  an  honest  Jew  he  will  forever 
remain.] 

In  spite  of  all  the  influences  of  the  outside  world 
of  thought  and  action,  reverence  for  the  Law 
("Tore")  is  engraved  upon  the  mind  of  the  Jewish 
child,  and  is  the  most  deep-seated  instinct  of  the 
mature  man.  The  law  is  the  national  bond  of 
union.      "The  holy    Law,"  sings   the  poet,  D.  L. 
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Gordon,  "written  upon  parchment,  has  been  our 
consolation  in  our  poverty!  All  in  the  world  we 
have  lost;  the  Temple  has  been  laid  in  ruins,  in 
ruins  the  land  which  we  have  inhabited;  even  our 
tongue  we  have  forgotten — we  have  lost  our  king- 
dom and  our  priesthood;  only  our  faith  ('Kmune') 
is  left  us.  God  in  our  hearts,  the  law  in  our 
hands,  we  went  from  land  to  land,  suffered  many 
tribulations,  yet  have  lived  through  it  all  by  means 
of  the  L,aw  written  upon  parchment: 

Kins  weiss  ich,  es  lebt  noch  der  alter  Gott  oben, 
Die  alte  Tore  unten  un'  der  alter  Glauben. 

[One  thing  I  know,  there  still  lives  the  old  God 
above,  the  Law  below,  and  the  old  faith.]" 

In  the  same  strain  writes  the  poet  Frug: 

Ach,  die  alte,  alte  Blatter! 
Wie  viel  Licht  un'  wie  viel  Steren 
Brennen,  scheinen  un'  see  konneu 
Ebig  nit  verloschen  wer'en. 

Tausend  Stromen,  tausend  Teichen 
Haben  see  gethan  verfliessen, 
Samd  hat  sich  auf  see  geschotten, 
Sturems  haben  see  gerissen, 

Un'  die  alte,  alte  Blatter 
Leben  noch   .  .  . 

[Ah,  the  old,  old  leaves!  L,ike  the  many  lights 
and  stars  of  the  heavens  they  burn  and  shine  and 
they  can  never  be  extinquished;  thousands  of 
streams,  thousands  of  rivers  have  passed  over 
them,  sand  has  covered  them,  storms  have  torn 
them,  and  the  old,  old  leaves  live  on  .  .  .] 

This  inner,  spiritual,  and  emotional  side  of  Jew- 
ish life,  often  hidden  even  from  the  observant  and 
trusted  traveler,  is  revealed  in  the  poems,  many- 
examples  of  which  Mr.  Wiener  has  wisely  given 
in  a  Chrestomathy  covering  about  one  hundred 
pages.  He  adds:  "Should  the  present  work  rouse 
any  interest  in  the  humble  literature  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews,  the  author  will  undertake  a  more  com- 
plete Chrestomathy,  which  will  do  justice  to  the 
linguistic  requirements  as  well.  Mi.  Wiener  has 
drawn  so  fascinating  a  picture  of  a  people  to 
whose  secluded  life  and  thought  the  public  at 
large  are  without  a  key,  that  many  ought  to  be 
eager  for  the  fuller  selections.  Perhaps  he  is  the 
only  man  who  can  do  the  work,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done  soon. 


Fitzgerald's  Varying  Renditions  of 

THE    RUBAlYAT. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Literature,  under 
the  title  "An  Unhappy  Recension,"  takes  Edward 
FitzGerald  severely  to  task  for  what  he  terms  the 
latter's  manifold  and  grievous  sins  against  literary- 
judgment  in  his  several  revisions  of  the  Rubaiyat. 
He  writes: 

"FitzGerald's   greatest   friend,   Tennyson,    was 


one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  unerringly  well 
inspired  of  revisers;  FitzGerald  himself  was  ap- 
parently his  exact  opposite  in  these  respects.  A 
comparison  stanza  by  stanza  of  the  first  version  of 
the  Rubaiyat  published  in  1859  with  the  revised 
text  of  the  poem,  will  show  that  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  h'itzGerald  has  seldom  touched  any 
of  his  original  work  save  to  mar  it,  or  varied  its 
form  of  expression  except  for  the  worse.  Who, 
for  instance,  being  familiar  with  the  splendid  au- 
dacious opening  stanza  of  the  1859  edition: 

"  'Awake!  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  Flight 
And,  lo!  the  Hunter  of  the  F;ast  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light.'  " 

can  forget  the  blank  discomfiture  with  which  he 
saw  that  both  these  daring  strokes  of  Oriental 
imagery  had  disappeared  under  the  reviser's  hand 
in  the  edition  of  1868,  and  that  for  the  novel  and 
vividly  picturesque  figure  of  the  hunter  with  his 
lasso  of  rays  has  been  substituted  a  hackneyed 
comparison  with  the  archer." 

The  later  edition  —  there  were  altogether  five 
editions  in  FitzGerald's  lifetime — prints  the  lines 
as  follows: 

"Wake!  For  the  Sun,  who  scattered  into  Flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 
Drives   Night  along  with    them  from    Heaven, 
and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light." 

The  writer,  after  alluding  to  the  many  small 
alterations  —  "merely  fidgety  and  vexatious"  — 
with  which  the  revised  version  abounds,  continues: 

"Everywhere  there  is  visible  the  same  strange 
determination  to  substitute  the  expanded  and 
elaborate  for  the  terser  and  more  pregnant  phrase. 
Thus: 

"Then  said  a  second,  'Ne'er  a  peevish  Boy 
Would  break  the  Bowl    from  which  he  drank  in 

joy, 
And  he  that  with  his  hand  the  Vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  in  after  wrath  destroy?" 

The  last  two  lines  originally  ran: 

"  'Shall  he  that  made  the  Vessel  in  pure  Love 
And  Fancy,  in  an  after  rage  destroy?' 

'With  his  hand,'  for  'in  pure  Love  and  Fancy!' 
What  an  'amendment!'  .  .  .  FitzGerald's  recen- 
sion of  the  original  Rubaiyat  must  forever  remain 
on  record  as  a  melancholy  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  most  critical  taste  may  fail  a  man  who 
sets  to  work  to  surpass  the  unsurpassable." 

There  are  altogether  sixty-seven  stanzas  —  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  one  that  compose  the 
later  editions  of  the  translation — in  which  consid- 
erable differences  exist  between-  the  early  and 
later  editions. 

A  book  full  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Omar 
Khayyam  and  FitzGerald  is  the  recent  sumptuous 
edition  of  the  Rubaiyat  by  Kdward  Heron-Allen, 
containing  a  photographic  facsimile  of  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Persian  poem,  now  in  the  Bod- 
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leian  Library  at  Oxford,  together  with  a  translit- 
eration of  this  manuscript  into  modern  Persian 
characters,  a  literal  translation  into  English,  and 
extensive  bibliographical  and  critical  matter.  The 
Bodleian  manu.script  contains  altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  quatrains. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  FitzGerald,  while 
preserving  in  a  marvelous  manner  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  often  departed  very  far  from  the 
letter,  suppressing  many  quatrains  and  combining 
others.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  said  to  be  "unsurpassed  in  the  lit- 
erature of  criticism,"  calls  FitzGerald's  translation 
"the  poetic  transfusion  of  a  poetic  spirit  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  the  representation  of  the 
ideas  and  images  of  the  original  in  a  form  not  al- 
together diverse  from  their  own,  but  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  time,  place,  cus- 
tom, and  habit  of  mind  in  which  they  reappear, 
...  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet  inspired  by  the  work 
of  a  poet;  not  a  cop}^  but  a  reproduction;  not  a 
translation,  but  a  redelivery  of  a  poetic  inspira- 
tion." 

As  an  evidence  of  how  closely  FitzGerald  often 
kept  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original 
poem,  we  quote  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  translation  of 
quatrain  149  of  the  Persian  manuscript: 

"I  desire  a  little  ruby  wine  and  a  book  of  verses, 
just  enough  to  keep  me  alive,  and  half  a  loaf  is 

needful; 
and  then,  that  I  and  thou  should  sit  in  a  desolate 

place 
is  better  than  the  kingdom  of  a  sultan." 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  this  a 
substantial  likeness  to  FitzGerald's  exquisite 
quatrain  —  with  a  new  infusion  of  the  spirit  of 
poesy  pulsing  through  it: 

"A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow." 

Again,  as  evidence  of  how  far  FitzGerald  often 
departed  from  both  letter  and  spirit,  or  rather  in- 
fused the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  the  original  poem 
into  a  few  lines,  take  stanza  157  of  the  Bodleian 
manuscript: 

"Had  I  charge  of  the  matter    I  would    not  have 

come, 
And    likewise  could    I    control   my    going,  where 
should  I  go? 
Were  it  not  better  than  that,  that  in  this  world 
I  had  neither  come,  nor  gone,  nor  lived?" 

We  recognize  in  this  —  but  only  faintly  —  the 
sentiment  of  FitzGerald's  oft-quoted  lines: 

"Ah,  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire. 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  desire!" 


By   Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 

Who  say  these  walls  are  lonely — these — 
They  may  not  see  the  motley  throng 

That  people  it,  as  thick  as  bees 
The  scented  clover  beds  among. 

They  may  not  hear,  when  footfalls  cease, 

And  living  voices,  for  awhile. 
The  speech,  in  many  tongues  and  keys, 

Adown  each  shadowy  aisle. 

Here  are  the  friends  that  ne'er  betray; 

Companionship  that  never  tires; 
Here  voices  call  from  voiceless  clay, 

And  ashes  dead  renew  their  fires. 

For  death  can  touch  the  flesh  alone; 

Immortal  thought,  from  age  to  age 
Lives  on,  and  here,  in  varied  tone. 

It  speaks  from  many  a  page. 

Here  searching  History  waits — the  deeds 

Of  man  and  nation  to  rehearse; 
Here  clear-eyed  Science  walk  and  reads 

The  secrets  of  the  universe. 

Here  lands  and  seas,  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  traveler  spreads  before  the  eye; 

Here  Faith  unfolds  her  mystic  scroll 
The  soul  to  satisfy. 

Here  Homer  chants  heroic  Tro}', 

Here  Dante  strikes  the  harp  of  pain. 

Here  Shakespeare  sounds  the  grief,  the  joy, 
Of  all  human  life  the  strain. 

Alone  and  silent?     Why,  'tis  rife 

With  form  and  sound!     The  hosts  of  thought 
Are  dwellers  here;  and  thought  is  life. 

Without  it  earth  and  man  were  not. 

To  war  and  statecraft  leave  the  bay — 
A  greater  crown  to  these  belongs; 

The  rulers  of  the  world  are  they 
Who  make  its  books  and  songs. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 

He  was  looking  around  in  the  book  department 
of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  New 
York  when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  clerks  if 
he  was  looking  for  anything  in  particular.  "No," 
said  he,  "but  if  you  have  a  copy  of  "Josephus,"  I 
would  like  to  look  at  it."  Said  the  clerk:  "I  don't 
know  whether  we  have  it  or  not;  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  the  author's  name,  I'll  find  out!" 

In  the  department  store  where  perhaps  they 
make  more  of  a  specialty  of  books  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  he  asked  a  young  lady  clerk  to  show 
him  a  set  of  "Pepy's  Diary."  "You'll  find  them 
down  stairs  in  the  stationary  department,  Sir; 
we  don't  keep  diaries  here!" 
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BY  I.  ANvSON  FARRER. 
(From  the  book,  published  by  Elliot  Stock,  I^oiulon  ) 


PREFACE. 
When  did  books  first  come  to  be  burnt  in  Eng- 
land by  the  common  hangman,  and  what  was  the 
last  book  to  be  so  treated  ?  This  is  the  sort  of 
question  that  occurs  to  a  rational  curiosity,  but  it 
is  just  this  sort  of  question  to  which  it  is  often 
most  difficult  to  find  an  answer.  Historians  are 
generally  too  engrossed  with  the  details  of  battles, 
all  as  drearily  similar  to  one  another  as  scenes  of 
murder  and  rapine  must  of  necessity  be,  to  spare 
a  glance  for  the  far  brighter  and  more  instructive 
field  of  the  mutations  or  of  the  progress  of  man- 
ners. The  following  work  is  an  attempt  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  on  this  particular  subject. 

I  am  indebted  to  chance  for  having  directed  me 
to  the  interest  of  book-burning  as  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  world's  manners,  the  discursive 
allusions  to  it  in  the  old  numbers  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries"  hinting  to  me  the  desirability  of  a  more 
systematic  mode  of  treatment.  To  bibliographers 
and  literary  historians  I  conceived  that  such  a 
work  might  prove  of  utility  and  interest,  and 
possibly  serve  to  others  as  an  introduction  and 
incentive  to  a  branch  of  our  literary  history  that 
is  not  without  its  fascination.  But  I  must  also 
own  to  a  less  unselfish  motive,  for  I  imagined 
that  not  without  its  reward  of  delight  would  be  a 
temporary  sojourn  among  the  books  which,  for 
their  boldness  of  utterance  or  unconventional 
opinions,  were  not  only  not  received  by  the  best 
literary  society  of  their  day,  but  were  with 
ignominy  expelled  from  it.  Nor  was  I  wrong  in 
my  calculation. 

But  could  I  impart  or  convey  the  same  delight 
to  others?  Clearly  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  in- 
vite them  to  enter  on  the  same  road,  myself  only 
subserving  the  humble  functions  of  a  signpost.  I 
could  avoid  merely  compiling  for  them  a  biblio- 
graphical dictionary,  but  I  could  not  treat  at 
length  of  each  offender  in  my  catalogue  without, 
in  so  exhausting  my  subject,  exhausting  at  the 
same  time  my  reader's  patience.  I  have  tried 
therefore  to  give  something  of  the  life  of  their 
history  and  times  to  the  authors  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact;  to  cast  a  little  light  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  or  misfortunes  of  this  one  or  of 
that;  but  to  do  them  full  justice,  and  to  enable 
the  reader  to  make  their  complete  acquaintance, 
how  was  that  possible  with  any  regard  for  the 
laws  of  literary  proportion?  All  I  could  do  was 
to  aim  at  something  less  dull  than  a  dictionary, 
but  something  far  short  of  a  history. 

I  trust  that  no  one  will  be  either  attracted  or 
alarmed  by  any  anticipations   suggested  by    the 


title  of  my  book.  Although  piimarily.  a  book  for 
the  library,  it  is  one  of  which  no  drawing-room 
table  need  be  in  the  least  afraid.  If  I  have  found 
anything  in  my  condemned  authors  which  they 
would  have  done  better  to  have  left  unsaid,  I 
have,  in  referring  to  their  fortunes,  felt  under  no 
compulsion  to  reproduce  their  indiscretions.  But, 
in  all  of  them  put  together,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  as  much  to  oflfend  a  scrupulous  taste  as  in  many 
a  latter-day  novel,  the  claim  of  which  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  burning  is  often  as  indisputable  as 
the  certainty  of  its  regrettable  immunity  from 
that  fiery  but  fitting  fate. 

The  custom  I  write  about  suggests  some  obvious 
reflections  on  the  mutability  of  our  national  man- 
ners.    Was  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  really  so 
much    greater    than    our    own,    as    many    really 
profess  to    believe?     If    so,    it    is    strange  with 
how    much    of    that   wisdom    we  have  learnt  to 
dispense.     One    by    one   their  old    customs    have 
fallen     away     from    us,    and     I     fancy     that    if 
any    gentleman    could    come    back    to    us    from 
the  seventeenth  century  he  would  be   less  aston- 
ished by  the  novel   sights   he   would  see   than  by 
the  old  familiar  sights   he  would  miss.     He  would 
see  no  one  standing  in  the   pillory,  no  one  being 
burnt  at  a  stake,  no  one  being  "swum"  for  witch- 
craft, no  one's  veracity   being  tested   by  torture, 
and,    above    all,  no    hangman    burning    books    at 
Cheapside,  no   unfortunate  authors  being  flogged 
all    the    way    from    Fleet   street    to  Westminster. 
The    absence    of    these    things    would    probably 
strike  him  more   than  even  the  railways  and  the 
telegraph     wires.     Returning  with  his  old-world 
ideas,  he  would    wonder   how    life  and    property 
had  survived    the    removal  of  their  time-honored 
props,  or  how,  when  all    fear  of  punishment  had 
been  removed  from  the  press.  Church    and  State 
were  still  where  he  had   left  them.     Reflecting  on 
these  things,  he  would    recognize  the  fact  that  he 
himself  had  been  living    in  an   age  of  barbarism 
from  which  we,  his   posterity,  were   in  process  of 
gradual  emergence.     What  vistas  of  still  further 
improvement  would  not  then  be  conjured  up  be- 
fore his  mind ! 

We  can  hardly  wonder  at  otir  ancestors  burning 
books  when  we  recollect  their  readiness  to  burn 
one  another.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1790  that 
women  ceased  to  be  liable  to  be  burnt  alive  for 
high  or  for  peh'i  treason,  and  Blackstone  found 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  He  saw  nothing  unfair 
in  btirning  a  woman  for  coining,  but  in  only  hang- 
ing a  man.  "The  punishment  of  />(f/^7  treason," 
he  says,  "in  a  man  is  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
and  in  a  woman  to  be  drawn  and  burned  ;  the 
idea  of  vv'hich  latter  ptinishment  seems  to  have 
been  handed  down  to  tis  by  the  ancient  Druids, 
which  condemned  a  woman  to  be  burnt  for  mur- 
dering her  husband,  and  it  is  now  the  usual  pun- 
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ishment  for  all  sorts  of  treasons  committed  by 
those  of  the  female  sex."  Not  a  suspicion  seems 
to  have  crossed  the  jurist's  mind  that  the  supposed 
barbarity  of  the  Druids  was  not  altogether  a  con- 
clusive justification  for  the  barbarity  of  his  own 
contemporaries.  So  let  us  take  warning  from  his 
example,  and  let  the  historj'  of  our  practice  of 
book-burning  serve  to  help  us  to  keep  our  minds 
open  with  regard  to  anomalies  which  may  still 
exist  amongst  us,  descended  from  as  suspicious  an 
origin,  and  as  little  supported  by  reason. 

•T^        '1^        'T* 

Introduction. 

There  is  the  sort  of  attraction  that  belongs  to 
all  forbidden  fruit  in  books  which  some  public 
authority  has  condemned  to  the  flames.  And 
seeing  that  to  collect  something  is  a  large  part  of 
the  secret  of  human  happiness,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  variety  of  the  happiness  that  is  sought  in 
book  collecting  might  be  found  in  making  a  col- 
lection of  books  of  this  sort.  I  have,  therefore, 
put  together  the  following  narrative  of  our  burnt 
literature  as  some  kind  of  aid  to  any  book-lover 
vv'ho  shall  chose  to  take  my  hint  and  make  the 
peculiarity  I  have  indicated  the  keynote  to  the 
formation  of  his  library. 

But  the  aid  I  ofi"er  is  confined  to  books  so  con- 
demned in  the  United  Kingdom.  Those  who 
would  pursue  the  study  farther  afield,  and  expend 
their  wishes  beyond  the  four  seas,  will  find  all  the 
aid  they  need  or  desire  in  Peignot's  admirable 
"Dictionaire  Critique,  lyitteraire  et  Bibliogra- 
phique,  des  Principaux  Livres  Condamnes  au 
Feu,  Supprimes  ou  Censures:  Paris,  1806."  To 
have  extended  my  studies  to  cover  this  wider 
ground  would  have  swollen  my  book,  as  well  as 
ray  labor,  beyond  the  limits  of  my  inclination.  I 
may  mention  that  Hart's  "Index  Expurgatorius  " 
covers  this  wider  ground  for  England,  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

Nevertheless,  I  may,  perhaps  appropriately,  by 
way  of  introduction,  refer  to  some  episodes  and 
illustrations  of  book  burning,  to  show  the  place 
the  custom  had  in  the  development  of  civilization, 
and  the  distinction  of  good  or  bad  company  and 
ancient  lineage  enjoyed  by  such  books  as  their 
punishment  by  burning  entitles  to  places  on  the 
shelves  of  our  fire-library.  The  custom  was  of 
pagan  observance  long  before  it  passed  into 
Christian  practice;  and  for  its  existence  in 
Greece,  and  for  the  first  instance  I  know 
of,  I  would  refer  to  the  once  famous  or 
notorious  work  of  Protagoras,  certainly  one  of 
the  wisest  philo.sophers  of  sophists  of  ancient 
times.  He  was  the  first  avowed  Agnostic,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  on  the  gods,  of  which  the  very  first 
remark  was  that  the  existence  of  gods  at  all  he 
could  not  himself  either  affirm  or  deny.     For  this 


offensive  sentiment  his  book  was  publicly  burnt. 
But  Protagoras,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  future, 
might  have  esteemed  himself  happy  to  have  lived 
before  the  Christian  epoch,  when  authors  came  to 
share  with  their  works  the  purifying  process  of 
fire.  The  world  grew  less  humane  as  well  as  less 
sensible  as  it  grew  older,  and  came  to  think  more 
of  orthodoxy  than  any  other  condition  of  the 
m  i  n  d . 

The  virtuous  Romans  appear  to  have  been 
greater  book-burners  than  the  Greeks,  both  under 
the  Republic  and  under  the  empire.  It  was  the 
Senate's  function  to  condemn  books  to  the  flames, 
and  the  Praetor's  to  see  that  it  was  done,  generally 
in  the  Forum.  But  for  this  evil  habit  we  might 
still  possess  many  valuable  works,  such  as  the 
books  attributed  to  Numa  on  Pontifical  Law 
(lyivy  xl.)  and  those  eulogies  of  Paetus  Thrasea 
and  Helvidius,  which  were  burnt,  and  their 
authors  put  to  death,  under  the  tyranny  of  Domi- 
tian  (Tacitus,  Agricola  II).  Let  these  cases  suffice 
to  connect  the  custom  with  Pagan  Rome,  and  to 
prove  that  this  particular  mode  of  warring  with 
the  expression  of  free  thought  boasts  its  prece- 
dents in  pre-Christian  antiquity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  custom  as  it  was  mani- 
fested in  Christian  times  that  has  chief  interest 
for  us,  because  it  is  only  with  condemned  books 
of  this  period  that  we  have  any  chance  of  prac- 
tical acquaintance.  Some  of  these  survived  the 
flames,  whilst  none  of  antiquity's  have  come  down 
to  us.  But  on  what  principle  it  was  that  the 
burning  authorities  (in  France  generally  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  or  of  the  provinces)  burnt 
some  books,  whilst  others  were  only  censured, 
condemned  or  suppressed,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  principle  was  involved. 
Peignot  has  noticed  the  chief  books  stigmatized 
by  authority  in  all  these  various  ways;  but, 
though  undoubtedly  this  wider  view  is  more  philo- 
isophical,  the  view  is  quite  comprehensive  enough 
which  confines  itself  to  the  consideration  of  books 
that  were  condemned  to  be  burnt. 

Books  so  treated  may  be  classified  according  as 
they  offended  against  (i)  the  religion,  (ii)  the 
morals,  or  (iii)  the  politics  of  the  day,  those 
against  the  first  being  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
and  so  admitting  here  of  notice  only  of  their  most 
conspicuous  specime.  s. 

I.  Of  all  the  books  burnt  for  offense  under  the 
first  head  the  most  to  be  regretted,  from  an  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  I  take  to  be  Porphyry's 
"Treatise  Against  the  Christians,"  which  was 
burnt  A.  D.  38S  by  order  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 
Porphyry  believed  that  Daniel's  prophecies  had 
been  written  after  the  events  foretold  in  them  by 
some  one  who  took  the  name  of  Daniel.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  known  Porphyry's 
grounds  for  this   not  improbable  opinion,  as  well 
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as  Iiis  j:jeneral  charges  against  the  Christians;  and 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  tradition  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  copy  of  Porphyry  in  one  of  the  librar- 
ies of  Florence,  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished 
Platonist  may  yet  enlighten  us  on  the  causes  of 
the  growing  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

All  the  books  of  the  famous  Abelard  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  II.;  but  it  was  his 
"Treatise  on  the  Trinity,"  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Soissons  about  1121,  and  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sens  in  1140,  which  chiefly  led  St.  Bernard 
to  his  cruel  persecution  of  this  famous  man.  That 
great  saint,  using  the  habitual  language  of  ecclesi- 
astical charity,  called  Abelard  an  infernal  dragon 
and  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Among  his  her- 
esies Abelard  seems  to  have  held  the  opinion  that 
the  devil  has  no  power  over  man ;  but  at  all 
events  the  Church  had  in  those  days,  as  Abelard 
learnt  to  his  cost — though,  considering  that  his 
di.sciple,  Arnauld,  of  Brescia  was  destined  to  be 
burnt  alive  at  Rome  in  1155,  Abelard  might  have 
deemed  himself  fortunate  in  only  incurring  im- 
prisonment, and  not  sharing  the  fate  of  his  works 
as  well  as  that  of  his  illustrious  follower. 

The  latter  calamity  befell  John  Huss,  who,  hav- 
ing been  led  before  the  bishop's  palace  to  see  his 
own  condemned  works  burnt,  was  then  led  on  to 
be  burnt  himself,  in  1415.  Many  of  his  works, 
however,  were  republished  in  the  following  cen 
tury;  but  the  twenty-nine  errors  which  the 
Council  of  Constance  detected  in  his  work  on  the 
Church  would  probably  nowadays  seem  venial 
enough.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  those 
days  when  the  inhumanity  of  the  world  was  at  its 
climax. 

It  continued  at  that  climax  for  some  time,  though 
heretical  authors  were  not  always  burnt  with 
their  books.  Enjedim,  for  instance,  the  Hunga- 
rian Socinian,  who  died  in  1596,  survived  the 
burning  in  many  places  of  his  "Explanations  of 
Difiicult  Passages  of  the  ()ld  and  New  Testaments, 
from  Which  the  Dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  Usually 
Established"  {Explicaiiofies  locorum  difficiliicm,e\.c.). 
Peter  d'Osma,  also,  the  Spanish  theologian  whose 
"Treatise  on  Confession"  was  condemned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
might  have  esteemed  himself  happy  that  only  his 
chair  shared  the  burning  of  his  book.  Pompo- 
nacius,  an  Italian  professor  of  philosophy,  whose 
"Treatise  on  the  Immortanty  of  the  Soul"  (1516) 
was  burnt  by  the  Venetians  for  the  heretical 
opinion  that  the  soul's  immortality  was  not  be- 
lieved by  Aristotle,  and  could  only  be  proved  by 
Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  seems 
to  have  died  peacefully  in  1526,  albeit  with  the 
reputation  of  an  atheist,  which  his  writings  do 
not  support.  Desperiers  was  only  imprisoned 
when  his  "Cymbalum  Mundi,"   censured    by  the 


Sorbonne,  was  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the 
Parleinent  of  Paris  (March  17,  1537).  And  Lutlier, 
all  of  whose  works  were  condemned  by  the  Diet 
of  Worms  (152 1),  actually  survived  their  burning 
twenty-five  years,  though  he  himself  had  publicly 
burnt,  at  Wittenberg,  I.eo  X.'s  bull  anathematiz- 
ing his  books,  as  well  as  the  Decretals  of  previous 
Popes. 

Less  fortunate  than  these  were  the  famous 
martyrs  of  free  thought— Dolet,  Servetus  and 
Tyndale.  All  tlie  works  which  Dolet  wrote  or 
printed,  were  burnt  as  heretical  by  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  (February  14,  1543)  and  himself  hanged 
and  burned  three  years  later  (August  3,  1546)  at 
the  age  of  thirty  seven.  The  reason  seems  chiefly 
to  have  been  Dolet's  unsparing  exposure  of  the 
immoralities  of  the  monks  and  priests  and  ot  the 
plan  ol  the  Sorbonne  to  put  down  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  France.  In  Peignot  is  preserved  a  long 
list  of  the  names  of  the  works  to  the  publication 
of  which  he  lent  his  aid. 

The  burning  of  Servetus,  the  Parisian  doctor, 
at  Geneva  (October  27.  1553),  because  his  opin- 
ions on  the  Trinity  did  not  agree  with  Calvin's,  is 
of  course  the  greatest  blot  on  the  memory  of  Cal- 
vin. All  his  books  or  manuscripts  were  burnt 
with  him  or  elsewhere,  so  that  his  works  are 
among  the  rarest  of  bibliographical  treasures,  and 
his  "Christianismi  Restitutio"  (1553)  is  said  to  be 
the  rarest  book  in  the  world.  But  apart  from 
their  rarity,  I  should  hardly  imagine  that  the 
works  of  Servetus  possessed  the  slightest  interest, 
or  that  their  loss  was  the  smallest  loss  to  the 
world. 

But  if  Calvin  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  death 
of  Servetus,  Christianity  itself  is  responsible  for 
the  death  of  William  Tyndale,  who,  deeming  it 
desirable  that  his  countrymen  should  possess  in 
their  own  language  the  book  on  which  their  re- 
ligion was  founded,  took  the  infinite  trouble  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  His  new 
Testament  was  forthwith  burnt  in  London,  and 
himself  after  some  years  strangled  and  burnt  at 
Antwerp  (1536). 

The  same  literary  persecution  continued  in  the 
next  century,  the  seventeenth.  Bissendorf  per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  the  executioner  at  the  same 
time  that  his  books,  "No'ii  Gordii  Resolutio  "  (on 
the  priestly  calling)  (1624)  and  "The  Jesuits," 
were  burnt  by  the  same  agent.  In  the  case  of 
the  "De  Republica  Ecclesiastica  "  (1617),  by  De 
Dominis,  Christian  savagery  surpassed  itself,  for 
not  only  was  it  burnt  by  sentence  of  the  Itquisi- 
tion,  bui  also  the  dead  body  of  its  author  was  ex- 
humed for  the  purpose.  Dominis  had  been  a 
Jesuit  for  twenty  years,  then  a  bishop,  and  finally 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro.  This  oflSce  he  gave  up, 
and  retired  to  England,  where  he  might  write 
with   greater  freedom    than    in    Italy.     There  he 
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wrote  this  work  aud  a  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  His  chief  offense  was  his  advocacy  of  the 
unchristian  principles  of  toleration;  he  wished  to 
reunite  and  reconcile  the  Christian  communions. 
But,  alas,  for  human  frailty!  he  retracted  his  er- 
rors, many  of  them  most  sensible  opinions,  in  Lon- 
don, and  again  at  Rome,  whither  he  returned. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  however,  imprisoned  him  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  of  poison,  so  that  only  his  dead  body  was 
available  to  burn  with  his  book  the  same  year 
(1625).     Literary  lives  were  tragic  in  those  times. 

Simon  Morin  was  burnt  with  all  the  copies  of 
his  "Pensees"  that  could  be  found,  on  the  Place 
de  Greve,  at  Paris,  March  14,  1663.  Morin  called 
himself  the  Son  of  Man,  and  such  thoughts  of  his 
as  survived  the  fire  do  not  lead  us  in  his  case  to 
grudge  the  flames  their  literary  fuel.  But  it  is 
curious  to  think  that  we  are  only  two  centuries 
from  the  time  when  the  Parlement  of  Paris  could 
pass  such  a  sentence  on  such  a  sufferer. 

The  Parlement  of  Dijon  condemned  to  be  burnt 
b}'^  the  executioner  Morisot's  "  Ahitophili  Veritatis 
Lacrymae  "  (July  4,  1625),  but,  though  this  work 
was  a  violent  satire  upon  the  Jesuits,  Morisot  sur- 
vived his  book  thirty-six  years,  the  Jesuits  reveng- 
ing themselves  with  nothing  worse  than  an  epitaph 
containing  a  bad  pun,  to  the  effect  that  their  en- 
emy, after  a  life  notapent  in  wisdom,  preferred  to 
die  as  a  fool  (  Vohdt  morisot). 

In  the  same  century  Moliaos,  the  Spanish 
priest,  and  founder  of  Quietism,  wrote  his  "Con- 
duite  Spirituelle,"  which  was  condemned  to  the 
flames  for  sixty-eight  heritical  propositions,  whilst 
its  author  was  consigned  to  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  he  died  after  eleven  years  of 
it  (i6q6).  Self-absorption  of  the  soul  in  God  to  the 
point  of  complete  indifference  to  anything  done 
to  or  by  the  body,  even  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
latter  in  hell,  was  the  doctrine  of  Quietism  that 
led  ecclesiastic  authority  to  feel  its  usual  alarm 
for  con.sequences  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
similar  doctrines  have  at  times  played  sad  havoc 
with  Christian  morality.  But  perhaps  they  helped 
Molinos  the  better  to  bear  his  imprisonment. 

I  may  next  refer  to  seventeenth-century  writers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  not  to  share  the  burn- 
ing of  their  books,  (i)  Wolkelius,  a  friend  of 
Socinus,  the  edition  of  whose  book,  "  De  Vera 
Religione,"  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1645,  was 
there  burnt  by  order  of  the  magistrates  for  its 
vSocinian  doctrines,  appears  to  have  lived  for  many 
years  afterwards.  Schlicttingius,  a  Polish  fol- 
lower of  the  same  faith,  escaped  with  expulsion 
from  Poland  when  the  Diet  condemned  his  book, 
"Confessio  Fidei  ChristiancK,"  to  be  burnt  by  the 
executioner.  Sainte  Foi,  or  Gerberon,  whose 
"Miroir  de  la  Verite  Chretienne"  was  condemned 
by  several  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  burnt  by 


order  of  the  Parlement  of  Aix  (1678),  lived  to 
write  other  works  of  probably  as  little  interest. 
La  Peyrere  was  only  imprisoned  at  Brussels  for 
his  book  on  the  "  Preadamites,"  was  burnt  at  Paris 
(1655).  And  Pascal  saw  his  famous  "  Lettres  a  un 
Provincial"  which  made  too  free  with  the  dignity 
of  all  authorities,  secular  and  religious,  twice 
burnt,  once  in  French  (1657)  and  once  in  Latin 
(1660),  without  himself  incurring  a  similar  pen- 
alty. So  did  Derodon,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Nismes,  outlive  the  "  Disputatio"  (1645),  in  which 
he  made  light  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  which 
was  condemned  and  burnt  by  the  Parlement  of 
Toulouse  for  its  opposition  to  some  beliefs  of 
Roman  Catholicism. 

Passing  now  to  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find 
book  burning,  then  declining  in  England,  in  full 
vigor  on  the  Continent. 

The  most  important  book  that  so  suffered  was 
Rousseau's  admirable  treatise  on  education,  en- 
titled "Emile "  (1762),  condemned  by  the  Parle- 
ment of  Paris  to  be  torn  and  burnt  at  the  foot  of 
its  great  staircase.  It  was  also  burnt  at  Geneva. 
Three  years  later  the  same  writer's  "Lettres  de  la 
Montague"  were  sentenced  by  the  same  tr.bunal 
to  the  same  fate.  Not  all  books  burnt  should  be 
read,  but  Rousseau's  '"Emile"  is  one  that  should 
be. 

So  should  the  Marquis  de  Langle's  "  Voyage  en 
Espagne"  condemned  to  the  flames  in  1788,  but 
translated  into  English,  German  and  Italian.  De 
Langle  anticipated  this  fate  for  his  book  if  it  ever 
passed  the  Pyrenees:  "So  much  the  better,"  said 
he;  "the  reader  loves  the  books  they  burn,  so 
does  the  publisher  and  the  author;  it  is  his  blue 
ribbon."  But,  considering  that  he  wrote  against 
the  Inquisition  aud  similar  inhumanities  or  follies 
of  Catholicism,  De  Langle  must  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  burning  of  his  book  in  Paris  itself. 

A  book  at  whose  burning  we  may  feel  less  sur- 
prise is  the  "  Theologie  Portative  on  Dictionnaire 
Abrege  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,"  by  the  Abbe 
Bernier  (1775),  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Vol- 
taire, but  really  the  work  of  an  apostate  monk, 
Dulaurent,  who  took  refuge  in  Holland  to  write 
this  and  similar  works. 

The  number  of  books  of  a  similar  strong  anti- 
Catholic  tendency  that  were  burnt  in  these  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  should  be 
noticed  as  helping  to  explain  that  event.  Their 
titles  in  most  cases  may  suffice  to  indicate  their 
nature.  De  la  Mettrie's  "  L'homme  Machine" 
(1758)  was  written  and  burnt  in  Holland,  its 
author  being  a  doctor,  of  whom  Voltaire  said  that 
he  was  a  madman  who  only  wrote  when  he  was 
drunk.  Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  Testament  of 
Jean  Meslier,  published  posthumously  in  the 
"Evangelic  de  la  Raison,"  and  condemned  to  the 
flames  about   1765.     On  June    11,  1763,  the  Parle- 
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inent  of  Paris  ordered  to  be  burnt  an  anonytnous 
poem,  called  "  I^a  Religion  a  I'Asseniblie  dti  Clerge 
de  France,"  in  which  the  writer  depicted  in  dark 
colors  the  morals  of  the  French  bishops  of  the 
time  (1762).  On  January  2g.  1768,  was  treated  in 
the  same  way  the  "Histoire  Impartiale  des 
Jcsuites"  of  Ivinguet,  whose  "Annales  Politiques" 
in  1779  conducted  him  to  the  Bastile,  and  who 
ultimately  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  (1794).  But  the  iSth  of  August,  1770, 
is  memorable  for  having  seen  all  the  seven  follow- 
ing books  sentenced  to  burning  by  the  Parlenient 
of  Paris: 

1.  Woolston's  "Discours  sur  les  Miracles  de 
Jesus  Christ,"  translated  from  the   English  (1727). 

2.  Boulanger's  "  Christianisme  Devoile." 

3.  "  Freret's  "Examen  Critique  des  Apologistes 
de  la  Religion  Chretienne"  (1767). 

4.  The  "Examen  Impartial  des  Principales  Re- 
ligions du  Monde." 

5.  Baron  d'Holbach's  "  Contagion  vSacree,  or 
I'Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  Superstition"  (1768). 

6.  Holbach's  "Systeme  de  la  Nature  ou  des 
lyois  du  Monde  Physique  et  du  Monde  Moral." 

7.  Voltaire's  "Dieu  et  les  Hommes;  CEuvre 
Theologique,  mais  Raissonable"  (1769). 

No  one  writer,  indeed,  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury contributed  so  many  books  to  the  flames  as 
Voltaire.  Besides  the  above  work,  the  following 
of  his  works  incurred  the  same  fate:  (i)  the 
"Lettres  Philosophiques"  (1833),  (2)  the  "Can- 
tique  des  Cantiques"  (1759).  (3)  the  "Dictionnaire 
Philosophique"  (1764),  also  burnt  at  Geneva;  (4) 
"L'Homme  aux  Quarante  Ecus"  (1767),  (5)  "  Ee 
Diner  du  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers"  (1767). 
When  we  add  to  these  burnings  the  fact  that  at 
least  fourteen  works  of  Voltaire  were  condemned, 
many  others  suppressed  or  forbidden,  their  author 
himself  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  and  often 
persecuted  or  obliged  to  fly  from  France,  we  must 
admit  that  seldom  or  never  had  any  writer  so 
eventful  a  literary  career. 

II.  Turning  now  to  the  books  that  were  burnt 
for  their  real  or  supposed  immoral  tendency,  I 
may  refer  briefly  in  chronological  order  to  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  principal  offenders,  though  of  course 
there  is  not  always  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  was  punished  as  immoral  and  punished  as 
irreligious.  This  applies  to  the  four  volumes  of 
the  works  of  the  Carmelite  Mantaunus,  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1576,  of  which  nearly  all  the  copies 
were  burnt.  This  facile  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
composed  59,000  verses,  was  especially  severe 
againt  women  and  against  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. In  1664,  the  "Journal  de  Eouis  Gorin  de 
Saint  Amour,"  a  satirical  work,  was  condemned, 
chiefly  apparently  because  it  contained  the  five 
propositions  of  Jansenius.  In  1623  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  condemned  Theophile  to  be    burnt   with 


his  book,  "Ee  Parnasse  des  Poetes  Satyri(|ues," 
but  the  author  escaped  with  his  burning  in  effigy, 
and  with  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  Theophile's  impromptu  reply  to 
a  man  who  asserted  that  all  poets  were  fools: 

"  Oui,  je  I'avoue  avec  vous 
Que  tons  les  poetes  sont  fous  ; 
Mais  sachaiit  ce  que  vous  etes 
Tous  les  fous  ne  sont  pas  poetes." 
(All  poets  are  fools,  but  all  fools  are  not  poets.) 

Helot  also  escaped  with  a  burning  in  effigy 
when  his  "L'Ecole  des  Filles"  was  burnt  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  (1672),  Eyser,  who  spent  his 
life  and  his  property  in  the  advocacy  of  polyg- 
amy, was  threatened  by  Christian  V.  with  cap- 
ital punishment  if  he  appeared  in  Denmark, 
and  his  "Discursus  Politicus  de  Polygamia"  was 
sentenced  to  public  burning  (1677). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  (1717)  Gigli's  satire, 
the  "  Vocabularo  di  Santa  Caterina  e  della  Eingua 
Sanese,"  Dufresnoy's  "Princesses  Malabares,  ou 
le  Celibat Philosophique"  (1734),  De.slandes'  "Pig- 
malion  ou  la  Statue  Animee"  (1741),  the  Jesuit 
Busembaum's  "Theologia  Moralis,"  which  defends 
as  an  act  of  charity  the  commission  to  kill  an  ex- 
communicated person  (1757);  Toussaint's  "  Ees 
Moeurs"  (1748),  and  the  Abbe  Talbert's  satirical 
poem,  "Eangrognet  aux  Enfers"  (1760),  seem  to 
complete  the  list  of  the  principal  works  burnt  by 
public  authority  ;  and  of  these  the  best  is  Tous- 
saint's, who  in  1764  published  an  apology  for,  or 
retraction  of,  "  Moeurs,"  which  has  far  less  claim 
upon  public  attention  than  was  obtained  or  mer- 
ited by  the  original  work. 

III.  Books  condemned  for  some  unpopular  polit- 
ical tendency  may  likewise  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  centuries: 

In  the  sixteenth,  the  most  important  are  Eouis 
d'Orleans'  "  Expostulatio  "  (1593),  a  violent  attack 
on  Henry  IV.,  and  condemned  by  the  Parlement 
of  Paris;  Archbishop  Genebrard's  "  De  Sacrarum 
Electionum  Jure  et  Necessitate  ad  Ecclesiae  Gal- 
licaae  Redintegrationem "  (1593),  condemned  by 
the  Parlement  of  Aix  and  its  author  exiled.  He 
maintained  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to 
elect  bishops,  against  their  nomination  by  the 
king.  It  is  curious  that  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
thought  it  necessary  to  burn  the  Jesuit  Marian's 
book,  "  De  Rege"  (1599),  as  anti-monarchical, 
seeing  that  it  appeared  with  the  privilege  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  He  maintained  the  right  of  kill- 
ing a  king  for  t-he  cause  of  religion,  and  called 
Jacques  Clement's  act  of  assassination  France's 
everlasting  glory  {Gallioe  ceternum  decus).  But  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  superior  of  the  order 
disapproved  of  the  work  as  much  as  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  I  notice  first  the 
"  Ecclesiasticus"  of  Scioppius,  a  work  directed 
against  our  JamesT.  and  Casaubon(i6ii).  The  libel 
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having  been  burnt  in  London,  and  its  author 
hanged  and  beaten  in  effigy  before  the  king  on 
the  stage,  was  burnt  in  Paris  by  order  of  the 
Parlement,  chiefly  for  its  calumnies  on  Henry 
IV.  The  author,  originally  a  Jesuit,  has  been 
called  the  Attila  of  writers,  having  been  said  to 
have  known  the  abusive  terms  of  all  tongues,  and 
to  have  had  them  on  the  tip  of  his  own.  He 
wrote  104  works,  apparently  of  the  violent  sort, 
so  that  Casaubon  called  him,  according  to  the 
stj^le  of  learned  men  in  those  days,  "the  most 
cruel  of  all  wild  beasts,"  whilst  the  Jesuits  called 
him  "the  public  pest  of  letters  and  society." 

The  Senate  of  Venice  caused  to  be  burnt  the 
"  Delia  Liberta  Veneta,"  by  a  man  who  called 
himself  Squitinio  (16 12),  because  it  denied,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  republic  and  asserted  that  the 
Emperor  had  rightful  claims  over  it;  and  about 
the  same  time  (1617)  the  Parlement  of  Paris  con- 
signed to  the  same  penalty  D'Aubigne's  "  Histoire 
Universelle"  for  the  freedom  of  its  satire  on 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  HI.,  Henry  IV.  and  other 
French  royal  personages  of  the  time.  The  sec- 
ond edition  of  D'Aubigne  (1626)  is  the  poorer  for 
being  shorn  of  these  caustic  passages. 

The  Jesuit  Keller's  "Admonitio  ad  Ludovicura 
XIII."  (1625),  and  the  same  author's  "Hysteria 
Politica "  (1625),  were  both  sentenced  to  be 
burnt;  also  the  Jesuit  Sanctarel's  "Tractatusde 
Haeresi"  (1625),  which  claimed  for  the  Pope  the 
right  to  dispose,  not  only  of  the  thrones,  but  also 
of  the  lives  of  princes.     This   doctrine    was   ap- 


cism  of  Popes  and  ecclesiastics.  His  escape  saved 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  reproach  of 
burning  a  writer.  Next  deserves  a  passing  al- 
lusion, the  "  Historia  Nostri  Temporis,"  by  the 
once  famous  writer  Emniius,  whose  posthumous 
book  suffered  at  the  hands  of  George  Albert, 
Prince  of  East  Frisia.  The  Parlement  of  Tou- 
louse condemned  Reboulet's  "  Histoire  des  Filles 
de  la  Congregation  de  I'Enfance"  (1734)  for  ac- 
cusing Madame  de  Moudonville,  the  founder  of 
that  convent,  of  publishing  libels  against  the 
king.  That  of  Paris  and  Besancon  condemned 
Boncerf's  "Des  Inconveniens  des  Droits  Feodaux" 
(1770). 

The  number,  indeed,  ot  political  works  burnt 
during  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last  century  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  number  of  relij^ious  books  so 
treated  about  the  same  period:  one  of  the  lesser 
indications  of  the  coming  Revolution.  During 
this  decade  were  condemned:  (i)  Pidanzet's  "Cor- 
respondance  Secrete  et  Familiere  de  Chaucelier 
Maupeon  avec  Sorhouet"  (177 1)  for  being  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  and  calculated  to  rouse 
people  against  government  ;  a  work  that  made 
sport  of  Maupeon  and  his  Parlement.  (2)  Beau- 
marchais'  "Memoires"  (1774),  of  the  literary 
style  of  which  Voltaire  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  jealous,  but  which  was  condemned  to  the 
flames  for  its  imputations  on  the  powers  that 
were.  (3)  Lanjuinais'  "  Monarque  Accompli" 
(1774),  whose  other  title  explains  why  it  was  con- 
demned, as  tending  to  sedition  and  revolt.  "  Prod- 


proved  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  but,  under      iges  de  Bonte,  de  Savoir,  et  de  Sagesse,  qui  Font 


threat  of  being  accounted  guilty  of  treason,  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  body.  In 
resisting  such  pretentions  the  Sorbonne  deserved 
well  of  France  and  humanity.  In  1665  the  Chat- 
elet  ordered  to  be  burnt  Claude  Joly's  "  Recueil 
des  Maximes  Veritables  et  Importantes  pour  I'ln- 
stitution  du  Roi,  Contre  le  Fausse  et  Peruicieuse 
Politique  de  Cardinal    Pretendu   Surintendent  de 


I'Eloge  de  la  Majeste  Imperiale  Joseph  II.,  et  qui 
Rendent  cet  Auguste  Monarque  si  Precieux  a 
I'Huraanite,  Discutes  au  Tribunal  de  la  Raison  et 
I'Equite."  Lanjuinais,  principal  of  a  Catholic 
college  in  Switzerland,  passed  over  to  the  Reformed 
Religion.  (4)  Martin  de  Marivaux's  "L'Amides 
Lois"  (1775),  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  author 
protested  against  the  words  put   into   the  mouth 


I'Education  de  Louis  XIV."  (1652);  a  book  which,      of  the  king  by    Chancellor  Maupeon,  September 


if  it  had  been  regarded  instead  of  being  burnt, 
might  have  altered  the  character  of  that  perni- 
cious devastator,  and  therefore  of  history  itself, 
very  much  for  the  better.  About  the  same  time 
Milton's  "  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,"  not 
to  be  burnt  in  England  till  the  Restoration,  had  a 
foretaste  in  Paris  of  its   ultimate  fate.     Eustache 


7,  1770:  "  We  hold  our  crown  of  God  alone;  the 
right  of  law-making,  without  dependence  or  par- 
tition, belongs  to  us  alone."  The  author  con- 
tended that  the  crown  was  held  only  of  the  na- 
tion, and  he  excited  the  vengeance  of  the  crown 
by  sending  a  copy  of  his  work  to  each  member  of 
the  Parlement.     At   the  same   time,  to  the   same 


le    Noble's   satire    against    the    Dutch,  "  Dialogue      penalty  and  for  the  same  offense,  was  condemned 


d'Esope  et  de  Mercure,"  and  burnt  by  the  execu- 
tioner at  Amsterdam,  may  complete  the  list  of 
political  works  that  paid  for  their  offenses  by  fire 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  first  to  notice  in  the  next  century  isGian- 
none's  "Historia  Civile  de  Regno  di  Napoli" 
(1723),  in  five  volumes,  burnt  by  the  Inquisition, 
which,  but  for  his  escape,  would  have  suppressed 
the  author  as  well  as  his  book,  for  his   free  criti- 


to  the  flames  "Le  Catechisme  du  Citoyen,  ou  Sie- 
mens du  Droit  Public  Francaise,  par  Demandes  et 
par  Responses";  the  epi-sode  and  the  origin  of  the 
dispute,  clearly  pointing  to  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing revolutionary  wiiirlwind,  the  spirit  of  which 
these  literary  productions  anticipated  and  ex- 
pressed. 

The  last  book  I  find  to  notice  is  the  Abbe  Ray- 
nal's  r';Histoire    Philosophique    et    Politique   des 
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Establissemens  et  du  Coiiitnerce  rlcs  luiropeans 
dans  les  Deux  Indes,"  published  in  177 1  in 
Geneva,  and,  after  a  first  attempt  at  suppression 
in  1779,  finally  burnt  by  the  order  of  the  Parlc- 
ment  of  Paris  of  May  25,  1781,  as  impious,  blas- 
phemous, seditious  and  the  rest.  Like  many 
another  eminent  writer,  Raynal  had  started  as  a 
Jesuit. 

From  the  above  illustrations  of  the  practices 
abroad  we  may  turn  to  a  more  detailed  account  of 
its  history  in  England.  Although  in  F'rance  it 
was  much  more  common  than  in  England  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  appears  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  both  countries  about  the  same  time. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  proofs  that  it  survived  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  probable  that  that 
event,  directly  or  indirectly,  put  an  end  to  it.  In 
England  it  seems  gradually  to  have  dwindled  and 
to  have  become  extinct  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. If  the  same  was  the  case  in  other  countries 
it  would  afford  another  instance  of  the  funda- 
mental community  of  development  which  seems 
to  govern  at  least  our  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
regardless  of  national  differences  or  boundaries. 
The  different  countries  of  the  world  seem  to 
throw  off  evil  habits,  or  to  acquire  new 
habits,  with  a  degree  of  simultaneity  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the 
result  of  no  sort  of  agreement.  At  one  time, 
for  instance,  they  threw  off  Jesuitism,  at  another 
the  practice  of  torture,  at  another  the  judicial 
ordeal,  at  another  burnings  for  heresy,  at  another 
trials  for  witchcraft,  at  another  book  burning;  and 
now  the  turn  seems  approaching  of  war,  or  the 
trade  of  professional  murder.  The  custom  here 
and  hereafter  to  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  holds  its 
place  in  the  history  of  humanity  and  is  as  deserving 
of  study  as  any  other  customwhose  rise  and  decline 
constitute  a  phase  in  the  world's  development. 

* 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  told  an  interesting 
story  at  the  opening  of  an  art  exhibition  at  Dum- 
fries a  few  weeks  ago.  He  said  one  of  the  last 
papers  with  which  he  had  to  deal  before  leaving 
London  was  a  complaint  from  a  prisoner  at  Peter- 
head, stating  that  he  had  been  kept  eighteen 
mouths  without  being  able  to  get  a  copy  ofBurns's 
poems  to  read.  His  correspondent  also  deplored 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  get  a  single  copy  of  Car- 
lyle,  and  that  the  delightful  stories   and  poems  of 

the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  the  charming  writings 
of  Christopher  North  were  not  in  the  library.  He 
had,  said  the  writer,  been  supplied  with  nothing 
but  common  platitudes.  On  inquiry,  Lord  Balfour 
found  that  during  the  prisoner's  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  establishment  he  had  been  supplied  with 
volumes  by  Thackeray  and  Hugh  Miller,  besides 
works  upon  British  eloquence  and  the  lives  of 
successful  men,  and  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare. 
Yet,  like  a  true  Scotchmen,  without  a  copy  of 
Burns,  he  was  not  happy.  Loid  Balfour  had  con- 
sidered the  request  a  reasonable  one,  and  had  de- 
sired that  two  copies  of  Burns  should  be  placed  in 
the  library  of  Peterhead  Prison, 


The  Wife  of  a  Poet. 

The  wife  of  a  Poet,  biographiesshow  it,  has  happi- 
ness rich  and  rare; 

In  rapturous  revel  he  deigns  to  dishevel  her  care- 
fully done  back  hair. 

He  calls  her  to  listen,  with  glances  that  glisten,  to 
songs  of  his  sen.sitive  soul. 

While  she  is  discerning  by  odors  of  burning,  that 
cook,  with  her  fancies  of  penny  romances,  is 
finding  a  heaven  with  X  37,  and  dinner  is 
done  to  a  coal! 

Oh,    there's    nothing  that's  weary  or  hard 
In  the  life  of  the  wife  of  a  Bard; 
No  maiden  would  choose  to  reject  or  refuse 
The  offer  to  marry  a  son  of  the  Muse! 
Her  duty  should    bring  her   to  cherish  the  ninger 

with  readiness  prompt  and  gay, 
When  nature  beseeches  for  pines  or  for  peaches, 

clear  turtle  or  Crown  Tokay; 
For  him,  in  a  holder  of  jewels,  must  smolder  cigars 

of  a  flavor  unique. 
And  as  for  the  payment  for  food  and  for  raiment 
if  creditors  claim  it  she  never  must  name  it, 
for  if   he  should    know  it    the  sensitive   poet 
would  warble  no  more  for  a  week! 

For  a  singer's  a  flower  in  the  sun, 

And  he  shuts  at  the  sight  of  a  dun; 

The  creditor  storms  and  the  creditor  sues — 

There's  not  any  money  in  sons  of  the  Muse! 

A  poet  in  passion  must  follow  the  fashion  by  choos- 
ing a  love  for  life. 

Some  Beatrice,  or  a  Petrarchian  Laura,  or  some- 
body  not  his  wife. 

It's  strictly  de  re^le  for  her  to  inveigle  the  Bard 
into  tropical  rhyme; 

The  wife,  if  neglected,  must  not  be  dejected  or 
deeply  affected,  but  try  to  be  happy  on  prose 
that  is  scrappy  and  frequently  snappy,  and 
leave  to  her  betters,  the  "onlie  begetters,"  the 
sonnets  and  letters  whose  raptures  and  rages 
the  subsequent  ages  will  read  in  his  pages, 
and  weepingly  wonder  why  destiny's  blunder 
had  torn  him  asunder  from  somebody  fitted 
with  him  to  be  knitted  if  law  had  permitted 
and  he  could  have  flitted  and  quietly  quitted 
the  woman  half-witted  and  not  to  be  pitied 
who  fettered  his  fancy  sublime! 

For  the  wife  who  would  check  or   control 
Such  a  beautiful  union  of  soul, 
Deserves  to  be  slated  in  all  the  Reviews 
For  marring  the  life  of  a  son  of  the  Muse! 
— Adrian  Ross  in  Literature. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  RUBAIYAT. 

"But  still  a  Ruby  kindles  in  the  Vine." 
Sang  Khayyam,  as  with  cup  he  sat 

Pouring  down  the  gushing  jewel  of  the  wine. 
And  that's  where  Omar  got  his  Ruby  at. 
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SHOP  TALK. 


Shop  Talk. 


Adapting   Thackeray  for  the  Stage. 

"What's  the  name  of  that  fellow  with  a  long, 
slippery  name?  I  seen  some  reminiscences  or 
letters  of  his  or  something  or  other  that  I  thought 
then  there  was  very  likely  the  making  of  a  good 
play  out  of  some  of  his  novels.  They  tell  me  his 
books  are  selling  right  straight  along.  No,  I  don't 
mean  Dickens.  I  mean  a  name  that  sounds  like 
that  play  the  Kendals  put  on —  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

"Thackeray,  yes;  I  guess  that's  the  fellow. 
Well,  what  did  he  write? 

"  'Vanity  Fair'!  That's  a  good  name  for  a  three 
sheet.  Well,  what's  that  about?  What's  the 
leading  part  in  it? 

"Becky  Sharp!     What  sort  of  a  part  is  it? 

"Adventuress?  That's  good.  I'll  put  Tremaine 
in  it,  and  you  want  to  give  her  a  scene  where  she 
can  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the  moonlight.  She's 
great  in  that.     Well,  what  else  is  there  in  it? 

"Do  you  say  that  Rawdon  Crawley  is  an  oflficer? 
Well,  what's  the  matter  with  putting  him  into  a 
shape  dress  and  a  big,  broad  hat  with  a  plume? 
That'll  suit  Trevelyan  right  down  to  the  ground. 

"Not  the  period!  What  the  deuce  does  the  pub- 
lic care  for  periods?  What  they  want  is  to  be 
entertained,  and  I've  noticed  that  women  like 
these  shape  costumes  on  a  good-looking  actor  and 
always  give  them  a  big  reception.  What's  the 
comedy  character? 

"Joe  Sedley  is  a  good  comedy  name,  and  I  know 
just  the  man  to  play  it.  He's  got  a  couple  of  good 
new  songs,  too,  so  we'd  better  make  it  a  singing 
part. 

"Yes,  that  Marquis  of  Steyne  ought  to  be  a 
strong  character  part.  And  we  can  get  up  a  great 
ballroom  scene  with  a  lot  ot  specialties  and  have 
him  do  a  dance.  He's  in  love  with  Becky,  isn't 
he,  and  gets  thrown  down." 

Intelligent  Bookselling. 

One  of  our  customers,  a  clergyman  who  usually 
deals  at  a  store  where  the  clerks  are  a  little  bit 
enlightened  in  their  calling,  went  to  a  well-known 
bazaar  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad.  "Is 
it  a  new  book?"  asked  the  clerk.  "No,  it  is  a  poem 
written  thousands  of  years  ago."  The  intelli- 
gent (?)  burlesque  on  the  noble  profession  of 
bookselling  disappeared  and  after  some  time  re- 
turned and  blandly  laid  before  the  astonished 
customer  a  copy  of  Holmes'  poems,  saying:  "Is 
this  the  book?     The  price  is  99c." 

Who  is  Andrew  Lang  f 

The  following  amusing  extract  is  from-  "The 
Child's  Guide  to  Literature,"  in  Hatchards'  Books 
of  To-day  and  the  Books  oj  To-morrow:  Q. — Who  is 
Andrew  Lang?  A. — A  syndicate  of  literary  gen- 
tlemen.    Q. — But    I    have    seen    photographs   of 


him.  A. — They  were  composite  photographs. 
Q — You  mean  to  say  he  really  doesn't  exist? 
A.— He  couldn't.  No  man  could  do  as  much  as 
he.  Q. — How  much  ?  A. — He  writes  leading 
articles  for  the  Daily  News.  He  reviews  novels 
for  the  Tifnes.  He  gossips  in  Longmafi's.  He  is 
the  new  historian  of  Scotland.  He  is  the  first 
authority  on  the  '45.  He  edits  fairy  tales,  and 
Dickens,  and  Walter  Scott.     He  translates  Homer 

and  Theocritus.     He   knows  Edmund  Gosse . 

Q. — Steady,  on.  A. — He  can  preface  anything; 
Coleridge's  poems,  Australian  folk  tales,  or  Hit- 
tite  inscriptions.  He  is  a  poet  and  a  parodist  and 
a  determined  letter-writer.  He  knows  all  about 
cricket.  He  plays  golf.  He  catches  salmon. 
Q. — I  say!  I  say!  A. — He's  the  biographer  of 
Lord  Iddesleigh  and  J.  G.  Lockhart.  He  is  an 
authority    on    religion    and    spirit-rapping.     He 

discovered  Rider  Haggard.    He .    Q. — That'll 

do.  Have  it  your  own  way.  A. — Yes,  I  thought 
I  would  convince  you.  There  is  no  Andrew  Lang. 
It  is  only  a  name — like  Kodak — for  trade  pur- 
poses. Andrew  Lang  is  really  a  secret  society 
that  exists  to  make  good  reading. 

Hard  on  the  Author. 

The  author  wanted  some  reading,  and  he 
sought  out  an  unfamiliar  shop.  Untortunately, 
he  was  a  facetious  author.  There  were  people 
who  thought  him  rather  proud  of  himself.  At 
any  rate,  he  thought  he  would  be  recognized 
anywhere,  because  his  portrait  had  appeared  with 
some  frequency  in  the  periodical  press.  So  when, 
after  he  had  chosen  several  works  of  fiction  by 
other  writers,  the  salesman  handed  him  a  copy  of 
his  own  latest  book,  he  winked  drolly  at  the  man 
behind  the  counter,  and  pushed  the  book  away 
from  him  in  mock  disgust.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
no  !"  he  cried.  "I  can't  read  that  man's  stuff." 
"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  salesman, 
solemnly,  "I  can't  either!" 

Recipe  for  an  ''Aylwin  Stew." 

In  Books  0/  Today  and  the  Books  of  Tomorrow, 
Arthur  Pendenys  gives  some  amusing  "recipes," 
from  which  we  take  the  following  for  "Aylwin 
Stew:" 

Take  luminous  foreheads  and  garnish  with  rue 
And  plenty  of  Romany,  Borrowed  or  new; 
And  sunsets  and  fate  and  pre-Raphaelite  chutney, 
And  stand  twenty  years  in  an  oven  at  Putney, 

The  reference  in  the  last  line  is,  of  course,  to 
the  long  period  during  which  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
famous  novel  remained  in  manuscript  or  in  type, 
unpublished. 

Objections  to    War. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  how  war  promotes  a 
literature  of  its  own?"  "Yes;  that  is  one  of  the 
horrors  of  war." 
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The  Grimiw  Brothers. 


Wilheldi  and  Jacob  Grimm  were  the  two  great- 
est philologists  and  critics  even  Germany  could 
boast  of.  One  day  a  little  girl,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  an  upper  class  family,  called  at  Dr.  Grimm's 
house  and  asked  to  see  the  "Herr  Professor."  The 
servant  showed  her  into  the  study,  where  Dr. 
Wilhelm  received  her  and  inquired  with  great 
kindness  what  she  had  to  say  to  him.  The  little 
maiden,  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  Professor, 
said:  "Is  it  thou  who  has  written  those  fine  maer- 
chen  (fairy  tales)?"  "Yes,  my  dear,  my  brother 
and  I  have  written  the  'Haus  Maerchen.'  " 
"Then  thou  hast  also  written  thetale  of  the  clever 
little  tailor,  where  it  is  said  at  the  end,  who  will 
not  believe  it  must  pay  a  thllar?"  ''Yes,  I  have 
written  that,  too."  "Well,  then,  I  do  not  believe 
it;  and  so  I  suppose  I  have  to  pay  a  thallar;  but 
as  I  have  not  so  much  money  now,  I'll  give  thee 
a  groschen  (about  three  cents)  on  account,  and 
pay  the  rest  by-and-by."  Of  course  the  Professor 
was  charmed,  and  took  care  that  she  reached  her 
home  safely. 

"Tennyson  rather  enjoyed  telling  the  following 
story  against  Carlyle.  Carlyle  had  gone  to  Cam- 
bridge during  the  long  vacation,  and,  finding  a 
stray  undergraduate,  asked  him  the  names  of  some 
of  the  colleges.  The  young  man  kindly  acted  as 
cicerone^  and  did  the  honors  of  Cambridge.  On 
parting,  Carlyle  said  to  him,  'Thank  you,  young 
man.  Perhaps  you  may  like  to  know  that  you 
have  rendered  a  service  to  Thomas  Carlyle!'  Look- 
ing somewhat  surprised,  this  Verdant  Green, 
jun.,  answered  affably.  'Indeed,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  I  am  very  glad  to  show  Cambridge  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  never  seen  it  before.'  " 

* 
James  Russell  Lowell  used  to  tell  the  story  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  he  met  in  Chicago  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  of  his  travels  in  Europe.  Lowell 
remarked  that  Georges  Sand  was  one  of  his  favor- 
ite authors.  This  reference  to  the  great  French- 
woman called  forth  a  characteristic  rejoiner. 
"Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  the  representative  of  Chi- 
cago culture,  "I  have  had  many  a  happy  hour 
with  Sand."  "You  knew  Georges  Sand,  then?" 
asked  Lowell,  with  an  expression  of  surprise. 
"Knew  him?  Well,  I  should  rather  say  I  did," 
cried  the  Chicago  man,  and  then  he  added,  as  a 
clincher:    "I  roomed  with  him  in  Paris." 


The  poet,  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  far-famed 
poem,  "Hohenlinden,"  in  which  occurs  the  refer- 
ence to  "Iser  rolling  rapidly,"  attended  an  even- 
ing party  on  one  occasion,  and  when  the  gentle- 
men were  securing  their  hats  previous  to  de- 
parture, suddenly    the    lights    went  out.     In  the 


conliision  which  followed,  some  one  pushed  vig- 
orously against  Campbell,  knocking  him  down- 
stairs. The  offending  gentleman  at  once  said: 
"Beg  pardon,  who's  there?"  and  a  voice  replied 
from  the  depths  below:  "It  is  I,  sir,  rolling  rap- 
idly." 

The  late  John  Holmes,  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  also  known  among 
his  intimates  as  a  man  of  ready  repartee  and  char- 
acteristic humor.  Mr.  Holmes  never  married,  but 
lived  by  himself  in  a  little  house  in  Cambridge, 
and  once  a  friend  rallied  him  on  his  lonely 
life.  "You  ought  to  marry  John,"  said  he,  "and 
have  a  larger  house."  "Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr. 
Holmes,  with  a  quiet  smile;  "if  I  should  take  a 
better  half,  I  would  have  to  improve  my  quarters." 

Rostand,  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
has  a  cheerful  habit  of  silencing  unpleasant  con- 
versationalists. Not  long  since  a  critic  said:  "In- 
respect  to  dramatic  situations,  I  think  Dumas  the 
elder  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  you." 
"Yes,"  replied  Rostand,  "there  is  no  doubt  about 
it;  but  that  is  insignificant  compared  to  another 
advantage  he  possesses."  "What  is  that,  mon- 
sieur?" "Why,  all  his  contemporary  critics  are 
dead." 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
has  always  been  a  saving  grace,  leading  her  to 
avoid  grandiloquence.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  at 
Newport,  trying  to  get  a  fine  sentiment  out  of  her, 
said,  one  moonlit  evening  on  a  vine-hung  ver- 
anda: "Mrs.  Howe,  do  say  something  lovely  about 
my  piazza!"  Whereupon  every  one  listened  for 
the  reply.  In  her  delicately  cultivated  voice 
Howe  responded:  "I  think  it  is  a  bully  piaz." 

The  late  Dr.  Schliemann  was  once  lecturing  at 
Assos  on  the  subject  of  the  excavations.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  one  of  the  students  went  up 
to  him,  quietly  called  his  attention  to  a  statement 
he  had  made,  and  convinced  him  of  the  error  of  it. 
"You  are  right  young  man!  You  are  right!"  burst 
forth  the  doctor,  with  prompt  recognition  of  the 
service  rendered;  "/  will  immortalize  you  in  a  foot- 
iiotey 

Ernest  McGaffey,  poet  and  Benedick,  is  accred- 
ited with  a  fairly  good  bo?i-mot.  A  lady  said  to 
him:  "Oh,  Mr.  McGafi"ey,  I  have  just  seen  your 
wife  for  the  first  time  since  your  marriage.  But 
I  had  supposed  that  she  was  a  taller  woman. 
She  seems  shorter  than  when  I  saw  her  last." 
"Certainly,"  replied  the  poet,  solemnly,  "she  has 
married  and  settled  down. 
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LOWELL  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Lowell  and  His  Friends. 


Edward  Everett  Hale's  Charming  Volume  of  Reminiscences — 

Various  Phases  of  the  Poet's  Career— Anecdotes  of  W.  W. 

Story,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  Horace  Greeley. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  biographical  volumes 
that  has  recently  appeared  is  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  charming  volume  of  reminiscences  entitled 
'■James  Rus=cll  Lowell  and  His  Friends."  In  ad- 
dition to  giving  one  an  insight  into  the  poet's  life, 
showing  him  as  a  student,  a  man  of  letters,  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  an  editor,  a  professor,  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States  at  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  England,  he  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  Boston 
in  the  'forties,  when  literature  was  the  fashion,  but 
not  yet  a  profession. 

"One  cannot  conceive  more  fortunate  or  charm- 
ing conditions,"  says  Mr.  Hale,  "than  those  of  the 
boyhood  and  early  education  of  James  Russell 
Lowell."  His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell, 
was  the  minister  of  a  large  parish  in  Boston  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  while  his  mother — who  be- 
fore her  marriage  was  Harriet  Spence,  a  daughter 
of  Mary  Traill,  of  the  same  family  to  which  Minna 
*'  Trail,  of  Scott's  novel  of  "The  Pirate,"  belongs  — 
was  a  person  of  remarkable  nature  and  accom- 
plishments. Lowell  was  born  at  Cambridge  on 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  1819,  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  almost  from  his  birth  he  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  his  sister  (Mrs.  Put- 
nam) eight  years  older.  In  all  the  j^ears  of  this 
tender  intimacy  they  never  had  but  one  misunder- 
standing: 

He  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
this;  she  was  equally  sure  that  he  must  do  that. 
For  a  minute  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  There  was  no  assertion  of  authority 
on  her  part;  there  could  be  none.  But  he  saw  the 
dejection  of  sorrow  on  her  face.  And  this  was 
enough.  He  rushed  back  to  her,  yielded  the 
whole  point,  and  their  one  dispute  was  at  an  end. 
The  story  is  worth  telling,  if  only  as  an  early  and 
exquisite  exhibition  of  the  profound  affection  for 
others  which  is  at  the  basis  of  Lowell's  life.  If  to 
this  loving  kindness  you  add  an  extraordinary 
self-control,  you  have  the  leading  characteristic  of 
his  nature  as  it  appears  to  those  who  knew  him 
earliest  and  best,  and  who  have  such  right  to  know 
where  the  motives  of  his  life  are  to  be  found. 

In  1834,  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College  at  the 
age  of  fifteen: 

Most  of  the  work  at  the  college  was  then  done 
in  rather  dreary  recitations,  such  as  you  might  ex- 
pect in  a  somewhat  mechanical  school  for  boys 
today.  But  Edward  Tyrrel  Channing,  brother  of 
the  great  divine,  met  his  pupils  face  to  face  and 
hand  to  hand.  He  deserves  the  credit  of -the 
English  of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Sumner,  Clarke, 
Bellows,  Lowell,  Higginson,  and  other  men  whom 
he  trained.  Their  English  did  more  credit  to 
Harvard  College,  I  think,  than  any  other  of  its 
achievements  for  those  thirty-two  years.    You  sat, 


physically,  at  his  side.  He  read  your  themes 
aloud  with  you— so  loud,  if  he  pleased,  that  all  of 
the  class  who  were  present  could,  hear  his  remarks 
of  praise  or  ridicule. 

In  1836,  when  Lowell  was  a  sophomore.  Mr. 
Longfellow  came  to  Cambridge,  a  young  man,  to 
begin  his  long  and  valuable  life  in  the  college. 
His  presence  there  proved  a  benediction,  and,  I 
might  say,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Har- 
vard. In  the  first  place,  he  was  fresh  from  Eu- 
rope, and  he  gave  the  best  possible  stimulus  to  the 
budding  interest  in  German  literature.  In  the 
second  place,  he  came  from  Bowdoin  College,  and 
in  those  days  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  a  Har- 
vard undergraduate  to  know  that  there  were  peo- 
ple not  bred  in  Cambridge  quite  as  well  read,  as 
intelligent,  as  elegant  and  accomplished  as  any 
Harvard  graduate.  In  the  third  place,  Longfellow, 
though  he  was  so  young,  ranked  already  as  a  man 
of  letters.  This  was  no  broken  winded  minister 
who  had  been  made  professor.  He  was  not  a 
lawyer  without  clients  or  a  doctor  without  patients, 
for  whom  a  place  had  to  be  found.  He  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  poet  by  all  educated  people  in 
America.  The  boys  had  read  in  the  "First  Class 
Book"  his  "Summer  Shower"  verses.  By  litera- 
ture, pure  and  simple,  and  the  work  of  literature, 
he  had  won  his  way  to  the  chair  of  the  Smith  pro- 
fessorship of  modern  literature,  to  which  George 
Ticknor  bad  already  given  distinction.  Every 
undergraduate  knew  all  of  this,  and  felt  that 
young  Longfellow's  presence  was  a  new  feather 
in  our  cap,  as  one  did  not  feel  when  one  of  our 
own  seniors  was  made  a  tutor,  or  one  of  our  own 
tutors  was  made  a  professor. 

But  better  than  this  for  the  college,  Longfellow 
succeeded,  as  no  other  man  did,  in  breaking  that 
line  of  belt  ice  which  parted  the  students  from 
their  teachers.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was 
so  young;  partly  because  he  was  agreeable  and 
charming;  partly  because  he  had  the  manners  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  because  he  had  spoken  French 
in  Paris  and  Italian  in  Florence;  but  chief  of  all 
because  he  chose,  he  was  companion  and  friend 
of  the  undergraduates.  He  would  talk  with  them 
and  walk  with  them;  would  sit  with  them  and 
smoke  with  them.  You  never  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  him,  and  he  never  patronized  you. 

At  this  time  the  whole  drift  of  fashion,  occupa- 
tion, and  habit  among  the  undergraduates  ran  in 
lines  suggested  by  literature: 

Athletics  and  sociology  are,  I  suppose,  now  the 
fashion  at  Cambridge.  But  literature  was  the 
fashion  then.  In  November,  when  the  State  elec- 
tion came  round,  there  would  be  the  least  possible 
spasm  of  political  interest,  but  you  might  really 
say  that  nobody  cared  for  politics.  Not  five  "men" 
in  college  saw  a  daily  newspaper.  My  classmate, 
William  Francis  Channing,  would  have  been 
spoken  of,  I  think,  as  the  only  abolitionist  in  col- 
lege in  1838,  the  year  when  Lowell  graduated.  I 
remember  that  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  the  brother 
of  our  professor,  came  out  to  lecture  one  day  on 
temperance.  There  was  a  decent  attendance  of 
undergraduates,  but  it  was  an  attendance  of  pure 
condescenson  oi\  their  part. 

The  following  incident  related  by  Mr.  Hale 
shows  what  little  interest  the  students  took  in 
anything  but  literature: 
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III  the  year  1840  I  was  at  West  Point  for  the 
first  time,  with  William  Story,  Lowell's  classmate 
and  friend,  and  with  Story's  sister  and  mine.  We 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  matchless  hospitality  of 
West  Point,  seeing  its  lions  under  the  special  care 
of  two  young  officers  of  our  own  age.  They  had 
just  finished  their  course,  as  we  had  recently  fin- 
ished ours  at  Harvard.  One  day,  when  Story  and 
I  were  by  ourselves,  after  we  had  been  talking 
of  our  studies  with  these  gentlemen,  Sloiy  said  to 
me:  "Ned,  it  is  all  --ery  well  to  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip  with  these  fellows;  but  how  did  you  dare  to 
tell  thcni  that  we  studied  about  projectiles  at 
Cambridge?" 

"Because  we  did,"  said  I. 

"Did  I  ever  study  projectiles?"  asked  Story, 
puzzled. 

"Certainly  you  did,"  said  I.  "You  used  to  go  up 
to  Pierce,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  in 
the  sununer  when  you  were  a  junior  with  a  blue 
book  which  had  a  white  back." 

"I  know  I  did,"  said  Story,  "and  was  I  studying 
projectiles  then?  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  it." 

A  curious  little  anecdote,  which  illustrates  the 
Boston  of  the  'forties,  runs  thus: 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  Tennyson's  American  pub" 
lishers,  had  just  brought  out  "In  Memoriam."  Mr- 
George  S.  Hillard  looked  in  as  he  went  down 
town,  took  up  the  book  and  said:  "Tennyson  has 
done  for  friendship  what  Petrarch  did*  for  love, 
Mr.  Fields,"  to  which  Mr.  Fields  assented,  and  his 
frieud  went  his  way.  Not  displeased  vi/ithhisown 
reiuark,  when  he  came  to  his  office  Hillard  re- 
peated it  to  Sumner,  who  in  turn  repeated  it  to 
Cleveland,  perhaps,  when  he  looked  in.  Going 
home  to  lunch,  Sumner  goes  in  at  the  shop,  takes 
up  the  new  book,  and  says:  "Your  Tennyson  is 
out,  Mr.  Fields.  What  Petrarch  did  for  love, 
Tennyson  has  done  for  friendship."  Mr.  Fields 
again  assents,  and  it  is  half  an  hour  before  Mr. 
Cleveland  enters.  He  also  is  led  to  say  that  Ten- 
nyson has  done  for  friendship  what  Petrarch  has 
done  for  love;  and  before  the  sun  sets  Mr.  Fields 
receives  the  same  suggestion  from  Longfellow, 
and  then  from  Felton.  who  have  fallen  in  with 
'their  accustomed  friends,  and  looks  in  to  see  the 
new  books,  on  their  way  out  to  Cambridge. 

Lowell  first  saw  Maria  White  on  the  first  of 
December,  1839.  She  was  exquisitely  beautiful; 
her  tastes  and  habits  were  perfectly  simple;  her 
education  was  excellent.  They  loved  each  other 
from  the  beginning,  and  soon  were  engaged: 

Their  lives  were  wholly  bound  up  in  each  other. 
He  was  writing  to  her  charming  letters  of  poetry 
and  prose,  and  she  to  him  in  letters  as  charming 
They  read  together,  they  dreamed  together,  they 
forecast  the  future  together.  In  such  at  atmos- 
phere it  was  natural  that  he  should  choose  that 
future  rightly. 

"Perhaps  then  first  he  understood 
Himself  how  wondrously  endued." 

He  knew  what  was  in  him.  By  this  time  he 
knew  he  could  work  steadily,  and  when  he  wrote 
in  triumph. 

"I  am  a  maker  and  a  poet, 
I  feel  it  and  I  know  it," 


he  wrote    in    that  frank  confidence    in  his  future 
which  his  future  wholly  justified. 

Mr.  Lowell  and  Miss  White  were  married  in  the 
end  of  December,  1844. 

Among  her  other  exquisite  faculties  she  had  a 
sense  of  humor  as  keen  as  his,  and  both  of  them 
would  run  on  in  the  funniest  way,  about  their 
plans  for  economical  housekeeping.  Sheet-iron, 
airtight  stoves  had  just  come  into  being.  I  be- 
lieve I  never  see  one  to  this  day  without  recollect- 
ing in  what  an  amusing  vein  of  absurd  exaggeration 
she  once  showed,  in  the  lively  talk,  of  how  much 
they  were  going  to  save  in  the  detail  of  domestic 
life  b;-  the  use  of  that  most  unromantic  bit  of 
household  machinery. 

"A  Year's  Life,"  bis  maiden  volume  of  poems, 
luid  been  published  in  1841,  about  the  time  of 
their  engagement.     Mr.  Hale  adds: 

We  used  to  pretend  that,  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  publication,  multitudes  of  young  girls  who 
took  a  tender  interest  in  the  most  romantic  of  mar- 
riages, walked  daily  from  one  to  another  of  the 
half-dozen  book-shops  in  little  Boston  to  inquire 
if  "A  Year's  Life"  were  ready,  and  thus  to  stimu- 
late the  interest  and  curiosity  of  booksellers  and 
their  clerks.  I  think  that  the  larger  publishers  of 
to-day  even  would  say  that  the  sale  was  more  than 
is  to  be  expected  from  any  new  volume  of  short 
poems.  This  was,  of  course,  only  a  retail  sale  in 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns.  There  was 
as  yet  no  demand  for  "Lowell's  Poems"  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  London. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Politics  in  the  War,"  Mr. 
Halerelates  the  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Gay,  an 
Abolitionist,  who  at  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  was  acting  editor  of  the  Tribiaie: 

With  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln  there 
came  to  New  York  every  other  terrible  message. 
The  office  of  the  Tribioie,  of  course,  received 
echoes  from  all  the  dispatches  which  showed  the 
alarm  at  Washington.  There  were  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  this  man,  there  were  suspicions  of  the 
loyalty  of  that  man.  No  one  knew  what  the  mor- 
row might  bring. 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  of  such  hours  to 
Mr.  Gay,  there  entered  the  foreman  of  the  type- 
setting room.  He  brought  with  him  the  proof  of 
Mr.  Greeley's  leading  article,  as  he  had  left  it  be- 
fore leaving  the  city  for  the  day.  It  was  a  brutal, 
bitter,  sarcastic,  personal  attack  on  President  Lin- 
coln —  the  man  who,  when  Gay  read  the  article, 
was  dying  in  Washington. 

Gay  read  the  article,  and  asked  the  foreman 
if  he  had  any  private  place  where  he  could  lock 
up  the  type,  to  which  no  one  but  himself  had 
access.  The  foreman  said  he  had.  Gay  bade  him 
tie  up  the  type  and  tell  no  one  what  he  had 
told  him.  Of  course  no  such  article  appeared  in 
the  Tribttne  the' next  morning. 

But  when  Gay  arrived  on  the  next  day  at  the 
ofiice  he  was  met  with  the  news  that  "the  old 
man"  was  very  angry.  Gay  waited  upon  Greeley. 

"Are  you  there,  Mr.  Gay?  I  have  been  looking 
for  you.  They  tell  me  that  you  ordered  my 
leader  out  of  this  morning's  paper.  Is  it  your 
paper  or  mine?  I  should  hke  to  know  if  I  cannot 
print  what  I  choose  in  my  own  newspaper!"  This 
in  great  rage. 
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"This  paper  is  yours,  Mr.  Greeley.  The  article 
is  in  type  upstair.s,  and  3'^ou  can  use  it  when  you 
choose.  Only  this,  Mr.  Greeley:  I  know  New 
York,  and  I  hope  and  believe,  before  God,  that 
there  is  so  much  virtue  in  New  York  that,  if  I  had 
let  that  article  go  into  this  morning's  paper,  there 
would  not  be  one  brick  upon  another  in  the 
Tribune  office  now.  Certainly,  I  should  be  sorry 
if  there  were." 

Mr.  Greeley  was  cowed.  He  said  not  a  word, 
nor  ever  aluded  to  the  subject  again. 

Lowell  devoted  much  of  his  after  life  to  steady 
business  of  editing  periodicals,  and  there  is  many 
a  pretty  story  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  young  writers  at  the  very  beginning  of 
their  career.     Here  is  one: 

When  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  somewhat  tim- 
idly, sent  his  first  poem  to  the  Atlantic,  Lowell  at 
once  recognized  its  worth,  and  sent  to  him  the 
most  cordial  thanks.  Many  years  after,  Aldrich 
found  himself,  in  turn,  editor  of  the  Atlantic. 
Lowell,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  sent 
a  poem  to  the  magazine.  Aldrich  had  the  fun  to 
copy,  in  acknowledging  the  manuscript,  the  very 
note  which  Lowell  wrote  to  him,  most  kindly,  20 
years  before,  in  which  he  recognized  the  value  of 
his  6rst  contribution.  Lowell  came  round  to  the 
office  at  once,  and  told  Aldrich  that  he  had  almost 
determined  him  "to  adopt  a  literary  career." 

"No  one,"  says  Hale,  "who  was  present  when 
his  'Commemoration  Ode'  was  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge can  forget  the  occasion."  It  was  produced 
in  1865,  and  was  in  every  regard  historical: 

Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  country  drew  a 
long  breath  with  joy  for  the  first  time.  An  im- 
mense assembly  of  the  graduates  came  together. 
As  many  of  them  as  could,  filed  into  the  church 
for  religious  services.  On  such  occasions  at  Cam- 
bridge the  graduates  entered  the  church  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  I  remember  that  on  that 
occasion  the  attendance  was  so  large  that  my  own 
class,  26  years  out  of  college,  were  among  the  last 
persons  who  could  enter  the  building.  We  stood 
in  the  aisles,  because  there  were  no  seats  for  us. 

After  these  services  the  whole  body  of  the 
alumni  sat  at  a  Spartan  college  feast  in  that  part 
of  "the  yard,"  as  we  say  at  Cambridge,  which  is 
between  Harvard  and  Holden  Halls.  And  there 
Lowell  deHvered  his  "Commemoration  Ode."  His 
own  intense  interest  was  evident  enough;  but  it 
was  reflected  in  what  I  might  call  the  passionate 
interest  with  which  people  heard.  It  was  said 
afterward,  and  I  think  this  appears  in  his  letters, 
that  the  final  business  of  writing  this  wonderful 
poem  had  all  been  done  in  forty-eight  hours 
before  he  delivered  it.  But  then,  as  the  reader 
sees,  it  had  been  more  than  four  years  in  the 
writing.  The  inspiration  had  come  from  day  to 
day,  and  he  poured  out  here  the  expression  of 
what  he  had  been  thinking  and  feeling,  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  in  hope  and  fear,  in  learning  and  for- 
getting, for  all  that  period  of  crisis  and  strain. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Hale  quotes  the  follow- 
ing well  authenticated  story  of  sympathy  and 
telepathy  as  related  by  the  hero  himself,  one  of 
Lowell's  pupils,  who  says: 

"I  spent  the  night  before  Commemoration  Day 
on  a  lounge  in   Hollis    21,  the    room   of   my  class- 


mate Hudson,  who  was  a  tutor.  I  could  not  after- 
ward remember  dreaming  of  anything  in  partic- 
ular; but  as  I  woke  I  heard, 

"  'And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  die  for.' 

"'Rather  a  good  sentiment,'  I  said  to  myself ; 
'and  it  seems  to  be  appropriate  to  the  day — then 
just  dawning.     And  so  I  dropped  off  again. 

"The  dinner  was  spread,  as  you  remember,  in 
the  green  bounded  by  Harvard,  Hollis  and  Hol- 
den. My  seat  was  just  about  in  the  middle.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  a  few  rods  nearer  Holden  and  a  good 
deal  nearer  Hollis — about  under  the  more  south- 
erly window  of  Hollis  21.  When  he  rose,  there 
was  a  prolonged  closing  of  the  ranks — I  remem- 
ber the  rustle  of  many  feet  on  the  grass — and  Mr. 
Lowell  waited  till  all  was  quiet  before  he  began 
reading.    As  he  read,  when  he  came  to  the  words, 

"  'Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best ," 

"I  began  to  feel,  not  that  I  had  heard  this  be- 
fore, but  that  something  familiar  was  coming. 

"  'Who  to  themselves  are  true.' 
went  on  the  reader.      'Hullo  !'  said  I  to  myself,  'I 
ought  to  know  the  next  line.' 

'And  what  they  dare * 

"  'Yes,  but  it  isn't  going  to  rhyme,'  and  this 
without  distinctly  repeating  the  rest  of  the  line." 

When  my  friend  had  observed  that  "die  for" 
would  not  rhyme  with  '"true,"  Lowell  came  to  his 
relief  by  saying, 

"And  what  they  dare  to  dream,  dare  to  do." 
When  the  new  Hayes  administration  came  into 
power,  it  immediately  made  advances  to  Mr. 
Lowell  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  represent  us  at 
one  of  the  European  courts.  Four  foreign  mis- 
sions were  offered  him.  He  declined  all,  but  in 
declining  said,  without  much  thought,  that 
if  they  had  offered  him  the  mission  to  Spain  he 
would  have  gone.  Mr.  Evarts  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  he  was 
able  "to  manage  it": 

The  sovereign  then  on  the  throne  was  Alfonso 
the  Twelfth,  and  one  of  Lowell's  earliest  dis- 
patches describes  the  ceremonies  attending  his 
marriage  with  his  first  wife,  the  young  Princess 
Mercedes.  When  he  was  presented  to  the  King 
he  made  his  speech  in  English,  the  King  answer- 
ing him  in  Spanish,  then  came  forward  and 
exchanged  a  few  compliments  in  Fr-ench.  But 
very  soon  it  appears  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  dependent  on  any  interpreter,  or  on  the 
accomplishment  of  any  of  the  foreign  officers  with 
whom  he  had  to  do:  "I  am  turned  schoolboy 
again,  and  have  a  master  over  me  once  more — a 
most  agreeable  man,  Don  Herminegegildo  Giner 
de  los  Rios,  who  comes  to  me  every  morning  at  9 
o'clock  for  an  hour.  We  talk  Spanish  together 
(he  doesn't  understand  a  word  ot  English),  and  I 
work  hard  at  translation  and  the  like."  And 
again:  "This  morning  I  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the 
papers  here,  in  which  my  teacher  found  only  a 
single  word  to  change.  Wasn't  that  pretty  well 
for  a  boy  of  my  standing  ?"  This  he  writes  to  his 
daughter  and  Miss  Norton:  "I  am  working  now 
at  Spanish  as  I  used  to  work  at  old  French,  that 
is,  all  the  time  and  with  all  my  might.     I  mean  to 
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know  it  better   than  they  do,  which  is  not  saying 
much." 

Karly  in  1880  Lowell  received   unexpectedly  a 

request    from   the    Department   of  State   that  he 

would    represent  the   nation    in     England.       He 

writes  to  his  daughter   the    following  interesting 

account  of  his  transfer: 

"Day  before  yesterday  I  was  startled  with  a 
cipher  telegraiu.  My  first  thought  was  'Row  in 
Cuba!  I  shall  have  no  end  of  bother  !'  It  turned 
out  to  be  this:  'President  has  nominated  you  to 
England.  He  regards  it  as  essential  to  the  public 
service  that  you  should  accept  and  make  your 
personal  arrangements  to  repair  to  London  as 
early  as  may  be.  Your  friends,  whom  I  have 
conferred  with,  concur  in  this  view.'  " 

Then  Lowell  says  he  was  afraid  of  the  effect  of 
the  news  on  Mrs.  Lowell,  who  was  recovering 
from  a  long  and  desperate  illness;  but  she  was 
pleased,  and  began  to  contrive  how  he  might 
accept.  He  goes  on:  "I  answered:  'Feel  highly 
honored  by  President's  confidence.  Could  accept 
if  allowed  two  months'  delay.  Impossible  to 
move  or  leave  my  wife  sooner.'  " 

When  Mr.  Hale  was  in  Madrid  he  heard  this 
"story  of  how  it  happened  that  the  two  months' 
delay  did   not  prove  necessary: 

Just  at  this  juncture  poor  Mrs.  Lowell  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  and  had  been  for  some  time.  It 
happened  that  a  candle  set  fire  to  the  bed-cur- 
tains and  the  attendants  present  fell  on  their 
knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Mother, 
but  Mrs.  Lowell  sprang  up  and  herself  took  the 
direction  of  the  best  methods  for  extinguishing 
the  flames.  So  soon  as  nurses  and  others  could 
be  brought  into  shape,  it  proved  that  the  adven- 
ture had  not  been  an  injury  to  their  mistress,  but 
rather  an  advantage.  The  doctor  was  summoned 
at  once,  and  within  a  very  short  time  was  able  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Lowell  could  be  removed  with  care 
and  sent  by  steamer  to  England.  Mr.  Lowell  was 
said  ;o  have  telegraphed  at  once  to  Washington 
that  he  could  transfer  his  residence  immediately, 
as  he  was  asked  to  do.  Accordingly,  by  a  well- 
contrived  and  convenient  arrangement,  the  invalid 
was  taken  by  rail  to  the  sea,  thence  by  rail  to 
England,  with  no  unfavorable  results  to  her 
health. 

In  England,  Lowell  was  a  great  favorite  in  pri- 
vate society,  as  he  was  everywhere: 

In  1882  somebody  told  me  in  London  the  story 
of  an  invitation  which  Lord  Granville,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  had  sent  him.  Lord  Granville, 
in  a  friendly  note,  asked  him  to  dinner,  saying  at 
the  same  time  that  he  knew  how  foolish  it  was  to 
give  such  short  notice  "to  the  most  engaged  man 
in  London."  Lowell  replied  that  "the  most  en- 
gaged man  is  glad  to  dine  with  the  most  en- 
gaging." 

His  stay  in  England  lasted  until  June  10,  1885. 
Mrs.  Lowell  had  died  in  February  of  that  year. 
When  Lowell  landed  in  America  it  was  nearly 
seven  years  since  he  had  left  our  shores  on  his 
way  to  Spain.  And  these  were  seven  vears 
which  had  changed  in  a  thousand  ways  the  con- 
ditions of  his  old  American  home.  Elmwood,  and 
Cambridge,  and  Harvard  College,  and  New   Eng- 


land, and  America  were  not  tlie  same  that  thev 
had  been.  And  he,  almost  without  a  vocation, 
was  obliged  to  establish  his  new  avocations.  After 
his  return  he  took  grerit  pleasure  in  snubbing  tlie 
Augloinaniacs  who  wanted  to  show  by  their  pro- 
nunciation or  the  choice  of  their  words  that  they 
had  crossed  the  ocean.  Mr.  Hale  instances  one 
case: 

I  tliink  that  every  one  who  is  still  living  of  the 
little  dinner-party,  where  he  tortured  one  of  these 
younger  men,  will  remember  the  fun  of  his 
attacks.  This  was  one  of  the  men  whom  you  run 
against  every  now  and  then,  who  thought  he 
must  say  "Brummagem"  because  Englishmen  said 
so  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  taking  pains  to  pronounce  the  word  "clerk" 
as  if  it  rhymed  with  "lark" — "as  she  is  spoken  in 
England,  you  know  !"  Lowell  just  pounced  upon 
him  as  an  eagle  might  pounce  on  a  lark,  to  ask 
why  he  did  so;  why,  if  it  were  our  fashion  to 
pronounce  the  word  "as  she  is  spelled,"  we  ought 
not  to  do  so;  whether  on  the  whole  this  were  not 
the  old  pronunciation,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

He  died  in  August,  1891,  six  years  after  his 
return.  Of  these  years  we  have  in  his  letters  a 
record  of  pathetic  interest,  "and  every  one  who 
knew  him  and  who  loved  him  will  say  that  of  the 
seven  decades  of  his  life — to  which  more  than 
once  he  alludes — he  never  seemed  more  cheerful, 
and  companionable,  and  cordial,  and  wise  than  in 
the  seventh." 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Boston; 

price,  I3. 

* 

A  Book-Lover's  Wish. 

If  I  stray  woodward,  not  for  me 

The  loudest  warbler  in  the  tree, 

But  rather  one  that  sings  apart 

The  simple  songs  that  touch  the  heart. 

And  so,  although  f  may  aspire, 

Be  mine  the  temperate  desire — 

Not  for  the  missal-marvel  old 

Illumed  with  mediaeval  gold. 

Not  for  the  rare  black-letter  text. 

O'er  which  his  soul  a  Caxton  vext, 

Nor  what  some  seek  through  shine  and  snow, 

A  priceless  Shakespeare  folio! 

But  only  this— one  little  book 

Where  through  do  bird  and  bee  and  brook, 

In  their  melodious  employ, 

Sing  on  and  on  and  on  of  joy; 

And  where,  amid  the  Maytime  flowers. 

Love,  without  rival,  rules  the  hours. 

One  little  book — whose  title  date 

Reads  quaintly,  1648; 

In  Saint  Paul's  churchyard,  we  are  told, 

Sold  at  the  Crown  and  Marygold. 

One  little  book — if  fortune  please — 

Henick,  a  "first"  Hesperides! 

— CUNTON    SCOI,I,ARD. 
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A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 


A  Literary  History  of  Ireland.* 

Of  Ibis  book,  as  the  autbor  liimself  says,  a 
"Literary  History  of  Irish  Ireland"  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  title.  In  it  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  works  of  "Anglicised  Irishmen,"  or  to  those 
of  Farquhar,  of  Swift,  of  Goldsmith,  or  of  Burke, 
because  these  authors  "find  their  true  and  natural 
place  in  every  history  of  English  literature."  Dr. 
Hyde,  therefore,  divides  literary  Ireland  into  two 
parts,  the  line  of  cleavage  being  the  language 
spoken,  and  confines  himself  to  those  Irish  writers 
who  have  used  the  Celtic  tongue. 

Disadvantages  attend  this  course.  If  Scott, 
Burns,    Hume,    and    Carlyle    were   tabooed    in    a 


mans  came  collapse."  At  the  close  of  these  three 
centuries  there  was  a  revival  of  Irish  letters,  but 
soon  came  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne,  which  "put 
an  end  to  the  dream  that  the  Irish  would  ever 
again  bear  sway  in  their  own  land;"  and  "the 
poets  fell  back  into  lamentations  over  the  past 
and  impotent  prophecies  of  the  return  to  the 
Stuarts  and  the  resurrection  of  Erin."  The  author 
does  not  at  this  point  prevent  the  reader  from 
suspecting  that  he,  in  thus  himself  dismembering 
Ireland,  fails  to  give  the  complete  message  of  its 
literature. 

Of   Irish   poetry,  whose  literary  form  Dr.  Hyde 
holds  in  great  esteem,  he  gives  a  number  of  curi- 


literary  history  of  Scotland  simply  on  the  .score  of     ^"^  and  interesting  examples,  which,  as  he  adds, 

hardly,  if  at  all,  lend  themselves  to  translation. 
To  the  famous  "Ossianic"  poems  he  gives  the  too 
short  space  of  fifteen  pages,  although,  to  the  Eng- 
lish ear  at  least,  no  other  translated  Celtic  poetry 
is   able    to  vie  with   them.     Of   the    king   of   the 


their  occupying  an  honored  place  in  English  liter- 
ature, the  true  proportions  of  the  Scotch  genius 
would  be  destroyed.  In  the  same  way  Dr.  Hyde 
seems  by  his  plan  to  do  injustice  to  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  contribution  to  literature  of  the 
Irish  people.  His  excuse  is  that  appeal  is  made 
in  this  volume  to  the  studentof  Celtic.  The  spirit 
of  the  book  is  revealed  in  its  dedication,  which 
runs:  "To  the  members  of  the  Gaelic  league,  the 
only  body  in  Ireland  which  appears  to  realize  the 
fact  that  Ireland  has  a  past,  has  a  history,  has  a 
literature,  and  the  only  body  in  Ireland  which 
seeks  to  render  the  present  a  rational  continuation 
of  the  past,  I  dedicate  this  attempt  at  a  review  of 
that  literature  which,  despite  its  present  neglected 
position,  they  feel  and  know  to  be  a  true  possession 
of  national  importance." 

Dr.  Brinkley  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  once 
uttered  the  remark,  "Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  tell 
us  that  there  exists  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Irish  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
of  civilized  life  anterior  to  the  arrival  in  Ireland 
of  the  English!"  In  justice  to  Dr.  Hyde  it  must 
be  granted  that  one  has  merely  to  glance  through 
the  first  two  hundred  pagesof  his  volume,  devoted 
rather  to  the  history  of  Irish  civilization  than  to 
the  history  of  Irish  literature,  to  conclude  that 
Dr.  Brinkley  was  not  only  a  prejudiced  but  an 
ignorant  critic.  When  the  author  does  at  last 
reach  the  earliest  saga  and  romance,  "in  which 
the  very  essence  of  the  national  life  of   Erin  was 


Fenians  it  is  written  in  a   translation  very  true  to 
the  original: 

The  warbling  of  blackbirds  in  Letter  Lee, 
The  strand  where  the  billows  of  Ruree  fall, 

The  bellowing  ox  upon  wild  Moy-mee, 
The  lowing  of  calves  upon  Glen  da-vaul, 

The  wash  of  the  waves  on  his  bark  afar, 
The  yelp  ofthe  pack  as  they  round  Drum-liss, 

The  baying  of  Bran  upon  Knock-in-ar, 

The  murmur  of  fountains  below  Slievemis. 

Again  Ossian  writes  of  the  song  of  the  black- 
bird which  greeted  his  ear  in  the  morning  and  of 
the  sounds  he  heard  at  night: 

The  tuneful  tumult  of  that  bird, 

The  belling  deer  on  ferny  steep: 
This  welcome  in  the  dawn  he  heard, 
These  soothed  at  eve  his  sleep. 
No  one,  shut  up  though  he  is  to  a  translation, 
needs  to  be  told  that  this  is  poetry. — Lit.   World. 

*L,iterar3'  History  of  Ireland:  From  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.  D..  M.  R.  I.  A.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons.  1899.  y4-Oo. 

* 

HE  HAD  PRAYED. 
A  writer   in  the    Rochester  Post  Express    tells  a 
good  story  about  an  English  bookseller  of  whom  a 


embodied,"  he    gives  proof   not   only    of  having      lady  inquired  for  one  of  Browning's  works.     The 


read  Windisch,  Zimmer,  D'Arbois  de  Tubaiuville, 
and  other  authorities,  but  also  of  having  every- 
where made  investigations  on  his  own  account. 
Of  special  charm  in  this  section  are  the  elaborate 
tales  of  Deirdre  and  Cuchulain. 


bookseller  answered  that  he  had  given  up  keeping 
Browning,   and,   what  was    more,  he   had    tried  to 
read  him  and  could    make  nothing  out  of    any  of 
his  poems.      ''Indeed!"    the    lady  answered;    and 
then,  being  in  search  of  another  poet,  she  added, 


Two-thirds  of   the    entire    work    are  concerned      "But  you  have   PraeJ?"     "Yes,  indeed,  ma'am.     I 


with  Ireland  previous  to  the  Norman  invasion  in 
May,  1 169.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  writes 
Dr.  Hyde,  "that  for  three  centuries  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  Ireland  produced  nothing  in  art 
literature  or  scholarship  even  faintly  compara- 
ble   to  what  she  achieved  before.     With  the  Nor- 


have  prayed  over  it,  but  still  I  got  no  light." 

Publisher:  Can    you   turn   out  another  book  in 
three    weeks  ?      Author:     Why    so   soon  ?     Pub- 
lisher:  It  will    never   do    to   let   the  public  forget 
you. 
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ACOUISITIONS  OF  TIIH  HRITISII  MUSliUM. 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  British 
Museum,  states  that  in  the  department  of  printed 
books  there  has  been  an  accession  of  some  114,050. 
Among  the  rarites  the  most  notable  acquisitions 
have  been  the  purchase  of  three  Caxtons.  With 
"The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience,"  bought  in  1897  at 
the  first  Ashburnham  sale,  during  the  last  two 
years  the  library  has  obtained  more  Caxtons  than 
from  1851  to  1896.  Strange  to  say,  two  of  the  Cax- 
tons were  found  in  the  library,  and  had  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Maurice  Spalding,  an  anti- 
quary of  the  last  century.  Spalding  was  known 
to  have  had  not  less  then  seven  Caxtons.  Five  of 
these  the  library  now  has.  The  two  new  ones 
are  the  "Parvus  et  magnus  Chato,"  third  edition, 
and  "Ke  curta  Sapientiae,"  both  printed  about 
1481.  Of  each  of  these  works  only  two  copies  are 
known,  apart  from  those  now  in  the  museum. 
The  third  acquisition  of  a  Caxton  made  during 
the  year  is  the  "Proffytes  of  Tribulacyon,"  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  the  third  portion  of  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  This  is  the  second  of 
three  tracts  printed  by  Caxton  in  1490,  and  gen- 
erally, although  without  the  authority  of  Caxton 
himself,  described  as  "A  Booke  of  Divers  Ghostly 
Matters" — a  portion,  therefor,  of  a  collection,  but 
complete  in  itself. 

Ten  rare  Wynkynde  Wordeshave  also  been  pur- 
chased. Dr.  Garnett  tells  of  two  exceedingly  rare 
books  now  in  the  library.  One  was  privately 
printed  at  Naples  in  1487  and  1488;  the  proceeding 
against  Antonello  Petrucci  and  others  for  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Barons  against 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  in  i486,  and  the  in- 
quisition into  the  conspiracy  itself.  These,  per- 
haps the  first  instances  of  the  authorized  publica- 
tion of  judicial  proceedings,  appear  to  have  been 
circulated  among  the  Courts  of  Europe  in  vindi- 
cation of  Ferdinand's  action  against  the  conspir- 
ators. Few  books  of  equal  historical  interest  are 
so  rare.  Three  copies  of  the  first  and  two  of  the 
second  part,  including  those  now  acquired,  are 
known  to  be  in  existence,  but  no  library  except 
the  museum  possesses  both. 

Among  the  new  literary  matter  lately  acquired 
are  the  poems  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallara,  printed 
to  accompany  Tennyson's  own  poems,  but  sup- 
pressed and  apparently  inaccessible  to  the  editors 
of  Hallam's  literary  remains,  since  it  includes 
many  pieces  not  to  be  found  there.  The  acquisi- 
tion has  also  been  made  of  the  first  American  edition 
of  Tennyson,  1846;  of  Sheridan's  presentation  copy 
of  his  "Monody  on  Garrick"  to  Boswell,  and  of  a 
copy  of  the  privately  printed  edition  of  T.  L. 
Peacock's  "Paper  Money  Eyries,"  1837,  which 
have  not  been  completely  reproduced  in  his  col- 
lected works.  Among  curiosities  may  be  especi- 
ally mentioned    a  presentation    copy,  with    auto- 


graph, of  Voltaire's  "Refutation  d'un  ecrit  ano- 
niiue  contre  la  memoire  de  fue  M.  Joseph  Saurin," 
1758,  a  remarkable  tract,  whose  existence  as  a 
separate  publication  seems  to  have  been  unknown; 
Harris's  "Eife  of  Cromwell,"  1772  with  manuscript 
notes  by  W.  Squire,  the  fabricator  of  the  forged 
documents  relating  to  Cromwell,  which  imposed 
upon  Carlyle  testimonials  given  to  Robert  Eon  is 
Stevenson  on  his  candidature  for  the  Professor- 
ship of  Modern  History  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  late  Gen.  Gordon's  memorandum 
on  the  Treaties  of  Berlin  and  San  Stefano,  privately 
printed,  1880. 

* 

ALFKl'D    DH    MUSSHT. 

The  matinee  Alfred  de  Musset,  recently  given 
by  the  Bodiniere,  was  a  great  success.  The  poet 
par  excellence  of  "  I'amour,  les  femmes,  et  les 
fleurs"  is  still  a  living  voice  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. For  over  forty  years  the  annual  pilgrimage 
of  his  disciples  to  his  tomb  at  Pere  Eachaipe  in 
the  beginning  of  "  le  joli  mois  de  mai "  has  been 
piously  continued,  and  this  year  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Hugo  is  reported  to  have  been  honored  with 
less  than  half  the  number  of  the  floral  tributes 
deposited  on  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  But  Hugo 
died  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later;  so 
his  admirers  are  content  to  read  his  works  and 
temporarily  forget  his  anniversary  until  Time's 
mellow  aureole  has  gilded  his  fame.  Though 
Alfred  de  Musset's  last  days  were  troubled  by 
pecuniary  cares  (including  the  expenses  of  his 
own  interment),  the  only  thing  he  asked  of  his 
friends  was  "  a  light  shade"  ove  r  his  grave;  and  the 
willow  which  now  casts  over  his  last  resting-place 
the  "light  shade"  so  pathetically  requested 
was  brought  from  Parana  by  a  South  American 
poet — Hilarip  Escasnba  by  name — who  cheerfully 
undertook  the  long  voyage  in  order  personally  to 
fulfill  the  desire  of  the  poet  whose  works  he  re- 
vered. Apropos  of  this  fact  may  be  mentioned 
the  assertion  that  the  poems  of  De  Musset  and  the 
memoirs  recently  published  by  his  old  house- 
keeper, Adele  Colin,  are  reported  to  have  had 
almost  as  wide  a  circulation  among  foreigners  as 
among  the  poet^s  own  compatriots. 

"But  devious  oft,  from  ev'ry  classic  muse, 
The  keen  collector  meaner  paths  will  choose; 
And  first  the  margin's  breadth  his  soul  employs, 
Pure,  snowy,  broad,  the  type  of  nobler  joys. 
In  vain  might  Homer  roll  the  tide  of  song, 
Or  Horace  smile,  or  TuUy  charm  the  throng; 
If  crost  by  Pallas'  ire,  the  trenchant  blade, 
Or  too  oblique,  or  near  the  edge,  invade. 
The  Bibliomane  exclaims,  with  haggard  eye, 
'No  margin!'  turns  in  haste,  and  scorns  to  buy." 

Ferriar's  Bibuomania. 
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THE  BOOK  LIFTER— TWAIN'S  LONDON  SPEECH. 


The  Book  Lifter. 

You've  heard  of  the  Book  Collector,  the  Book 
Lover,  the  Bookworm, 

The  Book  Maker  and  Book  Seller,  too — each  is 
a  well  known  term. 

The  Book  Man  and  the  Book  Buyer  are  to  us  a 
real  delight, 

But  it's  of  the  bad  Book  Lifter  that  I'm  going 
for  to  write. 

His  smile  is  most  engaging,  and  he  has  a  well 
stocked  mind. 

He's  suave  and  pleasant  spoken  and  particu- 
larly kind; 

But  I  know  his  tricks  and  manners,  and  I 
tremble  when  I  see 

The  odious  Book  Lifter  come  in  to  visit  me. 

He    entertains  me  with  the  latest  literary  chat. 

As  he  scans  my  newest  volumes.  Then  he 
picks  out  this  or  that, 

And  remarks  as  he  is  leaving  with  a  manner  so 
polite, 

"I'll  skim  this  over  hurriedly  and  send  it  back 
to-night." 

But  I  know  the  bad  Book  Lifter's  the  forgetfull- 
est  of  men, 

And  I  know  that  I  shall  never  see  that  bor- 
rowed book  again. 

Or  perhaps,  with  much  apology,  his  case  he 
frankly  states. 

And  begs  a  book  of  reference  to  see  about 
some  dates. 

He'll  return  it  "on  the  morrow,"  but  I  feel  a 
little  glum 

O'er  a  well  defined  conviction  that  to-morrow'll 
never  come. 

Or  perhaps  he's  absent  minded —  doesn't  know 
what  he's  about, 

When  he  pockets  a  small  volume,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, no  doubt. 

Or  he  comes  when  I  am  not  at  home,  and  says 
that  he's  a  friend 

To  whom  at  any  time  most  willingly  my  books 
1  lend. 

Then  he  enters  with  assurance  and  a  deprecat- 
ing smirk, 

And  takes  a  handsome  copy  of  an  illustrated 
work. 

Or  perhaps  he  is  a  writer,  and  some  subject, 
unforseen, 

Necessitates  the  scanning  of  a  current  maga- 
zine; 

He  has  mislaid  his  copy — will  I  kindly  lend 
him  mine? 

Of  course  in  such  emergency  I  really  can't 
decline. 

Or  he  takes  the  newest  novel,  which  I  havn't 
read  myself, 

Or  volume  six  or  seven  from  a  set  upon  the 
shelf; 


Or  one  of  ruy  pet  classics,  or  a  rare  old  Elzevir — 

And  one  by  one  I  sadly  see  my  treasures  disap- 
pear. 

I'm  powerless  to  prevent  them,  for  I  can't  be 
such  a  dunce 

As  to  seem  to  doubt  the  promise,  "This  shall  be 
returned  at  once." 

But  I  sigh  for  some  far  desert  isle  or  lonely  for- 
eign shore, 

Where  the  borrowers  cease  from  borrowing  and 
Book  Lifters  lift  no  more. 


Mark  Twain's  London  Speech. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Authors'  Club,  in  London, 
in  June,  Mark  Twain  was  a  guest  of  honor.  He 
was  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm,  and,  on  rising, 
began  by  humorously  saying  that  it  did  not  em- 
barass  him  to  hear  works  of  his  praised.  It  only 
pleased  and  delighted  hirn.  He  had  not  gone 
past  the  age  when  embarrassment  was  possible, 
it  was  true  enough;  but  he  had  reached  that  age 
where  he  knew  how  to  conceal  it.  It  was  such  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  hear  Sir  Walter  Besant,  who 
was  much  more  competent  than  himself  to  judge 
of  his  work,  deliver  a  judgment  which  was  such 
a  contentment  to  his  spirit.  W^ell,  he  had 
thought  well  of  the  books  himself,  but  he  thought 
more  of  them  now.  It  also  charmed  him  to  hear 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole  deliver  a  similar  judgment, 
and  he  should  treasure  his  remarks  aho;  he 
should  not  discount  them  in  any  possible  way. 
When  he  reported  them  to  his  family  they  would 
lose  nothing.  There  were,  however,  certain  her- 
edities which  came  down  to  them,  and  which 
their  writings  at  the  present  day  might  be 
traced.  He,  for  instance,  read  the  Walpole  Let- 
ters when  he  was  a  boy.  He  absorbed  them, 
gathered  in  their  grace,  wit  and  humor,  and  put 
them  away  to  be  used  by  and  by;  and  one  did 
that  so  unconsciously.  He  was  now  reminded  of 
what  use  those  Letters  had  been  to  him.  They 
must  not  claim  credit  in  America  for  what  was 
given  to  them  so  long  ago.  They  must  only  claim 
that  they  had  trimmed  this,  that  and  the  other, 
and  so  changed  their  appearance  that  they 
seemed  to  be  original.  The  gathering  thus  saw 
what  modesty  he  had  in  stock;  but  it  had  taken 
long  practice  to  get  it  there. 

But  he  must  not  stand  there  talking.  He  had 
meant  merely  to  get  up  and  give  his  thanks  for 
the  pleasant  things  the  preceding  speakers  had 
said.  He  wished  also  to  extend  his  thanks  to  the 
Authors'  Club  for  constituting  him  a  member  at  a 
reasonable  price  per  year,  and  for  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  their  legal  advice.  He  believed  they 
kept  a  lawyer.  He  had  always  kept  a  lawyer, 
too,  though  he  had  never  made  anything  out  of 
him.     It    was  of  service  to    an  author  to  have  a 
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lawyer.  There  was  soiuetliing  so  diagreeable  in 
having  a  personal  contact  with  a  publisher.  It 
was  better  to  work  through  a  lawyer — and  lose 
your  case.  He  understood  that  the  publishers 
had  been  meeting  together.  He  did  not  know 
what  for,  but  possibly  they  were  devising  new 
and  mysterious  ways  of  remunerating  authors. 
He  only  wished  to  thank  them  for  electing  him  a 
member  of  that  club — he  believed  he  had  paid 
his  dues — and  to  thank  them  for  the  pleasant 
things  they  had  said  of  him. 

Last  February,  when  Rudyard  Kipling  was  ill 
in  America,  the  sympathy  which  was  poured  out 
to  him  was  genuine  and  sincere,  and  he  believed 
that  that  which  cost  Kipling  so  much  would 
bring  England  and  America  closer  together.  He 
had  been  proud  and  pleased  to  see  this  growing 
affection  and  respect  between  the  two  countries, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  continue  to  grow,  and 
please  God  it  would  continue  to  grow.  He  trusted 
they  would  leave  to  posterity,  if  they  could  not 
leave  anything  else,  a  friendship  between  Eng- 
land and  America  that  would  count  for  much. 
He  added  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  the  past 
eight  days  in  compiling  a  pun.  He  had  brought 
it  there  to  lay  it  at  their  feet,  and  not  to  ask  for 
their  indulgence,  but  for  their  applause.  It  was 
in  these  words: 

"Since  England  and   America    have  been  joined 
together  in  Kipling, 
May  they  not  be  severed  in  Twain." 

* 
"THE  SOLITARY  VOLUME." 

It  is  rather  strange  that  when  a  certain  work  is 
said  to  be  represented  by  only  one  copy  in  exist- 
ence, which  is  broadly  advertised  as  high-priced, 
or  is  announced  to  have  been  sold  at  a  good  round 
sum,  several  other  copies  almost  instantly  come  to 
life.  The  earliest  known  copy  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
"School  Boy  Lyrics"  realized  on  April  24  last  at 
Sotheby's  the  extraordinary  price  of  ^130.  On 
July  3  last  there  was  sold  three  copies  of  the  same 
booklet  which  had  later  come  to  light  on  the  sale 
of  the  alleged  solitary  volume.  A  few  years  ago 
a  book  collector  offered  a  large  price  for  Mrs. 
Morton's  "The  Power  of  Sympathy,"  said  to  be 
the  first  American  novel.  An  interesting  cir- 
cumstance of  this  work  is  that  the  author's  family 
had  bought  the  entire  edition  and  destroyed  it; 
only  two  copies  were  known  to  be  in  existence — 
one  was  in  possession  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  other  had  been  sold  to  a  collector  for  $36.  The 
owner  of  this  last  refused  to  part  with  it  at  any 
price,  and  the  collector  first  mentioned  had  the 
temerity  to  offer  $500,  for  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
work.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  a  well- 
known  historian  in  1872,  that  "not  a  single  copy 
was  known  to  be  in  existence,  "four  immediately 


presented  themselves  to  the  astonished  bibliophile 
while  one  old  lady  from  Dorchester  sought  an  in- 
terview with  seven  copies  under  her  arm.  It  is 
rather  hazardous  to  announce  "the  solitary  vol- 
ume" unless  you  have  already  ascertained  that  it 
is  solitary  by  offering  to  buy  at  a  good  price  any 
other  that  happens  to  be  in  existence. 

* 

HE    KNEW. 

A  certain  person  who  has  the  greate.st  admira- 
tion for  Bliss  Carman  went  into  one  of  Boston's 
large  book-shops  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  his 
"Songs  of  Vagabondia." 

The  salesman,  utterly  ignorant  of  such  a  per- 
son or  such  a  book,  said:  "I  don't  think  I  have 
them;  who  is  /z<?r  publisher?"  The  information 
was  cheerfully  vouchsafed,  including  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Carman  was  a  man — and  no  fee  was  de- 
manded. But  the  salesman  could  not  find  the 
book,  and  so  appealed  to  a  member  of  the  firm, 
who  in  a  most  superior  manner,  said:  "Of  course 
we  have  it,"  He  went  to  the  back  of  the  shop, 
and  after  rummaging  about  for  some  time  returned 
and  threw  down  on  the  table  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's little  story  "Vagabondia,"  with  a  triumph- 
ant "There!" 

* 

For  Izaak  Walton. 

What  trout  shall  coax  thy  rod  of  yore 

In  Itchen  stream  to  dip? 
What  lover  of  her  banks  restore 

That  sweet  Socratic  lip  ? 
Old  fishing,  and  wishing. 

Are  over  many  a  year. 
O  hush  thee  !  O  hush  thee  f 

Heart  innocent  and  dear. 

Again  the  foamy  shallows  fill. 

The  quiet  clouds  amass. 
And  soft  as  bees  by  Catherine  Hill 

At  dawn  the  anglers  pass, 
And  follow  the  hollow. 

In  boughs  to  disappear. 
O  hjish  thee  !  O  hush  thee  ! 

Heart  iJinocent  ayid  dear. 

Nay,  rise  not  now,  nor  with  them  take 

One  silver-freckled  fool ! 
Time's  newer  breed  bring  each  an  ache 

For  ancient  arts  to  cool ; 
But,  father,  lie  rather 

Unhurt  and  idle  near. 
O  hush  thee  !  O  hush  thee  ! 

Heart  innocent  and  dear. 

While  thought  of  thee  to  men  is  yet 

A  sylvan  playfellow. 
Ne'er  by  thy  marble  they  forget 

In  pious  cheer  to  go. 
As  air  falls,  the  prayer  falls 

O'er  kingly  Winchester: 
"O  hush  thee!  O  hushthee  ! 

Heart  iiinocent  and  dear." 

— Louise  Imogeyi  Guiney. 
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HOW  THEY  BEGAN— PECULIAR  BOOK  ORDERS. 


How  They  Began. 

Young  writers  are  always  interested  to  hear 
how  successful  authors  made  their  beginning  in 
literature,  and  yet  most  of  these  beginnings  are 
prosaic  enough. 

Thomas  Hardy,  for  example,  whom  most  critics 
rank  first  among  English  novelists,  went  through 
none  of  the  romantic  youthful  experiences  that  are 
supposed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  literary  people,  He 
did  not  decide  to  make  authorship  Ins  profession 
till  he  had  devoted  several  years  to  architecture  in 
London,  and  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year.  Then 
he  \\ent  into  the  country,  and  wrote  his  first,  and 
his  worst,  novel.  Each  succeeding  effort  showed 
a  marked  advance.  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree" 
was  the  first  that  attracted  attention.  "A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes,"  the  earliest  that  really  revealed  the 
p.uthor's  powers,  and  "Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles," 
the  book  that  sealed  his  fame.  In  other  words. 
Hardy  worked  slowly  and  deliberately  till  success 
came. 

George  Meredith  had  by  no  means  so  smooth  a 
path.  For  many  years  he  toiled  with  almost  no 
encouragement,  without  even  finding  a  publisher 
Even  now,  though  his  genius  is  acknowledged 
his  books  command  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  purchasers,  and  he  still  keeps  his  position  as  a 
reader  for  a  London  publishing  house. 

Conan  Doyle  began  to  write  in  order  to  employ 
his  time  and  to  make  money  while  waiting  for 
the  patients  that  are  so  slow  to  come  to  young 
physicians.  The  writing  paid  so  much  better 
than  the  patients  that  he  decided  to  devote  his 
career  to  it. 

Anthony  Hope  had  a  similar  experience  while 
waiting  for  clients,  and  he  published  several  books, 
most  of  them,  oddly  enough,  in  the  realistic 
manner,  before  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  living 
authors. 

Among  American  writers,  Mark  Twain  is  one  of 
the  few  whose  success  came  suddenly.  His  "In- 
nocents Abroad" gave  his  work  an  immense  vogue, 
which  he  retains  till  the  present  time.  For  many 
years  he  had  a  fancy  that  he  could  write  only  in 
his  summer  home  at  Elmira,  so  his  literary  output 
was  comparatively  small.  He  recovered  from  this 
delusion,  however,  and  in  recent  years  he  has 
been  extremely  prolific.  He  says  that  writing  is 
no  labor  for  him;  his  thoughts  come  easily,  and 
scribbling  is  mere  play.  He  sometimes  lies  in  bed 
all  day  and  writes  steadily. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  may  be  said  to  owe  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  prose  work  to  a  mere  chance. 
On  returning  from  Venice,  where  he  had  been 
consul  for  four  years,  he  met  a  Boston  publisher 
and  frequently  played  shuffleboard  with  him. 
One  day  he  remarked  that  he  was  bringing  over 
the  manuscript  of  a  book  on  Venetian  life.     The 


publisher  jokingly  remarked  that  his  firm  would 
bring  it  out;  so  Mr.  Howells  gave  him  the  manu- 
script, and  the  book  was  formally  accepted  a  little 
later.     It  made  a  hit,  and  is  still  widely  read. 

Richard  Harding  Davis'  first  success  is  so  recent 
that  many  readers  remember  it.  His  short  story 
of  "Gallagher"  had  not  been  published  a  week 
when  people  began  to  talk  about  it  and  to  ask  if 
the  writer  were  not  related  to  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis.  And  yet  "Gallagher"  had  been  rejected 
by  seven  ed'tors  of  periodicals.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  first  literary  venture  Mr.  Davis  had 
made.  While  in  college  he  liad  contributed  verses 
to  Life  and  he  had  also  written  some  prose 
articles  for  the  newspapers. 

* 

Peculiar  Book  Orders. 

Orders  sent  to  publishers  are  often  of  a  curious 
character.     Mistakes    as    to    titles     are    constant 
jokes  of    the  trade.     "Eaoch    in    a  Garden,"   for 
"Enoch     Arden,"    for  an  example.        Numerous 
orders  are    received  during   the  summer  from  the 
seaside,   such    as    this:  "Pray   send   $25  worth  of 
your   most    approved   recent    fiction.     There    are 
more    ladies  than  gentlemen  in  the  family."     The 
last  paragraph  is  understood  as  a  warning.     Occa- 
sionally, in    a    general    order  of    this    character, 
there  is  added  "Nothing  Frenchy."     An  order  re- 
cently received  and  forwarded  read:  "Send  me  C. 
O.  D.  twenty  pounds  of  general  history."     Some 
natural  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  why  anybody 
should    want    history  by  the  pound.     The  reason 
of  the  purchaser  was  later  understood.     He  was  a 
travelling  salesman  and  fond  of   books.     He  paid 
a    certain    rate  for   freight,  and   was    entitled  to 
carry  in    his   baggage  just    twenty  pounds  more, 
and  so  filled  up  with  history.     Here  is  an  equally 
singular  order:       "Please    send  me  three  feet  and 
seven    inches  of   books,  adapted    to    the    require- 
ments of  the  patients  in    the Hospital."     This 

order  was  given  by  a  well  known  philanthropist, 
who  visits  many  charitable  institutions  in  New 
York.  Whenever  he  sees  a  vacant  shelf  in  the 
library  of  a  hospital  he  takes  out  a  foot-rule,  and, 
calculating  the  gap,  sends  out  an  order  for  books, 
limiting  it  to  a  fixed  linear  measurment.  During 
his  useful  life  this  man  has  filled  up  a  thousand 
or  more  yards  of  shelving  in  hospitals  with  good 
books. 

"Searching  in  St.  Louis  for  a  de  luxe  copy  of 
'Trilby,'  I  called  at  Bolands' — the  largest  and  old- 
est establishment  in  that  city — and,  on  asking  if 
they  had  a  copy,  received  the  answer,  "we  have 
du  Maurier's  'Trilby,'  but  do  not  keep  Deluxe's." 
This  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  inquiry  for  an  epi- 
demic (academic)  dictionary,  which  startled  a 
Kansas  City  book  clerk." 


concerning  catalogues. 

Concerning  Catalogues. 
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At  a  time  when  too  much  is  done  for  the  inas- 
siduous,  roving  reader;  when  the  tendency  Is 
entirely  towards  frangible,  even  friaVjle,  reading 
matter;  one  hesitates  to  commend  to  those  that 
love  literature  the  merits  of  catalogues.  And 
yet  a  catalogue — a  thing  that  costs  nothing,  a 
thing  rescued  possibly  from  the  waste-paper  bas- 
ket— may  be  more  stimulative  of  pleasant  thought 
and  fancy,  may  launch  the  mind  on  longer  and 
more  eventful  voyages  across  the  sea  of  memory 
than  can  many  an  expensive  and  well-bound 
book.  The  catalogue  itself  is  nothing;  its  strength 
is  in  its  profusion  of  potentialities,  of  words  that 
stand  for  facts.  One  is  continually  reminded. 
Reminded  of  what  ?     Of  a  thousand  things. 

Keats  has  told  us    what  fancy  can  do  (provided 
you  have  it)  to  alleviate  a  winter  night. 
She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 
Beauties  that  the  earth  bath  lost. 

But  if  you  have  it  not — if  your  own  unaided 
resources  are  powerless  in  drear  December  to 
re-create  the  pomps  of  June — there  is  a  .sure  pass- 
port to  those  joys.  A  catalogue  of  roses.  The 
tender  poetry,  the  rich  extravagance,  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  a  rose-grower's  list  cannot  miscarry. 
Wherever  the  eye  alights  it  is  gladdened.  At  the 
head  of  all  -  Abel  Carriere:  "Dark  velvety  crim- 
son, with  fiery  red  center,  perfect  form,  handsome 
foliage."  A  line  or  so  lower — Alfred  Colomb: 
"Brilliant,  light  scarlet  crimson,  large,  full  and 
globular,  a  magnificent  rose  of  superb  shape,  very 
fragrant.''  Ah,  those  Frenchmen!  How  is  Mon- 
sieur Boncenne  described?  "Dark  velvety  crim- 
son, superb,  one  of  the  best  dark  roses."  Could 
anything  be  better?  we  ask  ourselves,  and  come 
forthwith  upon  the  Baron  de  Bonstetten:  "Vel- 
vety, blackish  crimson;  an  improved  Monsieur 
Boncenne!"  Thus  the  rose-grower  lures  one  on; 
next  year  there  will  be  an  improved  Baron  de 
Bonestetten. 

What  must  one  do  for  one's  own  name  to  be 
whispered  to  the  coming  ages  by  the  breath  of  a 
rose?  In  imperial  action,  to  conquer  the  Soudan 
would  seem  not  to  be  enough,  for  there  is  no 
bloom,  free-flowering  or  rampant,  velvety  or 
superb,  known  as  Lord  Kitchener.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  chrysanthemum:  "A 
very  large  Japanese,  with  very  broad  florets. 
Bright  golden,  chestnut  bronze,  with  golden  am- 
ber, reverse  florets,  long  and  drooping,  forming  a 
very  deep  and  graceful  flower.  One  of  the 
grandest  novelties  of  the  season."  But  the  rose, 
the  rose  !  How  does  one  commend  one's  name  to 
the  grower  of  roses?  One  apparently  need  not 
be  a  professed  lover  of  the  flower,  for  Charles 
Lamb,  who  cared  little  for  the  garden,  has  the 
honor;  and  so  has  Socrates,  who  preferred  hem- 
k^k.     The   Charles  Lamb  is  a  "goft  cherry  rose, 


very  bright;"  wliich  sounds  far  more  like  Leigh 
Hunt.  Socrates  is  "coppery  bronze  shaded  with 
pink."  Among  other  literary  roses  one  finds 
Lord  Macaulay,  "Variable,  from  scarlet  crim.son  to 
rich  plum;"  Lord  Bacon,  "Deep  crimson,  shaded 
with  velvety  black,  blooming  abundantly;"  Chas. 
Darwin,  "A  rich  brownish  crim.son,  perfectly  re- 
flexed  and  imbricated;"  John  Stuart  Mill  (a  rose 
may  bear  any  name),  "A  bright,  clear  red,  beauti- 
ful form."  But  the  mystery  of  rose-christening 
is  still  thick.  Why  is  there  no  Shakespeare,  no 
Thackeray,  and  especially  no  Waller?  Among 
the  living  the  honor  is  given  only  to  Royalty, 
to  Dean  Hole  (as  is  fitting),  to  statesmen,  to  war- 
riors, and  to  enviable  ladies.  Authors  are  not 
recognized  until  they  are  dead.  There  is  a  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  with  a  character  that  should 
rejoice  the  truly  blue:  "Rich  crimson,  constantly 
in  flower,  semi-double,  a  very  beautiful  variety." 
But  the  sweetest  names  are  the  French:  "Souve- 
nir de  Mahnaison,"  "Camille  de  Rohan,"  "Eu- 
gene Verdier,"  "Gloire  de  Dijon,"  "Marechal 
Niel,"  "Maurice  Bernardin,"  "Depuy  Jamain," 
"General  Jaqueminot,"  "Flora  Labonnard," 
"Prosper  Laugier."  "La  Boule  d'Or."  What  poig- 
nant memories  must  such  names  bring  to  the 
English  exile  in  arid  wastes  abroad,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian "Fever  Never"  or  the  brumal  fastnesses  of 
the  Yukon. 

These  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost. 

So    also  will  the  pages  of   a    cricket-outfitter's 
list;    but  whereas    the   poetry  of   the   rose   list   is 
lyric,  that  of  Wi.sden's  is  epic.     The  post  brought 
me,  one  morning  last  winter,  "Wisdeu's  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  1899,"  with  its  wonderful  array  of 
old,  scarred,  and   honorable  bats.     They  stand   in 
eloquent    pairs,  two    couples  to    the    page;  they 
are    cracked    and    splintered,    and    pegged    and 
bound;  and  on  each  is  the  short  and  simple  testi-  • 
mony  of  some  mighty  cricketer.     Cricketers   who 
write  letters  do  not  waste  words.     "The  best  bat 
I  ever  used,"  is  the  laconic  tribute   paid  by  poor 
George  Ulyett  of  Sheffield  to  a  "Crawford's  Patent 
Exceller."     Six  words  onlj-,  but  how  tremendous 
their  force.     The  best  bat  ever  used  by  that  geni- 
al giant  now  gone  forever,  the  hero  of  a  thousand 
matches,  the  darling  of  Yorkshire's  three  ridings 
and   the  terror  of   every  other  county!     Turning 
on,  you  come  upon  a  bruised  and  buflfed  relic  with 
several  black' bands.     "This  old  bat,"  says  the  in- 
scription, "has  done  wc^nderful  service.     I  playt-d 
with  it  both  with  Lord  Sheffield's  and   Mr.  Stod- 
dart's  teams,  and  three  summers  at  home.     It  was 
the  best  bat   I    ever  played   with.      In  first-class 
cricket    alone    more    than    3,500  runs    must  have 
been  made  from  it."     And  now  it  lies  idle,  resting 
until  the  day  of  dissolution.     The  writer  of  these 
yyoffi?  is    "Johnny"    Briggs.     Turning   on   again. 
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Brown's  "grave  digger"  is  before  you  —  the  bat 
with  which  Brown  of  Driffield  made  his  140  for 
Mr.  Stoddart's  Australian  team  in  1895.  "Brown 
often  has  a  look  at  it  when  in  London,"  says  the 
catalogue.  Had  it  been  mine  (and  my  runs)  it 
should  never  have  left  my  po.ssession.  But  crick- 
eters are  more  generous  than  ordinary  persons. 

To  certain    temperaments   a  mere  list  of   roses 
would,  in    default  of  the   flowers  themselves,  be 
more  satisfying  than  a  description  of  those  flowers 
from  the  pen  of  the  richest  writer  —  the  pen  of, 
say,  Dean   Farrar.      The   catalogue,  so  to  speak, 
touches  the    button,  and    yourself  does  the    rest. 
Sometimes    a    catalogue    transcends    the    event. 
Compare  with  the  noise  and  unrest  of  the  auction- 
room  the  quiet  pencilling  of  a  book-sale  inventory 
secure   in  an  arm-chair.      Again  the   compiler  of 
catalogues  (such  ig  human   optimism)  is  rarely  a 
realist;  he  prefers  to  overlook  blemishes  and  frac- 
tures, stains  and    incompleteness.      Thus   to   the 
arm-chaired  student  of  the  list  every  book  is  fair 
and  uncropped,  whereas  the  purchaser  may  have 
many    imperfections   beneath    his    faltering    eye. 
Similarly   there  are   programs  which   are  more  al- 
luring than  the  performances  to  which  they  point. 
Many  persons  on  a  return  visit  to  Barnum's  must 
have  found  the  welter  of  superlatives  in  Olympia's 
astounding  official  pamphlet  a  good  substitute  for 
feats  which  familiarity  had  rendered  unexciting. 
The  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  curled  himself 
in  a  metal  ball  and  rolled  himself  to  the  summit  of 
a  spiral  staircase  could  surprise  but  once,  whereas 
the  adjectives  employed  to  describe  his  achieve- 
ment   surprised   continually.       There    are    many 
stories   more   notable    in  their   chapter   headings 
than  in  themselves — Ainsworth's,  for  example.     I 
never  tire  of    reading  those  full-bodied  promises. 
"How  Queen  Mary  visited  the  Lion's  Tower;  how 
Magog  gave  his  dame  a  lesson;  and  how  Xit  con- 
quered a    monkey  and  was  worsted    by   a  bear;" 
"How  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was   confronted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  the  torture  chamber" — these 
are  ever  interesting;  but  the  text  of  "The  Tower 
of  London"  I  have,  I  feel  sure,  done  with  forever. 

A  like  pleasure  may  come  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents in  a  collection  of  poetry,  but  particularly 
from  an  index  of  first  lines.  I  remember  once 
picking  up  the  publisher's  circular  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bullen's  volumes,  "Lyrics  from  the  Song-Books  of 
the  Elizabethan  Age,"  and  being  almost  as  much 
fascinated  by  the  index  of  first  lines  which  it  con- 
tained as  afterwards  by  the  poems  in  their  en- 
tirety. Indeed,  in  several  cases  the  first  line  is 
more  satisfying  than  the  complete  lyric,  for  the 
Elizabethans  had  a  special  genius  for  beginnings. 
In  the  first  line  the  great  poet  and  little  poet  may 
meet  on  common  ground;  it  is  only  in  the  sequel 
that  they  are  distinguished,  and  you  learn  which 
has  the  finer  note,  which  the  true  staying  power, 


On  the  threshold  there  is  equality.  "There  is  a 
garden  in  her  face;"  "A  little,  pretty,  bonnie  lass 
was  walking;"  "Come,  sorrow,  come,  sit  down  and 
mourn  with  me;"  "Lie  down,  poor  heart,  and  lie 
awhile  with  grief;"  "My  thoughts  are  winged  with 
hopes,  my  hopes  with  love;"  "The  cypress  curtain 
of  the  night  is  spread;"  "Arise,  my  thoughts,  and 
mount  you  with  the  sun;"  "Care  for  thy  soul  as 
thing  of  greatest  price" — these  are  a  few  of  the 
circular's  first  lines.  The  book,  of  course,  leaves 
the  circular  far  behind,  yet  I  find  I  have  been 
treasuring  its  few  pages  for  six  years. 

To  a  mind  at  all  active  or  curiousan  odd  number 
of  Dr.  Wright's  "English  Dialect  Dictionary"  can 
be  very  absorbing.  For  solace  less  academical 
there  is  an  artless  and  unexacting  paper  which 
can  impart  more  delight  than  anything  produced 
by  the  deliberate  fusion  of  Fleet  Street  intellects. 
This  is  the  sturdy  little  catalogue  of  wants  and 
redundancies  called  "The  Bazaar"  —  or,  rather, 
"The  Exchange  and  Mart,"  for  "The  Bazaar"  is 
the  paper  proper,  which  is  little;  while  "The 
Exchange  and  Mart,"  is  its  advertisement  supple- 
ment, which  is  everything.  Like  a  flourishing 
rose  on  an  insignificant  manetti  stock,  the  supple- 
ment puts  forth  the  blossoms,  while  the  parent 
unobtrusively  avoids  the  eye.  These  blossoms 
have  a  variety  of  which  one  cannot  tire.  Adver- 
tisers from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  meet 
there  to  accommodate  each  other.  Magic-lanterns 
are  offered  there  for  guinea-pigs,  bicycles  as  good 
as  new  for  sitting-hens,  complete  sets  of  the 
"Penny  Encyclopaedia"  for  double-barrelled 
guns,  old  Broadwoods  for  young  spaniels.  One 
need  require  nothing  oneself  to  find  the  prettiest 
amusements  in  the  desiderata  of  others.  One 
reads  and  reads,  and  knows  neither  fatigue  nor 
satiety;  section  gives  way  to  section,  and  the  miles 
are  eaten  up  until  the  haven  is  reached,  and  the 
real  life  takes  the  place  of  the  half-life  of  the  train. 
Taken  seriatim  "The  Exchange  and  the  Mart" 
will  last  you  from  St.  Pancras  to  New  York,  from 
Exeter  to  Paddington,  from  Chatham  to  Ludgate 
Hill.  It  is  the  best  railway  reading.  I  can  de- 
light in  it  when  I  cannot  read  the  "Rock." 

Kindred  pleasure  may  be  extracted  from  the  il- 
lustrated advertisements  of  houses  in  the  paper 
called  Country  Life.  It  is  nothing  that  one's  own 
larci.  and  penates  are  permanently  settled  in  a 
London  street;  that  need  not  diminish  fascinated 
interest  in  eligible  manor-hou.ses  in  Surrey  or 
unique  moated  granges  in  Kent.  You  can  still 
choose  or  reject — the  unassailable  privilege  of  the 
reader  of  catalogues.  "Too  damp"  is  one;  "Too 
overgrown,"  another;  and  "I  don't  care  much  for 
that  gable,"  you  say  of  a  third.  And  then  comes 
the  ideal.  "What  is  the  agent's  address?  Oh, 
well,  perhaps  it  does  not  matter.  .  .  ."  An  author 
must  be  successful,  indeed,  if  his  local  color  can 
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so  bring  the  country  before  one  as  these  three  or 
four  pages  of  photographs  can. 

Private  enterprise  has  provided  "The  Exchange 
and  the  Mart"  with  at  least  one  worthy  companion. 
In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better;  for  "The 
Exchange  and  the  Mart"  is  without  personal  char- 
acter, whereas  "The  Amateur  Trader,"  the  period- 
ical catalogue  of  curiosities  which  Miss  Millard  of 
Teddington  prepares  for  her  clients,  is  a  work  of 
abounding  individuality.  "With  sweet  variety 
your  taste  I'll  please,"  is  Miss  Millard's  motto  and 
achievement.  The  copy  of  the  "Amateur  Trad- 
er" which  I  quote  from  has,  by  way  of  preface, 
some  of  the  compliments  which  have  been  paid  to 
its  strenuous  editor.  "A  Viennese  gentleman 
says:  'Your  brilliant  talents;'"  "A  New  York  col- 
lectorsays:  'There  is  a  snap  and  earnestness  about 
your  communication  and  catalogue  —  not  a  usual 
characteristic;'"  "A  I,ancashire  lady  says:  'Your 
letters  are  delightful  reading — marvels  of  style, 
diction,  easy  grace,  and,  may  I  add?  erudition." 
A  catalogue  thus  graced  at  the  portal  would  fail 
indeed  were  it  uneutertaining.  Miss  Millard  has 
something  of  everything,  and  snap  and  earnest- 
ness, as  the  New  York  gentleman  said,  behind 
all.  More,  she  has  poetry,  as  we  see  in  this  entry: 

SAMPLERS.  A  small  lot  of  pretty  specimens 
of  late  last,  and  early  this  century,  of  more  or  less 
quaint  designs,  the  work  of  several  childish  fin- 
gers. In  handling  these  samplers  one  must  con- 
fess to  a  tender  and  pathetic  feeling  in  having  the 
poet's  words  vividly  brought  to  mind: — 

Long  laid  to  rest  the  patient's  hands 
That  played  with  formal  tints; 

And  faded  are  the  silken  strands, 
As  sad  and  sallow  chintz. 

Prices  vary  from  half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea. 

And  in  this: 

BLUE  Worcester  China  bead  bracelet  and 
pair  of  aigrettes,  possible  date  1760 — so,  judg- 
ing by  the  mountings,  and  judging  by  the  color — 
•'heavenly  blue,"  denoting  "constancy,"  could 
they  not  have  been  ordered  by  a  love-sick  swain 
of  the  period  as  an  injuctive  present  to  his  lady- 
love to  beware  of  inconstancy?  This  is  the  story 
they  conjure  up  to  the  writer  of  this,  who  vividly 
sees  back  to  it  all.  Let  the  mere  Philistine  gain- 
say it!     4I.  4s. 

The  transition  from  dreamy  fancy  to  bald  com- 
merce is  as  abrupt  as  a  cab  accident;  but  who 
would  resent  it?     Again: 

NAPOLEONIC.  When  you  seriously  com- 
mence to  build  up  a  collection  I  will  be  ready 
greatly  to  enrich  it.  The  very  continuous  ro- 
mance of  the  life  of  this  delightfully  human  and 
grandly  historical  "Soldier  of  Fortune,"  with  his 
dignity  and  his  frailties,  his  magnanimity,  and  his 
petty  meannesses,  his  intrepid  bravery  and  his 
contemptible  cowardice,  is  alone  so  complete  with 
fascination  that  I  never  can  understand  why  this 
distinctly  characterized  mortal  is,  so  to  speak, 
passed  over  coldly,  whilst  so  many  insipid  charac- 
ters are  gushed  about  ridiculously,  in  a  compara- 
tive sense. 


Miss  Millard  when  she  has  amassed  I  he  fortune 
that  must  inevital)ly  be  the  reward  of  her  energy, 
should  take  to  literature.     The  ball  is  at  her  feet. 

Another  catalogue  which  has  the  stamp  of  per- 
sonality is  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's.  Mr.  Dobell  en- 
riches the  concluding  pages  of  his  list  of  second 
hand  books  with  passages  of  his  reading  and  ten- 
der little  poems  of  his  own  composing,  even 
translations  from  Heine  and  three-lined  pretti- 
nesses  in  a  Japanese  measure  called  the  Ilaikai. 
Bat  catalogues,  to  be  on  occasion  the  best  possible 
reading,  do  not  actually  need  such  embellishment. 
A  book  catalogue  indeed  is  self-sufl5cient. 

Of   the  delectation  which  accompanies  the  lei- 
surely examination,  pencil  in  hand,  of  a  second 
hand    bookseller's   list  something   has   just    been 
said.      In  the   recesses  of   an   arm-chair  one  can 
become  the  owner  of  first  folios  without  even  the 
exertion  of   nodding.     By  a    stroke  of   the  plum- 
bago whatever  is  most  desirable  on  Mr.  Quaritch's 
shelves  becomes  (in  fancy)your  own,  and  America, 
to  the   joy  of   Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  has,  in  the  street 
idiom,  never  a  "look  in."     "Gerard's  Herball,  2I.?" 
"Yes,  I  may  as  well  have  that;"  and  the  proprie- 
tary   cross    springs    into    being   on    the    margin. 
"Dame   Juliana    Berner's    Boke    of  St.    Alban's?" 
"And  I  will  have  that  too" — another  cross.     "John 
Florio's  Montaigne,  quarto."     "Ah!  at  last!"    And 
so  one  goes   on.     What  it  is  like  actually  to  buy 
from  Mr.  Quaritch's  list  I  have  no  notion.     Such 
purchases  as    I    have  made  of   him  were    carried 
through  one-sidedly,  in  a  not  strictly   commercial 
manner,  for   the  library  of   a  castle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees;  hence  I  can  speak  only  as  a 
poor  man.     A  poor  man  with  a  book  catalogue  is 
a    feasting  Barmecide,    yet  without    his    haste    to 
despatch  the  meal.     Or,  rather,  he  is  as  one  who 
through  the  panes  of   a  sealed   window  watches 
without  envy  a  procession  of  those  dishes  of  which 
he    may   not   partake.      Without    envy.      For,  if 
covetousness  at  all  worthy  the  name  takes  part  in 
his  feelings,  he  can  never  know  the  enjoyment  of 
catalogues  to  the   full.     A  mild,  well  ordered  in- 
clination may  be  his  to  add  sauce  to  the  perusal, 
but    nothing  more;    he  must    be  utterly    without 
rancour  that  others  are  richer  than  he. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

An  anecdote  of  Leigh  Hunt,  once  related  by 
"Orioii"  Home,  lately  appeared  in  print  for  the 
first  time.  Horne,  on  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  win- 
ter, went  to  see  Hunt,  and  found  him  in  a  large 
room  with  a  large,  old-fashioned  fireplace.  He 
had  dragged  his  piano  on  to  the  hearth,  close  to  a 
large  fire,  leaving  only  room  for  himself  and  his 
chair,  and  was  playing  with  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment. "My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Horne,  "are  you 
aware  that  you  are  ruining  your  piano  forever 
and  ever  in  that  heat  ?"  "I  know— I  know," 
murmured  Hunt,  "but  it  is  delicious  !" 
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A  Second-Class  Novel. 

General  Grayle  was  a  hard,  resolute,  sensible 
man,  and  he  was  a  disciplinarian  by  inclination 
and  training.  He  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and 
three  daughters;  and  William  Grayle,  who  was 
the  youngest  son,  and  the  cleverest  lad,  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor  when  he  was  seventeen. 
William  detested  the  solicitor  and  the  office  and 
the  law,  but  none  of  the  young  Grayles  thought 
seriously  of  gainsaying  the  General,  so  William 
cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  means  of  proving  to 
his  father  that  he  could  make  money  without  the 
law's  aid,  and  to  this  end  "Dennis  O'Hara'" — 
who  was  William  Grayle  now  out  of  his  teens  and 
commencing  his  twenties — wrote  a  novel.  He 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  upon  it,  but  when 
it  had  been  rejected  by  four  leading  firms  of  pub- 
lishers he  was  very  much  discouraged,  and  put 
the  manuscript  aside.  By  this  time  he  was  out  of 
his  articles.  Then  General  Grayle  caught  a  heavy 
cold,  which  developed  into  bronchitis,  and,  as  he 
angrily  refused  to  "coddle,"  he  died  after  a  week's 
illness,  and  four  months  later  his  sons  received 
;^6ooo  each  from  the  executors  appointed  by  his 
will. 

William  asked  himself  anxiously  what  he  was 
to  do  with  the  money.  It  was  his  ambition  to  live 
in  the  country  and  hunt;  but  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  doing  so  on  the  interest  which  ^6000 
would  safely  bring  in,  and  to  spend  the  capital 
would  be  madness.  He  could  not  conquer  his 
aversion  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  put  his  capital  and  his  ener- 
gies into  some  business  which  might  bring  in 
big  profits  rapidly.  And  then  an  idea  occurred 
to  William  Grayle.  Why  should  he  not  enter  a 
publishing  firm,  and  learn  what  sort  of  books 
really  do  sell,  and  why  a  mysterious  insuperable 
obstacle  seemed  to  stand  between  hard-working 
Dennis  O'Hara  and  publication,  which  was  Den- 
nis' only  means  of  advancement  ? 

So  Mr.  William  Grayle  attended  smoking  con- 
certs assiduously  and  was  introduced  in  due 
course  to  a  half-dozen  journalists  and  a  couple  of 
elists,  and  he  asked  questions  in  a  quiet  way 
when  he  saw  his  opportunity.  As  the  result  he 
confided  his  purpose  to  a  literary  agent,  but  re- 
quested him  not  to  reveal  the  identity  of  Dennis 
O'Hara  and  William  Grayle.  Four  months  later 
William  became  the  junior  partner  of  Mr.  Albert 
Guddle,  who  had  recently  severed  his  connection 
with  the  well-known  firm  of  Gunning,  Guddle 
and  Hooker,  and  had  established  an  independent 
publishing  business. 

Grayle  learned  a  great  deal — a  very  great  deal 
— in  the  course  of  the  next 'three  months,  and 
then  Dennis  O'Hara  sat  down  in  his  club  one 
night  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Messrs.  Guddle 
9nd  Grayle,  to  whom   he   despatched    his   manu- 


script novel  by  parcel  post  the  same  evening.  On 
the  following  morning  when  Mr.  \Villiam  Grayle 
entered  the  senior  partner's  room  to  talk  over 
various  matters  of  business  he  found  Mr.  Guddle 
listlessly  turning  over  the  pages  of  O'Hara's 
manuscript. 

"I  say,  Grayle,"  Mr.  Guddle  began  in  a  dis- 
contented voice,  "Belfer's  ill,  or  says  he  is"  (Mr. 
Belfer  "read"  for  the  firm  of  Guddle  and  Grayle), 
'and  here  are  half  a  score  of  manuscripts.  It's  a 
waste  of  time  to  keep  them  hanging  about.  Seven 
or  eight  of  'em  have  been  all  round  the  trade 
already,  as  I  can  see  by  the  edges.  You  might 
just  glance  at  the  first  few  pages  and  the  last 
chapter,  Grayle,  if  you  can  find  time,  and  then 
keep  'em  a  week  or  ten  days  and  send  'em  back 
with  a  form  unless  you  see  something  that  strikes 
you  as  very  extraordinary.  But  here  are  a  couple 
that  may  be  worth  something.  Here's  a  Christ- 
massy kind  of  a  yarn  by  Miss  Bookham.  Rather 
short  and  trueky,  and  it's  been  serialized,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  built  for  a  girls'  serial,  but  it  might 
do  for  one  of  our  Christmas  books.  Good  aunts, 
you  know,  give  her  stories  to  their  nieces.  And 
she's  not  an  agency  woman,  so  I  daresay  we  can 
get  her  cheap.  And  then  there's  this  thing  by  a 
man  called  O'Hara — never  heard  of  him.  He 
writes  a  fist  rather  like  your  own,"  Mr.  Guddle 
continued,  pointing  to  the  manuscript,  "so  per- 
haps you  can  read  it;  for  I  can't  get  on  very  well 
with  it.  I  wish  these  unknown  authors  would 
get  their  stufi"  typewritten.  Anyhow,  the  manu- 
script is  clean  and  looks  pretty  new,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  let  a  good  thing  slip." 

"I'll  read  it  with  pleasure,"  said  William  Grayle. 

Ten  days  later  he  presented  to  Mr.  Guddle  a 
report  on  O'Hara's  novel.  It  was  a  favorable 
report  on  the  whole,  but  Grayle  believed  that 
it  was  just;  for  he  was  a  proud  young  man  and 
conscientious  in  his  way,  and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  unheard  all  his  life  rather  than 
obtain  a  hearing  by  unduly  vaunting  his  work. 
With  the  report  he  handed  the  manuscript  to 
Mr.  Guddle.  The  senior  partner  read  the  report 
attentively. 

"H'm,  not  bad,"  he  remarked,  and  then  he 
raised  the  manuscript  in  one  hand  and  judged  its 
weight.  "It's  rather  a  slab,"  he  said.  And  then 
he  began  to  speak  of  other  matters,  and  did  not 
revert  to  the  subject  of  O'Hara's  novel  at  that 
season.  But  a  month  later,  when  Mr.  Belfer  had 
been  at  work  again  for  some  little  time,  Mr. 
Guddle  mentioned  the  matter  once  more. 

"Belfer's  had  a  look  at  O'Hsra's  novel,"  said  the 
senior  partner  to  Mr.  Grayle,  "and  his  report  is 
more  favorable  than  yours.  He  likes  the  stuff. 
You  mustn't  think,  you  know,  Grayle,  that  I  don't 
rely  on  your  judgment,  but  you  aren't  in  the 
writing  line  yourself,  and    you    haven't   had  any- 
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thing  like  Belfer's  experience.  I've  read  a  good 
deal  of  the  yarn  myself.  It's  good  solid  work, 
though  I'm  not  inclined  to  think  it  will  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  However,  it's  safe,  and  I'm  dis- 
posed to  take  it  as  a  second-class  novel." 

"What's  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  William  Grayle,  with 
genuine  interest. 

'•Well,  you  see,"  replied  Mr.  Guddle,  "I  do 
about  twenty  of  'em  in  the  year,  and  they  go  to 
pay  salaries  and  postage,  and  so  on.  There  are 
the  books  you  push  and  boom  if  you  can.     Those 

are  the  first-class  novels.  There's and  there's 

;  as  you  know,  we  publish  for  both.  Some- 
times there's  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  as  you've  seen; 
but  they're  both  big  pots  and  both  agency  men, 
and  of  course  the  agents  know  pretty  well  what's 
in  a  book  to  a  fraction,  and  they  see  that  the 
author  gets  a  jolly  big  suck  at  the  orange.  That's 
their  interest.     I  don't  blame   the  agents,  as  men 

of  business:  naturally  they  want  a  big  turnover  to  the  trade;  and  he  must  be  told  it's  generous, 
to  take  their  commission  on  and  a  paying  clientele,  for  we  might  like  to  see  his  next— well, 
and  they're  quite  right  to  get  both  if  they  can.  if  I  pay  him  lo  per  cent  after  500  copies,  and  pay 
But  agency  is  death  on  the  grand  old  profits  that  him  on  2 so  or  thereabouts  he'll  get  about  £-]  los., 
there  nsed  to  be  for  us,  Grayle,  and  it's  a  fact  that  and  I  shall  do  very  well  indeed.  And  it  '11  be  bet- 
out  of  three  books  I  published  for ,  I  lost  over 

one.  A  thumping  advance,  you  know,  on  account 
of  a  25  per  cent  royalty  rising  to  17^  percent, 
and  only  the  English    volume    rights.     Well,  the 


advertising— I'll  spend  that  in  cash.  I'll  have 
1000  copies  printed,  and  I'll  bind  250  at  once  and 
the  rest  as  needed.  I  may  sell  a  few  to  the  colo- 
nies and  a  small  edition  to  America.  But  no 
expense,  mind  me,  after  the  first  1000;  no  taking 
moulds — it's  wise  but  strict  economy  that  does  it 
with  second-class  novels,  Grayle.  Liberate  the 
type  and  go  on  to  the  next.  The  book  will  cost 
me  from  ^^80  to  ^85  all  told,  and  it  will  bring  in 
;^i2o  to  ^125;  I  can  make  sure  of  that.  Now,  if 
I  bad  to  pay  the  author  a  royalty  of  a  shilling  a 
copy  on  the  published  price  of  the  six  shilling 
edition,  and  to  account  to  him  for  750  copies,  it 
would  cost  me  ;^37  los.  to  settle  up  with  the 
author,  and  where  should  I  be  unless  I  pushed 
the  book  ?  And  then  it  wouldn't  be  a  safe  sec- 
ond-class novel.  But  if  I  pay  him  10  per  cent  on 
the  published  price — and  mind  you,  Grayle,  that's 
generous;  it's  the  published    price,  not   the  price 


second  of  the  books  was  overweighted,  and  I  lost 
— not  much,  but  still  I  lost.  So  it's  a  speculation, 
and  publishing  for  the  big  men  means  hard  work 
and  anxious  work  sometimes;  and  you've  got  to 
make  the  small  fry  help  to  pay  staff  expenses  and 
bring  in  sums  that  are  more  or  less  trifling  but 
certain—  no  risk,  no  worry,  and  no  hard  work. 
Now,  O'Hara  is  just  that  man.  And  he's  not  an 
agency  man,  so  if  we  offer  him  a  deferred  roy- 
alty after,  say,  500  copies,  the  chances  are  he'll 
take  it. 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Grayle. 
''Surely  if  a  book's  good  enough  to  publish  it's 
worth  pushing." 

"Oh,  certainly,  to  the  extent  of  750  or  1000 
copies,"  replied  Mr.  Guddle,  "but  not  beyond, 
unless  it's  a  safe  sale  from  the  very  first.  And, 
taking  them  in  the  lump,  it  would  mean  a  loss  to 
push  these  minor  works  beyond  that.  Every 
now  and  then,  in  the  lump,  you  get  a  book  that 
has  a  much  bigger  sale  in  it,  if  it  were  pushed; 
but  ordinarily,  if  you  were  to  put  ;^2o  or  £2i^ 
extra  into  advertising  a  minor  work  and  a  lot  of 
time  and  energy  into  shoving  it  along — well,  you 
wouldn't  do  what  I  call  really  satisfactory  busi- 
ness with  two  out  of  three.  So  the  best  thing  is 
to  clump  'em  in  altogether,  regard  'em  as  safeties, 
and  deal  with  'em  all  in  the  same  way.  The 
quality  of  this  yarn  of  O'Hara's  will  get  it  an  easy 
sale  of  750  copies  in  England.  I  never  stint  my 
second-class  books  unduly,  and  I'll  spend  £\o  in 


ter  for  him,"  added  Mr.  Guddle  with  a  chuckle 
and  a  wink;  "won't  lead  him  into  extravagance, 
or  make  him  think  he  can  live  by  authorship,  and 
if  he  comes  here  with  another  book,  he'll  come  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind.  Why,  some  smallish 
firms  live  entirely  by  publishing  second-class 
books  in  this  way." 

"But  isn't  it  just  a  tiny  bit  hard  on  the  author?" 
asked  William  Grayle  dryly,  "to  be  condemned  to 
a  kind  of  fiasco  beforehand  ?" 

"My  dear  Grayle,"  said  Mr.  Guddle,  "I  set  up 
in  business  as  a  commercial  man,  not  as  a  philan- 
thropist or  art-patron.  I  carry  on  my  trade  on  the 
usual  business  principles  ;  I  make  as  much  money 
as  I  can,  where  I  can,  and  how  I  can.  I  give  an 
author  as  little  for  a  book  as  he'll  take.  Hang  it 
all,  if  a  man  wanted  to  sell  you  houses  or  horses 
or  dogs,  you'd  get  'em  as  cheap  as  you  could, 
wouldn't  you  ?  It's  the  vendor's  lookout;  if  he's 
got  any  sense  he  knows  how  business  men  deal. 
And  it's  a  competitive  world,  Grayle,  and  either 
you  can  make  a  fortune  in  this  business  as  a  com- 
mercial man,  or  leave  it  alone  and  drop  out  and 
see  others  do  it.  Well,  we're  giving  a  lot  of  time 
to  a  second-class  novel.  Will  you  write  to  this 
man  O'Hara  and  offer  him  10  per  cent  on  the 
published  price  after  500  copies  have  been  sold  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course  I'll  make  the  offer,"  an- 
swered William  Grayle. 

"Oh— and  look  here,  Grayle,"  Mr.  Guddle  re- 
sumed, "Belfer  thinks  there  may  really  be  some- 
thing big  in  the  novel,  so  we'll  just  snap  up  the 
copyright  under  a  clause  of  the  agreement.  Every 
now  and  then  you  get  hold  of  a  book  that  booms 
itself.     So  instead  of  making  it  a  license  to  us  to 
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publish  and  preserving  the  copyrightto  the  author, 
we'll  make  the  cession  of  the  copyright  to  us  the 
consideration  for  which  we  pay  the  lo  per  'cent. 
Twig  ?  O'Hara  won't  understand  the  wording. 
Perhaps  it's  a  woman;  let's  hope  so.  And  if  he  or 
she  consents  to  that  I'll  change  mj'  mind  and  we'll 
speculate  to  the  extent  of  having  moulds  taken. 
The  book  may  prove  a  property,  and  it's  as  well  to 
look  all  round  the  deal.  But  I'll  dictate  the  form 
of  agreement.  And  now  let's  go  on  to  something 
bigger." 

When  Mr.  William  Grayle  had  left  the  senior 
partner's  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  he  shook  his  head 
and  sighed  sadly. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Dennis  O'Hara  declined  with 
thanks  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Gnddle'and  Grayle. 
"We'll  wait  for  the  next.  I  expect  O'Hara  has 
been  talking  for  some  agent." 

"Perhaps  he  has,"  said  William  Grayle. 

The  Author. 
* 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

A  painstaking  German  scholar,  we  read  in  the 
Manchester  (England)    Gtiardian,    Dr.    Hermann 
Ullrich,  has  recently  issued  an  interesting  biblio- 
graphy, "Robinson  and  Robinsonaden,"  in  which 
he  records  the  various  editions  not  onh'  of  ''Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  but  also  of  its  numerous  imitations. 
Defoe'e  masterpiece  was  published  in  17 19,  with  a 
catchpenny    title   of  sixty-nine    words,  of    which 
posterity  has  ignored  all  but  the  two  words,  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe."     It  immediately  struck  the  popular 
fancy,  and  four  editions  were  issued  in  the  same 
year,  as  well  as  several  editions  of   the  "Further 
Adventures."       The   serial    publication    followed 
instead  of  preceding  the  publication  in  book  form, 
both   parts   appearing   in    the    "Original   T.ondon 
Post"  from  October,  i7i9,to  October,  1720.  During 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  popularity  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  waned  somewhat,  but  during 
the  present  century  editions  nave  been  published 
in   almost  every  year,  and  in  some  j'ears  several 
editions  have   appeared.      Among  the   editors  of 
the   different  editions    have  been    Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  C.  Lewis,  William  Hazlitt,  Henry 
Kingsley,  Austin   Dobson  and  G.  A.  Aitkin;    and 
the  illustrators  include  T.  Stothard,  R.  A.;  George 
Cruikshank.  C.  A.  Doyle,  "Phiz"  and  J.  D.  Watson. 
Perhaps  no   English  book  has  been  more  appre- 
ciated on  the  continent  than  "Robinson  Crusoe." 
A  French  tran.slation   was    printed  at  Amsterdam 
in    1720,    and    immediately    ran  through    several 
editions.      Two  versions  in  German  appeared  i'n 
1710,  rand    each    was    reprinted    frequently.       A 
Dutch  translation  appeared  in  1721,  an  Italian  in 
1731,  a  Danish  in   1744,  and  a    Swedish    in   1745. 
In  Spain   it.had  the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  "In- 


dex."    In  consequence,  the  first  Spanish  edition 
was  published   in   France  in    1835,  and  when   the 
book  was  eventuallj'  printed  in  Spain  in   1849  it 
was    preceded    by    a    "disertacion    religiosa,"    in 
which,  no  doubt,  the  heretical  nature  of  the  origi- 
nal was  dealt  with.     During  the  present  century 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  has  appeared  in    Polish,  Ara- 
bic,   Ancient    Greek,    Turkish,    Finnish,    Maori, 
Bengali,  Maltese,  Hungarian,  Armenian,  Hebrew, 
Welsh,  Portuguese;  Esthonian,  Peisian  and  Urdu. 
Dr.  Ullrich  seems  to  have  overlooked  Professor  F. 
W.Newman's   Latin  version  of   Part  I.     This  he 
entitles  "Rebilius  Cruso,"  and  it  was  intended  as 
a  text  book  for  school  boys. 

The  imitations  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  almost 
rivaled  in  popularity  their  prototype.  Curiously 
enough,  the  imitators  seem  to  have  thought  that 
Crusoe's  Christian  name  was  of  more  importance 
than  his  surname,  and  "Robinson"  almost  invari- 
ably forms  part  of  the  title.  One  of  the  earliest 
imitations  was  the  "Hollandische  Robinson  Cru- 
soe," published  at  Leipsic  in  1721,  the  later  edi- 
tions of  which  omitted  the  "Crusoe"  from  the  title. 
Then  there  were  the  German,  the  Saxon,  the 
Swedish,  the  American  and  the  French  "Robinson 
Crusoe."  "Der  Schweizerische  Robinson"  of  J. 
R.  Wyss  did  not  appear  until  1812,  but  has  fre- 
quently been  reprinted,  and  the  English  transla- 
tion, the  "Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  is  a  great 
favorite  with  boys.  This  imitation  exits  in  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  Italian,  Swedish  and  other 

languages. 

* 

Tobago  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island. 

To  the  New  York  Times: 

I  read  in  the  Times  an  item  regarding  "  goats 
from  Crusoe's  Island."  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  ex-Mayor  Grace  is  entirely  wrong,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  people,  in  reference  to 
the  location  of  Defoe's  immortal  and  wonderful 
book.  Robinson  Crusoe  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Juan  Fernandez. 

In  my  careful  researches  for  information  for  a 
new  illustrated  edition  I  shall  shortly  publish,  I 
find  William  Lee,  whose  biography  of  Defoe  is 
the  best  extant,  says: 

"It  is  evident  he  acquired  some  incidents  from 
Selkirk,  who  lived  four  years  on  Juan  Fernandez, 
but  the  ever-varying  events,  the  useful  and  im- 
proving moralities,  and  the  fascinating  style,  are 
all  his  own." 

Defoe  describes  exactly  the  location  of  the 
island  on  page  179  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  In  the  gulf  or  mouth  of  the  mighty  river 
Oroonooko  our  island  lay,  which  I  perceived  lay 
W.  and  N.  W.  was  the  great   Island  Trinidad,  on 
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the  north    point  of  the    mouth   of  that    river.     I  THE  GuTENBERG  BIBLE. 

asked    Friday    a    thousand    questions    about    the  o„  Nov.  7  last    at    the    Rev.  William    Makellar 

country,   its   inhabitants,  the   sea,  the   coast,  and  hook    .sale    in    London   a  copy  of   the  Gutenberj^ 

what  nations   were  there,  but  could  get  no  other  Bible,  on  paper,  with  a  numl)cr  of  margins  mended 

name  but    Carib.-.,  from    whence  I.    easily    under-  and  several   .sliglit  defects  remedied,  was  sold  for 

stood  that  these  were  the  Caribbee.s,  etc."  ^^2,590,     It  is  the  same  copy  that  in  1822  fetched 

Now.  the  correct    island  is  Tobago,  owned    by  ^lyo    in    1841  at   the    Duke  of  vSu.ssex    sale,  and 

Mr.    Hope,    an    Englishman,  of  Trinidiid.     They  ^3'goo  in  1884  at    the  vSir  John   Hay  ford  Thorold 

show  the  cave  and  other    interesting   matters  de-  sale.     At  the  Thorold  sale,  when  it  was  described 

scribed  in    the  book,  but  we  know  for  a  certainty  as  a  magnificent  copy,  it  was  puchased  by  Jackson, 

that    Defoe    never    was    there,   and  the  diverting  the  book    dealer.     In    January,  1897,  it    was  cata- 

episodes  were  the  creation  of  his  wonderful  brain.  logued  by  Bernard  Quaritch  and  priced  at  ^4,000, 

But,  regarding  goats  (and  they   are  in   Tobago  as  he  showing  how  in  1471  it  had  belonged  to  Johan 

well    as     in     Trinidad),    they    are    exactly    like  Vlyegher,  a  perpetual  beneficed  priest  in  Utrecht 

the  "tomato  can-eating  Yorkville  goat,"  whatever  Cathedral.     Later   it    was  purchased    by  the   late 

the  goat  is  in   Juan    Fernandez,  over  6,000  miles  clergyman,  whose   library  was   sold  at  vSothcby's. 

away.     Cowper's  poem,  beginning  He  had  had  the    old    blue  morocco   binding  (pro- 

I  am  niouarch  of  all  I  survey,  bably  the  work  of  Thouvenin)  replaced  by  a  mod- 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute,  etc.,  ern  binding  of  green  morocco, 
has  led  many  people  to  think  that  it  refers  to  Rob-  There  are,  as  most  people  perhaps  do  not  know, 

inson  Crusoe  instead  of  Alexander  Selkirk.     Mr.  three  copies  of   the  Gutenberg    Bible,  the    first  of 

Grace  is  evidently  one  of  the  many,  and  for  that  Pointed  books  and  incomparably  the  most  precious 

reason  I  venture  to  trespass  thus    far  and  correct  ^^  ^^^    books,  in    New  York   libraries— the  Lenox 

what  is  (at  least  to  children)  a  serious  geograph-  copy  on  paper,  for  which  James  Lenox  paid  ^500 

ical  mistake.  Louis  Rhead.  i"  ^847  at    the  Wilks  sale;  the    Brinley  Colelves 

copy  on    paper,  now    in  the  library  of  J.  W.  EUs- 

*  worth,  which  brought  $8,000   in  1881  at  the  third 

Briulev  sale  and   $14,800  in   1891  at  the  Ives  sale, 

A  READER'S  LAMENT.  ^"^  ^^'f  ^^^^"™  ^^^P^  \']    *^?^  collection  of  J.  Pier- 

pont  Morgan.     1  he  following  are  the  higest  prices 

I  can  not  read  the  old  books  given  at  auction  forcopies  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible: 

I  read  long  years  ago —  Ashbumhaui  sale.  1897,  vellum  copy £4,000 

Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Thorold  sale,  1884  paper,  (present  copy) 3,900 

Bulwer  and  Scott  an-^  Poe  Perkins  sale,  vellum   copy,  (resold  at  Ashburnham 

Marryat's  yarns  of  sailor  life,  ^      '^'f  ^%  f  4'°°°)  •  ; •  • ; 3,4oo 

A      J  TT         .     4-    1  r       •  I^'^s  sale,  1891,  paper  copy 2,960 

And  Hugos  tales  ot   crime.—  Perkins   sale,  1873,  paper   copy,  (now   in  Alfred    H. 

I  can  not  read  the  old  books.  Huth's  library) '. 2,690 

Because  I  haven't  time.  vSotheby  sale,  1898,  paper  copy  (present    copy) 2,590 

Earl  of  Crawford  sale,  1887,  paper  copy 2,460 

I  love  the  dear  old  stories,  ^"'"^  Hopetoun  sale,  1889,  paper  copy 2,000 

My  thoughts  to  them  will  stray  ;  * 

But  still  one  must  keep  posted  on  HOW  MARK  TWAIN  GATHERED  MATERIAL  FOR  A  STORY. 

The  writers  of  to-day.  .   r      ,    -n     <.     i.-  r  ht     1    t^      •    .       l-i-.^     . 

T./f     1  ^1    •       ;,    J      -.1  ii-   *.     ..»>  Afresh  illustration  01  Mark  Twain  s  ability  to 

My  desk  is  piled  with  '  latest  -^ 

I'm  striving  to  dispatch  ;  bring  success  out  of  seeming  misfortune  is  given 

But  ere  I've  finished  all  of  them  ,  in  the  following  paragraph: 

There'll  be  another  batch.  The  corporations   controlling   the  street-cars  of 

,  .  Berlin  in  order  to  guard  against  being  beaten  out 

Hope  s  new  one  isn  t  opened  yet,  ^f  ^n  occasional  fare  require  the  conductor  to  give 

J  u°°''  \^^^  James'  last,  e^^^h  passenger  a  ticket  which  is  afterward  collect- 

And  Howells  IS  so  prohfic  now,  ed    by  an    inspector  who  boards  the  car  at  fixed 

^      And  Crawford  writes  so  fast.  points.     The    system   struck  Mark    Twain,    who 

Evelyn  Innes      I  must  skim,  chanced  to  be  in    Berlin  recently,  as  funny,  and, 

Oer  'Helbeck      I  must  pore ;  j^  order  to  test  its   efficiency,  he    paid    his   fare 

The  Day  s  Work    I  11  enjoy,  although  fifteen  times  in  one  day,  throwing  the  ticket  out  of 

i  ve  read  the  tales  before.  the  window  every  time  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his 

^r,A  t^u^^  i-u     ^;^uT^i,     r^-      )    T     1    i»  fare.     Each  time  he  handed  the  conductor  his  fare 

And  then  there  is     The  Kings  Jackal,  ,  ■      ^  c  ,.,       ^-  ,    ^  ju1.11 

"  The  Gadfly,"  "  Caleb  West,"  ^^  received  one  of  the    tickets,  and  when  he  had 

"Silence,"  "The  Forest  Lovers,"  and  destroyed  this  he  was  each  time    required  to  pay 

I  can't  name  all  the  rest.  ^'\  ^f'^^  T-""  .      inspector.     Ihe   conductor 

I'll  try  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  ^^^'^^"^     '^'^     performance     with     unrestrained 

T}.,/^,     T  1  4-1,  I-  T  amazement,  and  the  other   occupants  of   the  car 

But  oh,  I  hope  that  I  j   *.     .1  •    1    «.i,      r       •  n  ■  i^    j  r 

M^,r  ^^r.Ji  ^     uT\     -JO  c  ij  .)  seemed  to  chink  the  foreigner  well  punished  for 

ay  read  my  '  David  Copperfield  t-  ,  ^\     ■   1  ..    ^l      •  .u- 

Once  more  before  I  die  carelessness.     The  joke  was  not  on  the  victim, 

■  however,  for  Mark  Twain  in   this  way  collected 

—  Carofyn    Wells  in  the  Bookman.  material  for  a  story  for  which  he  received  I500. 
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THE   WORLD'S   OUTPUT   OF   BOOKS. 


BY    RONAI.D   SMITH. 

Having  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Cromer  some  particulars  of  the  output  of  the 
Kgytian  National  Printing  Press,  at  Beulak,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  show,  in 
tabular  form,  the  extent  to  which  each  country 
contributed  annually  to  the  world's  literature. 
In  pursuing  inquiries  with  this  object  in  view,  I 
was  met,  almost  at  the  outset,  with  evidence  of 
progress  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  book  pro- 
duction where  it  was  least  expected,  and  where 
expected — where,  indeed,  I  made  certain  of  get- 
ting it — it  was  not  forthcoming,  although  re- 
quested through  an  official  channel.  It  would 
hardly  strike  one  that  Egypt  and  Greece  would 
separately  illustrate  statistical  advancement  and 
statistical  backwardness.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
true.  As  shown  in  the  returns  obtained  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  British  Agency  at  Cairo, 
Egypt  produces  annually  in  Arabic  and  European 
languages  an  average  of  164  new  books  classified 
under  fourteen  heads,  such  as  history,  poetry, 
law,  belles-lettres,  travel,  etc.,  and  prints  226,200 
copies — 174,500  in  Arabic  and  54,700  in  European 
languages.  On  the  other  hand,  although  in- 
quiries have  been  made  at  Athens  through  the 
British  Legation,  no  trustworthy  information  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  books  in  Greece  could 
be  obtained,  the  member  of  the  Legation  to  whose 
good  offices  I  am  indebted  stating  that  there  are 
no  statistics  of  the  kind.  And  this  was  no  mere 
diplomatic  answer,  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  come  after  repeated  efiforts,  each  unsuc- 
cessful, to  obtain  an  account  of  the  books  pro- 
duced in  Greece.  It  is  rather  curious,  too,  that  in 
Russia,  where  bureaucratic  development  seems 
almost  the  chief  end  of  man — at  any  rate,  the 
official  man — there  should  be  no  figures  giving 
the  book  production  of  the  Empire.  Estimates 
in  the  nature  of  rough  guesses,  rough  enough 
to  be  extremely  wide  of  the  truth,  have  been 
made,  but  to  serve  the  object  of  this  paper  I 
could  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  appropri- 
ate figures.  And  even  these  the  authorities  of 
the  Imperial  Library  are  not  in  a  position  to  give. 
At  any  rate,  though  the  exceedingly  courteous 
authorities  would  not  say  positively  that  they 
either  had  not,  or  would  not  give  the  particulars 
requested,  they  found  so  many  difficulties  con- 
veniently in  the  way  that  their  answer  was  really 
a  civil  negative.  Their  diplomacy  forV^ids  them 
to  put  any  one  off  with  an  indifferent  storj',  but 
it  is  one  all  the  same.  So  that  Russia,  as  well  as 
Greece,  may  be  classed  as  lacking  statistical  evi- 
dence of  the  annual  output  of  books  within  her 
bounds. 

Turning   to  Italy,    I   find   already  prepared  by 


the  Central  National  Library  at  Florence  a  re- 
markably full  and  interesting  table  giving 
particulars  of  the  works  published  in  Italy  since 
1886.  The  records  probably  contain  schedules  of 
publications  before  that  year,  but  the  table  which 
I  have  received  through  the  kindness  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Rome,  giving  data  of  publica- 
tions for  twelve  years,  down  to  1897,  will  suffice 
for  my  present  purpose. 

In  Austria,  no  official  bibliography  exists  up  to 
the  present  date,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  aris- 
ing from  the  variety  of  languages  in  which  the 
literature  of  Austria  is  published  not  having  been 
yet  surmounted.  That  some  progress  is  being 
made  towards  the  production  of  an  Austrian  bib- 
liography may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Imperial  Library — that  is,  the 
Library  of  the  Court — are  collecting  particulars 
respecting  publications  in  the  different  languages 
of  the  Empire.  Some  data  regarding  Czechian, 
Bohemian  and  Polish  literature  have  been  ob- 
tained, but  as  yet  no  means  have  been  found  to 
obtain  data,  sufficiently  complete,  respecting 
Chroatiau,  Slavonian,  Italian  (Austria)  publica- 
tions. For  it  does  not  appear  that  in  Germany 
an  official  bibliography  exists;  at  any  rate,  no 
particulars  giving  the  annual  output  of  books  are 
published  by  the  German  Government,  and  for 
the  figures  in  the  appended  table  I  am  indebted 
to  the  good  offices  of  Viscount  Gough  and  to 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  the  publishers. 
About  one  thousand  works  of  all  kinds  are  pub- 
lished yearly  in  Switzerland,  but  as  no  law  exists 
there  compelling  their  authors  to  supply  copies 
to  the  National  Library,  the  figure  given  is  only 
approximate.  No  details  are  available  in  regard 
to  the  nature  or  classification  of  the  works.  In 
Belgium  the  average  annual  production  of  books 
varies  from  2,000  to  2,200  volumes  per  annum, 
and  the  reviews,  periodicals,  etc.,  number  between 
700  and  800.  The  authorities  issue  a  complete 
and  well-indexed  list  in  two  volumes  of  all  the 
books,  reviews  and  the  like  published  annually. 
There  is  no  official  account  published  of  the  book 
production  in  the  Netherlands,  but  through  the 
good  offices  of  Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
list  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  Bijvanck  of  the  Royal 
Library.  This  list  differs  only  slightly  from  one 
most  kindly  compiled  for  me  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Het- 
eren.  Secretary  to  the  Dutch  Society  of  Book- 
sellers. The  three  Scandinavian  Kingdoms — 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway — keep  trust- 
worthy accounts,  though  not  official,  of  the  books 
each  produces.  For  the  production  in  Denmark 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnstone  of  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  at  Copenhagen,  whose  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  journal  Norkisk  Boghaiidlerti- 
deride.     I  should  add  that  the  works   of  many  of 
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the  most  distinguished  Norwegian  authors  (Ibsen,      little  cultivated  that  it  excites  some    surprise  that 
Bjornson,  etc.)  are  published  in  Copenhagen.    Mr.      any  should  be  asked  for.     At  any  rate,  none  could 


Pakeuham,  the  British  Minister  at  Stockholm,  has 
been  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with  details  of  book 
production  in  Sweden,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Mac- 
Gregor,  our  vice-Consul  at  Christiania,  and  Mes- 
srs. Camrnermeyer,  the  well-known  Norwegian 
booksellers,  have  provided  the  materials  for  the 
list  for  Norway. 


be  obtained,  though  most  diligently  sought  after. 
Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  for  Spain,  with 
this  addition,  that  last  year  Spain  had  something 
else  to  think  about.  China  seems  outside  the 
librarian's  purview,  there  being  neither  statistics 
of  book  production  obtainable  nor  any  machinery 
in  the  limpire  whereby  these  might   be  procured. 
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The  production  of  books  in  Fiance  is  large;  the  Though  Japan  takes  no  account  as  yet  of  her  con- 
list  is  in  two  volumes,  published  by  the  Cercle  de  tributions  to  the  world's  output  of  books,  she  will 
la  Librairie,  Paris.     In    Portugal    statistics  are   so      not  be  long  behind  European 'countries. 

In  1880,  the  year  in  which  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  of  New  York 
began  to  gather  statistics  of  books 
produced  in  the  United  States, 
the  total  was  2,076  books.  Year 
by  year  the|production  has  slowly 
increased,  and  in  1898  the  total 
of  4,171  new  books  and  657  new 
editions  was  reached.  In  the  ap- 
pended table  particulars  are  given 
of  the  production  of  books  in 
Canada,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
point  out  that  a  copy  of  every 
book  registered  in  Canada  is  fur- 
nished to  the  British  Museum. 

I  find  tliat  thetotal  average  pro- 
duction annually  of  the  thirteen 
countries  represented  in  tlie  ap- 
pended table  is  77,250  works. — 
London  Bookeller. 
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A  well-known  author  is  exhibit- 
ing to  his  friends  with  great  glee 
a  discovery  he  has  made  in  an 
English  dictionary  of  some  note, 
which  professes  to  include  what 
the  editor  terms  "Americanisms." 
Among  these  is  the  following: 
"Jag— An  American  term  for  an 
umbrella,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  illustration  from  an  Al- 
bany (N.  Y.)  paper:  'Mr.  Blank,  a 
prominent  citizen,  returned  from 
his  club  in  a  hilarious  condition, 
and  after  vainly  trying  to  unlock 
the  front  door  with  his  umbrella, 
climbed  through  the  coal  hole.  He 
was  found  asleep  in  the  bath  tub 
fully  dressed,  and  with  his  jag.'  " 
* 

First  Poet — I  am  going  to  have 
my  revenge  upon  the  editor. 

Second  Poet — How? 

First  Poet  (in  a  hoarse  whisper) 
I've  sent  him  a  poem  and  I've 
poisoned  the  gum  on  the  return 
envelope. 


112  A  SONNET  TO  SOMEBODY 

A  Sonnet  to  Somebody. 

A  young  verse  writer  of  New  York  has  lately 
been  telling  bis  friends  of  a  trying  experience 
that  he  had  a  short  time  ago.  For  many  months 
he  had  been  sending  his  poems  to  publishers  and 
had  met  steady  rejection.  This,  however,  did  not 
discourage  him;  he  believed  that  rejection  was 
the  fate  of  all  poets  of  merit  early  in  their  careers. 
It  happens  that  he  is  an  intense  admirer  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  and  was  very  much  concerned 
while  Kipling  was  hanging  between  life  and  death. 
After  he  learned  that  his  hero  was  sure  to  recover, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  sonnet  to  the  author  of 
"The  Recessional."  For  several  days  he  revised 
it  carefully;  when  it  was  finished,  he  felt  sure  it 
represented  the  best  work  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life. 

"Some  editor  will  be  sure  to  take  it,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "not  merely  because  it's  good,  but  because 
everybody  is  interested  in  Kipling  just  now." 

He  had  the  poem  typewritten,  and  he  took  it  in 
person  to  a  magazine  editor  who  had  often  given 
him  encouragement,  without,  however,  promising 
to  print  any  of  his  lines. 

The  editor  examined  the  poem  very  thought- 
fully. Then  he  said:  "Very  good;  excllent.  I 
like  it  extremely!" 

The  poet  was  delighted.  "Then  you'll  take  it?" 
he  asked  tremulously. 

"There's  only  one  objection  that  I  have  to  it," 
the  editor  replied. 

"What— what's  that?"  faltered  the  poet. 
The  editor  cleared  his  throat.  "There  are  too 
m'any  poems  about  Kipling  that  are  making  their 
way  into  print  just  now.  Besides,"  he  concluded 
in  a  dry  voice  and  with  an  insinuating  smile,  "I'm 
not  what  you  would  call  one  of  Kipling's  most 
ardent  admirers." 

"Do  you  mean  you  don't  like  him?"  asked  the 
poet  resentfully. 

The  editor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  consider 
him  a  very  much  overrated  writer." 

The  young  fellow  took  his  manuscript,  folded  it, 
and  was  about  to  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
"Then  you  won't  leave  it?''  said  the  editor. 
"Do  5'ou  want  it?"  the  poet  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Well — er — I  was  going  to  say  I  liked  it  so  much 
that  I'd  take  it  if  you'd  dedicate  it  to  some  one  else." 
"What?"  the    poet  cried  in   horror,  hardly  able 
to  believe    that   such    a    sacrilege    could    be  per- 
petrated. 

"Yes.  Why  not?  That  sort  of  thing  has  often 
been  done." 

Then  the  poet  thought  hard.  If  he  didn't  sell 
the  poem  now  he  might  never  sell  it  at  all.  Wasn't 
it  better  to  publish  it  with  Kipling  left  out  than 
never  to  see  it  in  print?  Besides,  the  editor  was 
probably  right  in  saying  that  the  market  was 
overstocked  with  Kipling  poems. 


-A  CULTIVATED  TASTE. 

At  last  he  weakened. 

"Whom  caji  I  dedicate  it  to,  then?"  he  asked 
feebly.  * 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  people  the  lines  apply 
to,"  said  the  editor. 

The  poet's  face  brightened.  "There's  Keats. 
I'm  fond  of  Keats." 

"No.  That  line  about  'the  martial  vigor  of  his 
song'  would  never  do  for  Keats.  He's  out  of  the 
question." 

"Well,  how  about  Tennyson?" 

The  editor  became  thoughtful.  "No,"  he  re- 
plied slowly.  "It  doesn't  quite  fit  Tennyson.  It 
isn't  tender  or  musical  enough  to  be  appropriate." 

By  this  time  the  poet  had  lost  patience. 

"Well,  dedicate  it  to  any  one  you  like,"  he  cried, 
making  for  the  door. 

The  poem  has  at  last  appeared  with  the  title, 
"To  Shakespeare." 

Now,  this  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  story.  The 
young  poet  believes^or  professes  to  believe — 
that  Shakespeare's  works  were  written  by  Bacon! 

* 

A  CULTIVATED  TASTE. 

The  books  that  Laura  reads  are  such 

As  breathe  of  grass-grown  lea  and  dell. 
Of  violets  and  just  a  touch 

Of  honest  love  that  prospers  well; 
A  pasture  field,  a  lowing  herd. 

Trysts,  well  to  suit  romance's  needs. 
The  twilight  dusk,  the  homing  bird, 

In  every  book  that  Laura  reads. 

Such  things  were  never  to  my  taste; 

A  book  of  travel  suits  me  well, 
Or  history;  it  seemed  a  waste 

Of  time  to  sit  'neath  fiction's  spell; 
But  late  Macaulay  dull  has  grown. 

From  Gibbon  all  my  love  secedes; 
I've  come  somehow  to  like  the  tone 

Of  every  book  that  Laura  reads. 

She  reads  them  first  and  underscores 

A  loving  passage  here  and  there; 
They  seem  to  echo  love  in  stores — 

To  dream  it  mine  I  sometimes  dare!  . 
And  through  each  chapter  of  the  tale 

Opes  with  an  amorous  poet's  screeds. 
There's  something  to  my  heart  regale 
In  every  book  that  Laura  reads. 

Roy  Farrell  Greene. 
* 
An  excellent  little  book  for  amateur  book-bind- 
ers  is    Zaehnsdorf's    "The  Binding  of   a  Book,"  a 
pamphlet  issued  in    i8go,  and  still  obtainable,  we 

think,  from  him  at  144  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  Among  more  exhaustive  treatises  are 
Zaehnsdorf's  "The  Art  of  Bookbinding,"  London, 
Bell  &  Son's  1880,  los  6d  ,  and  Crane's  "Book- 
Binding  for  Amateur's"  London,  Upcott  Gill,  1885, 
2S.  6d. 
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SoMH  Mhmories  of  Thnnyson,  Browning  and 
Georgh  Eliot. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time spent  in  the  British  metropolis,  has  had  par- 
ticularly favorable  opportunities,  through  his 
prominer-^e  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  politician,  of 
studying  the  chief  literary  figures  of  the  times. 
In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Youth's  Companion 
of  recent  date,  he  has  some  interesting  things  to 
tell  of  four  of  these.  He  first  met  Tennyson  at  a 
house  party  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  visit  of  Garibaldi  to  England 
in  1864.  Mr.  McCarthy  thus  narrates  the  exper- 
ience: 

"It  was  a  very  curious  and  interesting  gather- 
ing. The  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  there — the 
great  philanthropist  and  devotee  of  orthodox  re- 
ligion, English  church,  of  course — and  Mr.  George 
Jacob  Holyoake,  the  free-thinker  and  Socialist, 
and  Alexander  Herzen,  the  then  famous  Russian 
exile,  and,  I  think,  Louis  Blanc  and  Lord  Kin- 
naird  and  Grant  DufT,  and  many  more  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten. 

"I  thought  I  had  then  never  seen  a  more  com- 
manding figure  than  the  poet  laureate.  A  more 
stately  and  even  magnificent  presence,  a  man  tall, 
erect,  broad-shouldered — somewhat  over  six  feet 
in  height,  I  should  think — with  a  splendidly  out- 
lined face  and  a  mass  of  dark,  wavy  hair,  almost 
black,  then  hardly  even  streaked  with  gray.  I 
never  knew  Tennyson  except  in  an  out-side  sort 
of  way,  meeting  him  occasionally  here  and  there. 
I  can  not  say  what  his  manners  to  his  intimate 
friends  may  have  been,  except  that  I  know  of  the 
affectionate  terms  in  which  his  intimate  friends 
always  spoke  of  him,  but  to  the  ordinary  observer 
from  the  outside  his  manners  seemed  rather  ab- 
rupt and  domineering.  He  sometimes  sat  chill- 
ingly silent,  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  might  have 
done;  but  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  broke  out  into  sudden  bursts  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  Tennyson  often  did. 

"Tennyson  was  curiously  out  of  sympathy  with 
any  democratic,  or  even  any  reforming,  tendencies 
in  the  political  sense  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen.  He  detested  popular  agitators 
at  home,  but  admired  them  much  when  they  were 
abroad.  He  admired  Garibaldi;  he  did  not  ad- 
mire John  Bright.  He  attacked  Bright  fiercely  in 
his  magnificent  poem,  'Maud' — attacked  him  in  a 
manner  which  left  not  the  remotest  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  person  he  denounced.  It  was 
on  a  question  of  war  and  peace.  Bright  was  for 
peace;  Tennyson's  voice  was  still  for  war.  Bright 
retaliated  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  surpassing  power 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  platform  of  the  fa- 
mous FreeTrade  Hall  in  Manchester.  He  likened 
Tennyson  to  one  of  the  false  prophets  in  the 
Scripture  whose  tongues  were  said  to  be  'glibbed 
with  lies,'  and  contrasted  him  with  Longfellow, 
whose  song  always  pleaded  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

"I  think  we  must  allow  that,  taking  into  account 
form,  rhythm,  melody  and  all  else,  Tennyson  w'as 
the  greatest  English  poet  of  our  time.  My  own 
sympathies,  intellectual  and  personal,  went 
rather  with  Browning.  James  Russell  Lowell  said 


to  me  in  his  Cambridge  home,  many  years  ago, 
that  he  thought  Browning  had  started  with  the 
larger  outfit,  but  did  not  know  how  to  arrange  his 
stock  to  the  best  advantage." 

About  Browning,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  number 
of  things  to  tell  which  show  the  poet's  great  sim- 
plicity and  generosity  of  heart.     The  writer  says: 

"I  knew  Browning  well,  and  loved,  as  all  did 
who  knew  him.  He  had  none  of  the  aflFectations 
of  the  proclaimed  poet,  the  professional  'child  of 
genius.'  He  was  a  delightful  companion  who 
never  gave  himself  airs,  a  charming  talker,  with  no 
appearance  of  taking  down  his  audience.  He 
was  very  social;  orTe  met  him  everywhere.  Peo- 
ple who  did  not  like  him  said  that  he  only  cared 
for  the  company  of  great  dukes  and  duchesses  and 
countesses  and  so  on.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
met  Browing  scores  of  times  at  the  houses  of  quiet 
literary  men  who  had  hardly  then  risen  out  of 
obscurity.  I  fancy  that  if  Browning  liked  people, 
he  liked  them  whether  they  were  dukes  and 
marchionesses  or  obscure  young  poets  and  poet- 
esses just  in  the  bud. 

"He  seemed  to  be  on  the  outlook  to  do  kind, 
encouraging  things  for  young  writers  in  whom  he 
saw  any  merit.  I  have  known  many  instances  of 
his  going  out  of  his  way  to  send  kindly  messages 
to  young  writers  whom  he  had  never  seen,  bid- 
ding them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  telling  them, 
that  he  was  convinced  there  was  sound  stuflF  in 
them,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  his  word  for 
it  and  to  persevere.  One  must  have  been  a 
young  and  obscure  writer  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  stimulus  like  that." 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  more  to  say  of  George  EHot 
than  of  any  other  writer,  and  contributes  not  a 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  her  personal  home  life. 

He   says:  «» 

"I  went  occasionally  to  her  Sunday  afternoon'^ 
gatherings  at  The  Priory,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
Herbert  Spencer  was  a  frequent  visitor  there,  and 
Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Tyndall  and 
many  other  men,  mostly  scientific.  There  is  a  leg- 
end that  George  Eliot  never  liked  to  talk  about 
her  novels,  I  can  only  say  that  she  started  the 
subject  with  me  one  day.  It  was,  to  be  sure, 
about  a  picture  some  painter  had  sent  her,  repre- 
senting a  scene  in  'Silas  Marner,'  and  she  called 
my  attention  to  it,  and  said  that,  of  all  her  novels, 
'Silas  Marner'  was  her  favorite.  I  ventured  to  dis- 
agree with  her,  and  to  say  that  'The  Mill  on  the 
Floss'  was  my  favorite.  She  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion quite  genially,  just  as  if  she  were  talking 
about  the  works  of  some  stranger,  which  I  think 
is  the  very  perfection  of  the  manner  authors 
ought  to  adopt  in  talking  about  their  books. 

"I  was  at  her  house  one  day  when  she  was  in  a 
perfectly  childlike  delight  over  a  box  of  biscuits 
she  had  received  from  some  unknown  admirer  in 
Boston.  She  was  proud  of  the  gift,  and  I  was 
honored  with  a  specimen  biscuit.  It  was,  so  far 
as  I  could  see  or  taste,  the  ordinary  brown  biscuit 
of  Boston,  but  to  her  it  meant  ever  so  much  more. 
It  was  a  tribute  of  sympathy — of  admiration 
— from  a  country  where  she  had  never  been  and 
where  she  knew  that  she  was  appreciated 

"George  Eliot  seemed  at  first,  to  people  who 
did  not  know  her,  to  be  affected  in  manner.  She 
had  a  languid,  monotone  voice,  and  spoke  usually 
in   a  minor  key.     There   was   a  sentimental  tone 
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about  her  that  made  newcomers  fancy  she  was 
purposely  going  in  for  languorous  ways;  but  one 
very  soon  found  out  that  it  was  quite  her  natural 
way  of  talking.  She  was  free  from  affectation  of 
languor  or  of  anything  else.  She  wa.^  an  admir- 
able hostess.  She  did  not  talk  much  herself,  but 
she  talked  enough  to  keep  the  conversation  go- 
ing. If  any  pause  occurred,  she  easily  and  natu- 
rally filled  it  up,  and  quietly  started  something 
new.  She  always  kept  the  conversation  general, 
and  at  all  events  did  her  best  to  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  into  little  backwaters  of  talk." 

Of  still  another  writer  Mr.  McCarthy  speaks. 
It  requires  a  rather  violent  effort  of  imagination 
to  conceive  of  the  author  of  "The  Buried  '  and 
"Balder  Dead"  familiarly  addressed  as  'Matt,'  but 
we  learn  ficm  Mr.  McCarthy  that  this  was  his  des- 
ignation in  the  flesh,  as  shown  in  the  following 
skit: 

"Matthew  Arnold  I  met  very  often  in  his  later 
yestrs.  I  met  him  first  at  the  hospitable  home  of 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  under  the  shadow  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  I  had  written  a  chapter  of  liter- 
ary history  in  which  I  had  described  Matthew 
Arnold  as  a  'miniature  Goethe.'  I  thought  then 
and  I  still  think,  that  no  higher  praise  could  be 
given  to  a  man  of  our  time.  I  am  sure  Arnold,  if 
he  had  ever  read  it  perfectly  understood  my  crit- 
icism in  that  sense.  But  dear  Dean  Stanley  was 
a  humorist  who  loved  his  good  natured  joke,  and 
presented  me  to  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  very  uncer- 
emonious fashion: 

'  Look  here.  Matt,  here  is  the  man  who  says 
you  are  nothing  but  a  miniature  Goethe! 

'If  I  were  only  anything  like  that!'  Arnold 
answered,  with  his  sweet  smile. 

The  Honorarium~Old-Time  Literary 

Wages. 

Little  is  known  of  the  remuneration  of  authors 
until   the    days  of   Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.     Before 
this  time  literary  men,  as  a  rule,  depended  on  the 
generosity  of  patrons  for  their  means  of  support, 
and  as  an    acknowledgment   of   their  obligations, 
dedicated  their  works  to  them.     The   dedications 
were    frequently   made    in    most    fulsome    terms. 
The  position  of  the   writer   was  certainly  a  very 
mean  one;  when  he  had  exhausted  his  possibilities 
of  patronage  he  starved.     It    was   Johnson — the 
giant  in  the  world  of  letters — who  broke  through 
the  objectionable  custom    and    taught  the  author 
to  look  to  the  reading  public  for  support.      Oldj^s, 
in  one   of   his    manuscripts,  says    that   "Hamlet" 
was  sold  for  ;^5.     It  appears  from  a  publication  of 
Robert  Greene   in    1592  the  price  of  a  drama  was 
about  £6  13s.  4d.     Small   must   have  been  the  lit- 
erary pay  of  Spenser,  Butler  and  Otway,  for  they 
feared    to   die  for  want   of  the  simple  necessaries 
of  life.      Milton  sold  "Paradise  Lost"  for  ;^5  dow.n, 
to  be  followed  by  ;^i5  if  a  second  and  third  large 
editions  were    required.      The    first    edition    con- 
sisted   of    1,500   copies,  and    in    two    years    1,300 
were  sold.     Gray  received  only  ;^4o  for  the  vyhol? 


of  his  poems.  He  presented  the  copyright  of  his 
famous  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard" 
to  Dodsley,  feeling  that  it  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  gentleman  to  make  money  with  his  pen. 
The  lucky  publisher  agreed  with  him,  and  cleared 
;^i,ooo  by  the  publication.  Pope's  translation  of 
Homer  yielded  about  ;^8,ooo.  He  was  assisted  in 
the  work  by  William  Broome,  a  scholar,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  volume  in  verse.  Henley  thus 
refers  to  the  circumstance: 

Pope  off  came  with  Homer;  but  they  say, 
Broome  went  before  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

Gay  made  ^1000  by  his  poems.  He  was  paid 
^400  for  the  "Beggar's  Opera,"  and  for  the  second 
part,  "Polly,"  ^1,000.  Rich,  the  theatrical  man- 
ager, profited  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  "Beg- 
gar's Opera"  than  Gay.  The  jest  was  that  it 
made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  Gay. 

Dr.  Johnson  sold  the  copyright  of  Goldsmith's 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  for  ^60,  and  he  thought 
that  amount  fairly  represented  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  book  publisher  found  in  the  book  a 
gold  mine.  Goldsmith  was  paid  £21  for  "The 
Traveler."  To  cover  the  cost  of  his  mother's  fu- 
neral, Johnson  wrote  "Rasselas,"  and  disposed  ot 
it  for  ^100.  He  sold  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  for 
200  guineas.  The  sum  of  ;,^7oo  was  paid  to  Field- 
ing for  "Tom  Jones,"  and  for  "Amelia"  ^1,000. 
Very  large  amounts  have  been  given  for  biograph- 
ical works.  Hayley  received  for  his  "Life  of 
Cowper"  _^r,ooo,  and  Southey  ;^i,ooofori  his  life 
of  the  same  poet.  The  life  of  William  Wilberforce 
was  sold  for  _;^4,ooo,  Bishop  Heber's  Journals  for 
;^5,ooo.  General  Gordon's  Diary  for  ^5,250,  and 
the  Life  of  Hannah  More,  for  ^2,000. 

The  income  of  Scott  was  perhaps  the  largest 
ever  made  by  authorship,  yet  he  said  that  the 
pursuit  of  literature  was  a  good  walking  stick,  but 
a  bad  crutch.  His  reputation  was  first  made  as  a 
poet,  and  the  following  are  particulars  of  his 
poetical  profits:  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
published  in  1805,  £t96  6s.;  "Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Pieces,"  published  in  1803,  ;i^ioo;  "Marmion,"  pub- 
lished in  1808— for  this  Messrs.  Constable  offered 
1,000  guineas  soon  after  the  poem  was  begun.  It 
proved  a  very  profitable  speculation  to  its  pub- 
lishers. During  the  first  month  after  its  appear- 
ance 2,000  copies  were  sold,  the  price  being 
31S.  6d.  the  quarto  volume.  Next  came  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake"  (1810),  ;^2,ioo.  This  found 
greater  favor  with  the  public  than  its  predeces- 
sors, and  with  it  Scott's  poetical  fame  reached  its 
zenith.  A  new  poet  appeared  on  the  scene;  it 
was  Byron,  and  he  completely  eclipsed  Scott. 
Scott  tried,  with  two  more  poems,  to  win  back  his 
lost  place  as  the  popular  jjoet  of  the  period,  and 
produced  "Rokeby"  and  "The  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main;"  the  latter  was  issued  anonymously,  but 
both    were    failures.      When  Scott  saw   that   his 
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poetry  did  not  attract  many  readers,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  and  energy  into  another  channel, 
and  commenced  his  innnortal  novels.  He  had 
by  him  an  unfinished  story,  the  >Aork  of  former 
years,  and  he  completed  it,  giving  it  to  the  world 
under  the-  title  of  Waverly.  Constable  offered 
^700  for  the  copyright — an  amount  deemed  very 
large  in  those  days  for  a  novel  to  be  published 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  S-^ven  hundred 
sovereigns  did  not,  however,  satisfy  Scott.  He 
simply  said:  "It  is  too  ranch  if  the  work  should 
prove  a  failure,  and  too  little  if  it  should  be  a 
success."  It  was  a  brilliant  book,  and  entranced 
the  reading  world.  Scott  had  now  found  his  real 
vocation.  He  received  for  eleven  novels  of 
three  volumes  each,  and  nine  volumes  of  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,  the  sum  of  ^x  10,000.  For  one 
novel  he  was  paid  ;i^io,ooo.  Between  November, 
1825,  and  June,  1827,  he  earned  ^26,000,  an 
amount  representing  ^52  6s.  3d.  per  working  day. 
From  first  to  last  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  by  his 
literary  labors  about  ;^30o,ooo. 

Without  seeing  a  line  of  Thomas  Moore's  "L,alla 
Rookh,"  the  Messrs.  Longmans  undertook  to  pay 
^3,000  for  it.  This  poem,  of  some  6,000  lines,  was 
written  in  a  lonely  cottage  in  Derby.shire.  Moore 
never  tired  of  telling  his  friends  that  the  stormy 
winter  weather  in  the  country  helped  him  to 
imagine,  by  contrast,  the  bright  and  everlasting 
summers  and  glowing  scenery  of  the  East.  The 
work  was  a  great  success.  The  first  edition  was 
sold  in  almost  fourteen  days,  and  within  six 
months  six  editions  had  been  called  for.  Thos. 
Campbell  received,  at  the  age  of  21  years,  ^600 
for  his  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  a  small  amount  for 
a  fine  poem,  yet  it  gave  him  a  name.  Very  large 
sums  have  been  paid  for  historical  works.  Hume 
received  ^700  per  volume;  and  Smollet,  for  a 
catchpenny  rival  work,  cleared  /^2,ooo.  The 
money  made  by  Henry  is  set  down  at  ^3,300 
The  booksellers  say  Leslie  Stephen  made  ^6,000 
out  of  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  He  was 
paid  for  his  Charles  V.  the  handsome  sum  of 
^4,500.  The  author's  profits  for  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Gibbon,  are 
put  down  at  ^10,000. 

The  foregoing  are  respectable  figures,  but  they 
appear  small  compared  witth  the  amounts  paid  to 
Lord  Macaulay.  On  one  occasion  he  had  handed 
to  him  a  check  of  ^20,000,  on  account  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  net  profits  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
land. According  to  a  careful  estimate,  Charles 
Dickens  received  ^10,000  a  year  from  his  works 
for  five  years,  and  died  worth  nearly  ^100,000. 
He  made  every  penny  from  his  writings  and 
readings.  Thackeray  did  not  make  large  sums 
with  his  books,  when  we  consider  his  undoubted 
genius  and  the  high  place  he  holds  among  the 
greatest  authors.  It  is  said  that  he  never  made 
more  than  ;^5,ooo  out  of  any  of  his  novels.  He 
received  large  sums  for  his  lectures. 
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The  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  recently  a  part  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  A.B.  Hankley.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  were  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's: "Echoes  by  Two  Writers."  Lahore,  1884, 
in  the  original  wrapper,  but  defective,  ^^17; 
"Soldiers  Three,"  Allahabad,  1888,  in  original 
wrapper,  ^9  15s.;  "Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  1881,  in 
the  original  light-brown  wrapper,  rare,  ^90 — until 
the  present  season  a  copy  of  this  booklet  had  not 
appeared  in  the  auction  room,  and  it  was  practi- 
cally unknown;  the  first  copy  to  occur  contained 
a  cover  with  a  design  by  the  author's  father,  and 
it  sold  for  considerably  over  ^^loo,  the  copy  sold 
at  this  sale  making  the  seventh  which  has 
changed  hands  during  the  present  year;  "The 
United  Services  College  Chronicle."  from  No.  4, 
June30,  i88i,to  Nov..  58,  1894,  with  thirty  original 
contributions  from  Mr.  Kipling,  who  was  co  editor 
of  "The  Chronicle"  fromNo.4to  No.  10,  inclusive, 
^loi,  and  "Departmental  Ditties,"  1886,  the  rare 
first  edition,  ^10  15s.  A  valuable  and  important 
series  of  autograph  letters  addressed  to  Robert 
Lloyd,  of  which  sixteen  are  written  by  Charles 
Lamb,  covering  twenty  pages  folio  and  twenty- 
three  pages  quarto,  and  two  letters  from  Thomas 
Manning,  ^160. 

The  R.  L.  Stevenson  lots  included  three  of  the 
little  Davos  Platz  booklets:  "Not  I,  and  Other 
Poems,"  four  leaves,  1881,  ;^i8  ros.;  "Moral  Em- 
blems," first  series,  six  leaves,  ^11,  and  "Moral 
Emblems,"  second  series,  six  leaves,  ;^io  15s. 
The  following  were  also  by  the  same  author: 
"Father  Damien,"  1890,  the  rare  edition  privately 
printed  at  Sydney,  ^21  los.;  "The  Story  of  a 
Lie,"  eighty  pages,  1882,  very  rare  in  its  separate 
issue,  ^^30  los.,  and  "The  Silverado  Squatters," 
the  edition  privately  printed  to  secure  copyright, 
and  of  which,  it  is  stated,  only  six  copies  were 
struck  off,  _;^20  IDS.  With  Stevenson,  as  with 
Kipling,  nearly  all  the  principal  rarities  were 
bought  by  Americans.  W.  M.  Thackeray,  two 
pen  and  ink  drawings  on  sheets  of  notepaper 
with  the  Garrick  Club  stamp,  "  Lady  Louisa  on 
the  Balcony  Awaiting  the  Arrival  of  the  Muffin 
Man,"  and  "A  Muffin  Man  in  White  Kid  Gloves," 
_;^20  5s.,  and  a  humorous  drawing  in  water  colors 
by  the  same,  of  two  French  women  looking  at  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  _;^i8  5s.  J.  Palsgrave,  "The 
Comedye  of  Acolastus,"  1540,  in  black  letter  and 
the  original  calf,  wants  two  signatures,  ;^sy;  E. 
Hasted,  "  History  of  Kent,"  1778  99,  ;^2o;  an 
original  water-color  drawing  on  vellum  by  "Phiz" 
for  the  plate  of  "My  Musical  Breakfast"  in 
"David  Copperfield,"  ;^io  los.;  Hans  Holbein, 
"  Imitations  of  Original  Drawings  for  the  Portraits 
of  Illustrious  Persons  of  the  Court  of  Henrj'- 
VIII. ,"-1792,  ^15  los. 
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John  Halifax^  Qentleman. 

Some  one  has  written  to  the  Academy  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  that  "it  is  dead,  and  its  des- 
tiny is  limbo."  Mrs.  Dinah  Maria  Craik's  "John" 
was  certainly  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  may 
die  in  the  flesh  and  never  in  the  spirit,  any  more 
than  can  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  as  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison drew  him.  "John  Halifax,"  as  it  came  to  us 
in  1857,  made  a  strong  impression,  for  it  was  a 
wholesome  book.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  London  publishers  make  the  statement  that 
last  year  they  sold  of  the  various  editions  some 
24,190  copies,  and  in  America  it  sells  all  the  year 
round  in  probably  as  many  as  fifty  different  edi- 
tions. There  are,  then,  many  newly  born  books 
very  much  more  dead  than  is  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman." 

The  Kipling  Foot  In  It. 

You  see,  if  you  don't  watch  out  carefully  you 
are  bound  to  put  your  foot  in  it.  A  maker  of  ro- 
mance, having  emphasized  that  his  hero  is  drink- 
ing out  of  a  pint  cup,  will  sometimes  make  the 
vessel  hold  an  imperial  quart.  The  Academy  says 
that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  his  story  "The  Day's 
Work,"  describes  a  steamer  of  2,500  tons  and  her 
measurement  is  240  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide. 
Then  the  steamer  takes  aboard  of  her  4,000  tons 
dead  weight.  Most  skippers  would  know  that  a 
steamer  with  the  dimensions  as  described  never 
could  take  such  a  4,000-ton  load.  But  then,  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  readers  are  not  all  freighters 
or  shipbrokers. 

A  Fifteenth  Century  Vellum  MSS. 

In  a  catalogue  of  literary  rarities  ofi"ered  for  sale 
in  New  York  we  find  a  fifteenth-century  vellum 
manuscript  of  the  "Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary."  It  is  profusely  illuminated  in  miniatures, 
capitals,  borders,  etc.,  worked  in  blue,  lake,  ver- 
milion, and  burnished  gold.  The  binding  is  spec- 
ially unique.  One  of  the  clasps  has  unfortunately 
been  lost;  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  repro- 
duce it,  as  it  is  so  fine  an  example  of  contemporary 
work  that  a  reproduction  would  not  in  any  way 
equal  it.  The  volume  has  been  enclosed  in  a  fire- 
proof case  and  is  valued  at  $300. 

"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower." 

With  some  "timidity,"  writes  an  enthusiastic 
biographer,  "Mr.  Major  sent  his  manuscript  to  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  New  York  houses  of 
publishers"  and  it  came  back  to  Shelbyville  "with 
thanks."  Then  the  author  looked  nearer  home, 
and  found  a  publisher.  After  its  acceptance,  the 
romance  was  set  up  and  remained  in  type  for  a 
year.  Times  were  dull,  the  war  was  barely  over, 
and  the  favorable  opportunity  was  considered 
wanting,      Finally  the  book  was  printed,  and  its 


success  is  attested  by  the  phenomenal  number  of 
editions  issued.  In  a  Chicago  newspaper,  which 
gives  three  columns  to  Mr.  Major  and  his  book, 
the  story  is  told  of  a  fright  the  author  had,  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  romance.  Hap- 
pening to  look  over  a  London  catalogue,  he  read 
that  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was,  "The  Illustri- 
ous Lovers,"  described  the  loves  of  Mary  Tudor 
and  Charles  Brandon.  Might  not  he  be  attacked 
with  the  charge  of  plagiarism?  Mr.  Major  sent  at 
once  for  the  book,  and  his  mind  was  relieved  when 
he  found  that  "The  Illustrious  Lovers"  was 
printed  in  London  in  1686. 

The  Nun  Who  Was  a  Priest. 

The  new  edition  of  "The  Little  Flowers  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,"  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  is  as  pretty  as  it  can  be;  but  Miss  Alger's 
translation  should  have  been  revised  by  some 
Catholic  version.  The  mistakes  into  which  she 
fell,  though  not  frequent,  are  fearful.  Chapter 
XXV.  opens  with  this  startling  sentence:  "Santa 
Clara  being  once  infitm  of  body,  so  that  she  could 
in  no  manner  go  forth  to  say  Mass  in  church  with 
the  other  nuns,"  etc.  We  notice  other  mistakes 
quite  as  serious. 

Eliot's  Version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

One  of  the  costliest  American  books  is  a  book 
no  one  can  now  read  in  the  original,  John  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible.  The  first  edition,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1661,  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  following  form: 

Nooshun  Kesukqut  quttianataraumach  Koowe- 
suonk.  Peyaumooutch  kukketassootamoonk, 
Kuttenantamoonk,  nen  nach  ohkest  neane  Kesuk- 
qut. Nummeetsuongash  asekesukokish  assamaii- 
nean  yeuyeu  kesukod.  Kah  ohquontamaiinnean 
nummatcheseongash,  neane  matchenehukquegig 
nutahquontamounonog.  Ahque  sagkorapagunai- 
innean  en  qutchhuaoonganit,  webe  pohqvohwus- 
sinnean  wutch  matchitut.  Newutche  Kutahtaun 
Ketassootamoonk,  Kah  menuhkesuonk,  Kah  soh- 
sumoonk  micheme.     Amen. 

The  Queen's  Copyright. 

In  the  matter  of  copyright  the  Queen  has  great 
advantages  over  her  subjects.  An  ordinary  per- 
son publishing  a  book  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
publish  and  sell  it  as  long  as  he  lives  and  for  seven 
years  after  his  death,  or  for  forty-two  years  from 
the  date  of  first  publication,  if  that  be  a  longer 
term;  but  the  Queen's  copyright  in  anything  Her 
Majesty  publishes  never  comes  to  an  end. 

The  First  Brittanlca. 

The  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  The  En- 
cyclopaedia Brittanica  was  completed  in  1771 — 128 
years  ago;  it  consisted  of  3  volumes,  4to,  contain- 
ing 2670  pages  and  160  copper  plates.  The  9th, 
the  current,  edition  consists,  of  24  volumes  4to  of 
text,  of  about  850  pages  each,  besides  an  Index 
volume  of  499  pages  —  a  total  of  about  21,000 
pages. 
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Book  Nomenclature. 

We  notice  among  the  late  items  of  literary 
news,  that  Mr.  Barrie  has  now  written  more  than 
half  of  the  sequel  to  "Sentimental  Tommy."  The 
provisional  title  is,  "The  Celebrated  Tommy,"  but 
this  may  bechanged  before  it  appears  in  "Scribner's 
Magazine"  in  1900. 

So  important  is  the  title  of  a  book  considered, 
that  an  author  often  changes  it  even  afterthe  book 
has  been  printed.  A  Scotch  writer  said  that  once 
when  he  was  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  an  appropriate  and  unused  title  for  his 
book,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  in  such  a 
strait  he  should  "request  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation." 

The  task  of  making  a  choice  does  not  become 
easier  as  time  goes  on,  and  much  thought  is 
bestowed  on  the  grave  question.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Payn,  the  English  novelist,  dwelt  upon  the 
annoyances  he  had  been  subjected  to;  twice  he 
had  been  forced  to  pay  heavy  damages  to  pub- 
lishers for  unconsciously  infringing  copyright  by 
choosing  titles  of  novels  that  had  been  published 
but  of  which  he,  in  common  with  a  large  majority 
of  readers,  had  never  heard.  Jules  Claretie 
had  a  similar  experience  in  making  a 
selection  some  time  ago.  He  first  called 
his  novel  "L'CEil  du  Mort"  or  "The  Dead  Man's 
Eyes."  Immediately  a  suit  was  brought  against 
him,  for  this  had  been  used  more  than  twenty 
years  before;  and  though  the  original  had  been 
neither  successful  nor  popular,  yet  M.  Claretie  was 
worsted  and  had  to  change  the  name  to  "L'Ac- 
cusateur."  The  book  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  this  country  as  'The  Crime  of  the 
Boulevard.' 

It  is  often  interesting  to  learn  the  origin  of  a 
book's  name,  especially  if  is  a  curious  one,  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  in  reply  to  the  comments  upon 
the  title  of  his  story,  'A  Fool  of  Nature,  said  that 
he  had  several  names  under  consideration  before 
deciding.  One  was  'Murgatroyd's  Majority;'  an- 
other, 'An  Innocent  Traitor;'  and  a  third,  which 
he  liked  best  himself,  'A  Sow's  Ear'  (out  of  which, 
however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  silk 
purse);  but  he  feared  this  would  not  please  the 
public,  so  he  finally  made  a  fourth  choice,  declar- 
ing that  'titles  are  ticklish  things.' 

Marie  Corelli's  'Romance  of  Two  Worlds'  was 
originally  called  'Uplifted,' and  the  later  and  more 
attractive  title  was  suggested  by  her  stepbrother, 
the  late  Eric  Mackay,  the  poet. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  confesses  that  the 
subject  has  ever  been  a  serious  one  with  kim, 
especially  in  choosing  a  felicitous  title  for  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories.  When  his  volume,  'If,  Yes, 
and  Perhaps,'  appeared,  the  public  could  make 
nothing  of  the  tiile;  and  'after  struggling  through 
five  or  six  editions,' says  Mr.  Hale, 'we  were  obliged 


to  do  what  we  have  done  here, — to  give  to  the 
volume  the  name  of  the  first  story  in  the  collection.' 
We  feel  inclined  to  protest  against  Mr.  Hale's 
modest  way  of  expressing  his  opi  of  the  value 
of  a  good  name,  for  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  that  a 
volume  containing  such  delightful  stories  as  'The 
Man  Without  a  Country'  should  have  had  to  make 
much  of  a  struggle  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  public. 

Hawthorne's  experience  in  having  his  'Marble 
Faun'  appear  in  England  under  the  title  of  'Trans- 
formation' was  repeated  with  Mr.  Harold  Frederic. 
'The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware'  was  issued  in 
lyondon  as  'Illumination.'  The  author  was  oc- 
cupied several  years  in  the  composition  of  the 
novel,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  half  was  sent  to  this 
country  in  1893  under  the  title  afterward  used 
here.  When  he  at  last  decided,  on  its  completion, 
to  name  it  'Illumination,'  he  forgot  to  inform  the 
American  publishers;  and  they  are  not  few  who 
must  consider  it  a  fortunate  omission.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric, while  never  eeeming  to  strive  for  far-fetched 
titles,  was  fortunate  in  selecting  taking  ones,  as 
'In  the  Valley,'  'The  Lawton  Girl,'  and  others. 

It  would  seem  that  titles  must  be  scarce  when 
Mrs.  Burnett,  usually  so  happy  in  her  selections, 
calls  a  recent  book,  "Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Pro- 
gress," thus  closely  trespassing  on  Bunyan's  great 
allegory, wliich  should  always  stand  sacredly  alone; 
and  a  fairy  tale  entitled  "A  New  Alice  in  the  Old 
Wonderland"  encroaches  on  the  domain  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  little  classic,  which  should  ever  belong 
exclusively  to  him. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  must  have  early  decided  to 
spare  himself  all  unnecessary  work  in  making  se- 
lections of  this  kind.  He  generally  follows  the 
plan  adopted  in  one  of  his  earliest  novels,  and  the 
is  made  conspicuous  in  nearly  all  that  he  has 
written.  We  have  had  "The  Deemster,"  "The 
Bondman,"  "The  Scapegoat,"  "The  Manxman," 
"The  Story  of  the  Little  Manx  Nation,"  and  lastly 
"The  Christian." 

What  a  happy  choice  was  that  striking  title, 
"White  Aprons,"  which  two  years  ago  Maud 
Wilder  Goodwin  gave  to  her  story  of  Bacon's  Re- 
bellion! 

Another  American  novelist  has  chosen  well  and 
wisely  for  his  short  stories,  collections  and  novels. 
One  must  needs  be  hypercritical  not  to  find  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen's  titles  especially  felicitous; 
"The  White  Cowl,"  "Flute  and  Violin,"  "A  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,"  "Aftermath,"  "A  Summer  in  Ar- 
cady,"  and,  above  all,  one  of  the  books  of  the  past 
few  years, — "The  Choir  Invisible." 

When  a  style  of  nomenclature  adopted  makes 
'a  hit,'  —  how  speedily  it  is  followed  up!  After 
Mrs.  Deland's  'John  Ward,  Preacher'  appeared, 
we  had  'John  March,  Southerner,'  'Metzerott, 
Shoemaker,'  and  many  others  similarly  named. 
The  style  is  still  popular,  and  of  late  we  have  had, 
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'Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,'  'Harold  Bradley, 
Playwright,'  'John  Ship.  Mariner,'  and  'Caleb 
West,  Master  Diver.' 

Gilbert  Parker  has  evinced  a  genius  for  titles, 
as  the  adoption  of  such  good  ones  as  'The  Seats  of 
the  Mighty'  and   The  Battle  of  the  Strong'  testify. 

There  has  ever  been  magic  in  an  alliterative 
name,  as  illustrated  by  'Golden  Gossip,'  'Captains 
Couragecns,'  'Penelope's  Progress,'  'Red  Rock,' 
and,  above  all,  by  that  happy  book  by  which  Ian 
Maclaren  first  appealed  to  the  public,  who  wel- 
comed the  beautiful  alliteration  contained  in  "Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 

M.  R.  S11.SBY,  in  Self- Culture. 

Seneca  Fai.i,s,  N.  Y. 

Authors  as  Self-Critics. 

In  the  "Francesco  Petrarca,"  which  Professor 
Robinson  of  Columbia  has  recently  issued,  there 
is  fresh  evidence  of  the  familiar  fact  that  a  writer 
is  the  worst  possible  judge  of  his  own  claims  to 
greatness. 

Every  one  knows,  for  instance,  that  George 
Eliot,  creator  of  "Silas  Marner,"  "Aunt  Glegg"  and 
of  "Adam  Bede,"  never  quite  forgave  herpublic  for 
not  honoring  her  chiefly  as  a  poet.  It  makes  a 
generation  which  revels  in  the  "TuUiver"  family 
and  which  barely  knows  the  first  line  of  "Oh, 
may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,"  smile,  but  it  was 
a  real  cross  to  George  Eliot  not  to  have  her  poems 
considered  her  best  work. 

Mary  Wilkins,  too,  by  writing  plays,  persists 
in  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Providence  that  made 
her  a  subtle  student  of  quiet,  unemotional  char- 
acter, and  withheld  from  her,  lest  she  might  be 
unduly  puffe  1  up,  the  dramatic  gift.  She  is  said 
to  be  at  work  on  ^  new  play,  despite  the  fact  that 
her  former  effort  was  not  seriously  regarded. 

Professor  Robinson  shows,  however,  that  it  is 
not  a  distinctly  modern  or  an  exclusively  feminine 
trait  to  desire  renown  on  other  grounds  than  those 
on  which  it  has  been  won.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  work  on  Petrarch  he  tells  how  the  four- 
teenth century  Italian  poet  chafed  at  the  popu- 
larity of  his  sonnets  to  "Laura,"  which  have  made 
him  the  beloved  of  lovers  and  the  admired  of 
poets  ever  since.  He  would  have  preferred  his 
glory  to  lie  in  his  work  as  an  educator,  and  re- 
garded his  treatises  on  the  revival  of  Latin  learn- 
ing as  vastly  more  valuable  contributions  to  liter- 
ature'than  his  "Canzoniere."  Indeed,  he  posi- 
tively fumed  at  the  vogue  of  his  songs.  In  later 
years  he  ridiculed  the  pa.sston  that  made  him  a 
poet  at  twenty-three.  He  expressed,  in  letters  to 
his  contemporaries,  his  disgust  at  the  taste  w  hieh 
lauded  and  learned  his  sonnets  and  coldly  passed 
his  profound  disquisitions  by.  In  one  he  almost 
petulantly  regrets  that  he  ever  wrote  tlie  "trifling 
things    in    the    vulgar    tongue,"   and  wishes  that 


from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  confined  himself  to 
sonorous  Latin  writings.  He  even  intimates  that 
he  has  no  great  respect  for  the  feeling  that  in- 
spired his  sonnets.  It  did  not  appeal  to  him  in 
his  scholarly  maturity! 

After  this  one  wonders  if  research  would  reveal 
that  Dante  confided  to  his  intimates  his  scorn  for 
the  "Beatrice"  episode,  that  Shakespeare's  real  am- 
bition was  to  rest  his  reputation  on  a  medical 
treatise,  or  that  Sappho  really  based  her  boasi 
about  "striking  the  stars"  upon  a  long  lost  culi- 
nary work. 

Edward  FitzGerald's  Reward. 

Is  there  in  all  literature  a  more  curious  fate 
than  FitzGerald's?  In  his  lifetime  he  did  not  sell 
probably  over  500  copies  of  his  books.  At  his  death, 
like  a  wise  man,  he  appointed  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
his  literary  executor,  the  copyrights  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Messrs.  Macmillan,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  collected  remains  in  1889  ^^'^s  followed 
in  iSgoby  the  half-guinea  edition  of  the 'Rubaiyat,' 
which  from  that  day  to  this  has  had  a  steadily  in- 
creasing sale.  Within  the  last  ten  years  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  FitzGerald  has  be- 
come more  popular  than  Browning;  he  is  certain- 
ly a  far  more  living  literary  influence  among 
those  who  write,  and  the  width  of  the  demand 
for  his  work  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  fact. 
It  was  at  last  decided  to  issue  the  "Rubaiyat"  in 
the  "Golden  Treasury"  series  at  half  a  crown:  an 
edition  of  10,000  was  prepared,  and  publication 
was  fixed  for  last  Monday.  But  the  advance  de- 
mand exceeded  all  expectation  so  much  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  deliver  the  copies  ordered, 
and  the  date  of  publication  had  to  be  postponed, 
7,000  of  the  edition  having  been  disposed  of  before 
it  even  came  on  sale  in  the  shops.  I  wonder  if 
this  posthumous  renown  delights  the  grim  soul  of 
that  old  hermit,  or  is  the  empty  glass  turned  down 
the  true  symbol  for  his   tomb? — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

* 
Good  Enough  to  be  True. 

The  mother  superior  of  a  convent  in  a  little 
Irish  town  bought  at  the  local  book-seller's  a  vol- 
ume which,  being  somewhat  shortsighted,  she 
thought  was  written  by  Canon  Doyle,  and  for  the 
edification  of  the  community  it  was  read  aloud  at 
meal  times.  The  novices  were  thrilled  at  the 
freedom  with  which  lovemaki ng  was  alluded  to. 
"Well,  well,"  said  the  mother  superior,  "the  dear 
canon  is  preparing  us  for  a  miracle  of  grace.  The 
frivolous  flirt,  by  the  mercy  of  heaven,  no  doubt 
ends  by  taking  the  veil."  Presently,  however, 
some  one  looked  at  the  title-page  and  discovered 
that  the  word  "Conan"  and  not  "Canon"  stood 
printed  there.  "Well,"  said  the  mother  superior, 
'•the  bookseller  is  a  pious  man,  and  now  that  we 
have  paid  for  it,  we  should  be  wasteful  not  to 
read  it.     The  story  is  good  enough  to  be  true." 
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ent  words,  nor  those   of  Moliere   more  than  8,000. 

Shakespeare  wrote  all  his   tragedies  and  comedies 

Forty  nilesof  Book-Shelves.  with  15,000^  words.  Voltaire  and  Goethe  each 
The  Library  ot  the  British  Museum  has  been  es-  employed  20,000.  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost" 
timated  to  contain  about  forty  miles  of  book-  contains  only  8,000  words,  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
shelves,  and  the  provision  of  more  space  is  a  ment  not  more  than  5,642  dififerent  words  are  used, 
daily  necessity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  library  The  latest  English  dictionaries  contain  not  less 
as  great,  but  there  are  many  libraries  in  most  ci-  than  260,000  different  words.  Next  in  rank  comes 
vilized  countries  which  number"  their  contents  by  the  German  language  with  80,000  words,  and  then 
hundreds  of  thousands.     These  vast  bulks  of   ma-  come  in  succession   the  Italian,  with   35,000;  the 


terial  require  not  only  the  storage  and  attention 
necessary  for  their  preservation,  but  must  be 
arranged  in  an  accessible  form.  No  doubt  much 
of  this  mighty  accumulation  of  books  is  useless, 
but  it  is  not  the  theory  cf  the  modern  librarian 
that  he  should  decide  and  distinguish  between 
the  wheat  and  the  chaflf.  Much  of  our  most  valu- 
able knowledge  of  the  past  has  been  gained  from 
books  which  had  been  preserved  by  chance  in 
spite  of  an  apparently  justified  contempt  by  the 
contemporary  standard  of  criticism.  The  librarian 
has  to  preserve  and  to  provide  means  of  ready 
access  to  all  that  come  his  way,  whatever  may  be 
his  private  opinion  as  to  relative  merits.  From 
such  reasons  have  sprung  the  modern  arts  of  bib- 
liography and  of  indexing.  Those  who  are 
familiar  only  with  the  clumsy  catalogues  of  older 
institutions  could  best  realize  the  precision  and 
convenience  of  modern  inventions. 

How  to  Open  a  New  Book. 

Fiom  "  Modern    Bookbinding    Practically  Con- 
sidered," by  William  Matthews: 

Hold  the    book  with    its  back    on   a  smooth  or 
covered  table;  let  the  front  board   down,  then  the 


French,  with  30,000;  and  tlie  Spanish,  with 
20,000  words.  Among  the  Oriental  languages, 
the  Arabic  is  the  most  copious,  its  vocabulary 
being  even  richer  than  that  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  Denver  "Tribune"  Primer. 

The  first  public  sale  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion ot  Field's  Tribune  Primer,  Denver,  1882, 
recently  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Congress,  when  Frank  L,.  Haney  of  Washington 
paid  Congressman  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri  $125 
for  one  of  the  few  copies  known  to  exist.  This 
copy  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  B.  White  of  Mexico, 
Mo.,  who  negotiated  the  sale  through  Mr.  Clark. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  who  noted  the  transaction,  said  that 
there  were  seven  copies  of  the  first  edition  known, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  true.  Mr.  Haney's  copy 
is  one,  Francis  Wilson's  another,  and  there  is  one 
other.     These  are  the  known  copies. 

The  Most  Valuable  Library    of    niniature    Books    in 

Existence. 

A    French    amateur,  Mr.  George  Salomon,  pos- 


other,  holding  the  leaves  in  one  hand   while  you      sesses  a  library  of  miniature  books  containing  no 


open  a  few  leaves  at  the  back,  then  a  few  at  the 
front,  and  so  go  on,  alternately  opening  back  and 
front,  gently  pressing  open  the  sections  till  you 
reach  the  center  of  the  volume.  Do  this  two  or 
three  times  and  you  will  obtain  the  best  results. 
Open  the  volume  violently  or  carelessly  in  any 
one  place,  and  you  will  likely  break  the  back  and 
cause  a  start  in  the  leaves.  Never  lorce  the  back; 
if  it  does  not  yield  to  gentle  opening,  rely  upon 
it  the  back  is  too  tightly  or  strongly  lined.  A 
connoisseur  many  years  ago,  an  excellent  cus- 
tomer of  mine,  who  thought  he  knew  perfectly 
how  to  handle  books,  came  into  my  oflSce  when  I 
had  an  expensive  binding  just  brought  from  the 
bindery  ready  to  be  sent  home;  he,  before  my 
eyes,  took  hold  of  the  volume  and,  tightly  holding 
the  leaves  in  each  hand,  instead  of  allowing  them 
free  play,  violently  opened  it  in  the  center  and 
exclaimed,  "How  beautifully  your  bindings  open!" 
I  almost  fainted.  He  had  broken  the  back  of  the 
volume,  and  it  had  to  be  rebound." 

♦'Words,  Words,  Words." 
According  to  a  statistician  in   Paris,  the  works 
of  Corneille  do  not  contain  more  than  7,000  difi'er- 


fewer  than  700  volumes.  A  volume  admitted  into 
this  liliputian  library  must  not  exceed  2  inches  by 
i^  inches  in  size.  A  book  of  exactly  that  size  is 
an  edition  of  "La  Fontaine,"  the  largest  in  the 
collection.  Around  this  edition  are  gathered  all 
the  classics  that  have  been  published  in  miniature 
form.  Pocket  editions  of  popular  French  songs, 
from  1790  to  1820,  form  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion. All  these  books  are  bound  in  the  most 
costly  and  finished  style.  History  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  among  religious  subjects  the  most 
remarkable  book  is  an  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  illustrated  with  264 
very  tiny  plates.  A  volume  of  the  regulations 
hours  and  ceremonies  of  the  French  Court  is 
bound  in  leather  and  ornamented  with  exquisitely 
chased  silver  mountings.  Bibles  in  miniature  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  published  in  several  lan- 
guages. Among  illustrated  almanacs  the  English 
editions  stand  first,  especially  "The  English  Bijou 
Almanac,  but  the  smallest  in  the  whole  collection 
is  a  French  edition  of  "Chemin  de  la  Croix,"  ol 
which  the  type  measures  only  i  inch  in  height 
and  ^-inch  in  width,  and  contains  119  pages. 
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Something    About  "  Qyp." 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  an  American  or 
English  woman  novelist  who  is  personally  inter- 
esting. There  was  a  tendency  at  one  time  to 
"  boom  "  Amelie  Rives  as  a  phenomenon  worth 
running  a  block  to  see,  and  "John  Oliver  Hobbes" 
and  "  Julien  Gordon"  have  had  their  little  day  of 
being  talked  about.  But  none  of  them  has  the 
magnetism  that  keeps  a  writer  in  the  delighted 
eye  of  the  public.  They  impress  one  as  being  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  expecting  to  hear  the  button 
pressed,  and  wishing  to  "smile  now"  when  the 
negative  is  exposed.  The  spontaneity  which 
makes  "  Gyp  "  the  delight  of  Paris  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  so  also  is  "  Gyp's"  genius. 

The  Comtesse  de  Martel  generally  knows  what 
she  is  talking  about,  as  she  is  a  member  of  one  of 
oldest  families  in  France  and  a  woman  of  fashion. 
In  writing  the  history  of  her  social  day,  she  is  full 
of  that  prejudice  without  which  it  has  been  said 
no  history  of  a  country  can  be  written.  Her  chief 
prejudices  are  against  Jews  and  certain  literary 
men.  Her  books  are  filled  with  caricatures  of 
Hebrews  well  known  in  Paris,  and  her  clever  rid- 
icule of  the  authors  she  dislikes.  She  has  a  screen 
which  she  has  dedicated  to  Georges  Ohnet,  whose 
works  are  as  popular  in  France  as  E.  P.  Roe's 
once  were  in  this  country.  It  is  covered  with 
quotations  which  Mme.  de  Martel  considers  monu- 
ments of  his  stupidity. 

While  the  authors  she  holds  up  to  scorn  go 
their  ways  in  peace  and  quietness,  some  other 
people  have  endangered  her  beauty  and  even  her 
life.  Upon  one  occasion  vitriol  was  thrown  at 
her  face,  and  on  another  a  pistol  ball  went 
through  her  hat.  But  all  these  have  left  her  fear- 
less. She  has  one  peculiarity.  Several  years  ago 
she  was  riding  through  a  tunnel  when  an  acci- 
dent occurred  which  almost  cost  her  her  life. 
Ever  since,  when  she  is  traveling,  and  there  is  a 
tunnel  on  the  line,  she  leaves  the  train  at  the  sta- 
tion before  it  and  rides  in  a  carriage  to  the  one 
beyond  it. 

Mme.  de  Martel  does  all  her  work  at  night,  be- 
ginning about  eleven  o'clock,  and  working  until 
three.  Oddly  enough  her  publishers  are  Jews. 
They  have  made  an  arrangement  with  her  that 
when  her  books  are  too  vehemently  anti-Semitic 
they  may  be  sent  to  another  house. 

* 

Alexandre  Dumas'  Kindness. 

Dozens  of  stories  are  being  told  concerning  the 
kind  heart  and  generous  nature  of  the  younger 
Dumas.  Upon  one  occasion  he  w'rote  a  play 
which  he  sent  to  a  publisher  anonymously.  Sev- 
eral months  later  he  published  the  fact,  stating 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  play,  and  pre- 
sumed it  was  lying  in  the  manager's  lumber-room, 
with  hundreds  of  others,  unopened.  He  neglected 


to  say  whose  lumber-room  he  meant.  A  play  by 
Dumas  was  something  of  an  event  in  Paris,  and 
every  manager  set  about  a  careful  overhauling 
and  reading  of  manuscripts  that  had  accumulated. 
This  was  exactly  what  Dumas  wanted.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  doubt  concerning  his  play  when  it 
was  discovered,  but  incidentally  many  a  young 
author  received  the  hearing  he  had  long  sought 
in  vain. 

One  day  Dumas'  publisher  received  a  transla- 
tion from  him,  with  a  request  for  fifteen  hundred 
francs.  The  man  of  business,  who  knew  that 
the  translator  was  not  Dumas',  said  that  three 
hundred  would  be  an  ample  price  for  it. 

"Then,"  said  Dumas,  "draw  on  my  account  for 
the  remaining  twelve  hundred." 

It  was  discovered  that  the  translation  had  been 
done  by  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  who  had  died 
in  poverty. 

* 

A   Dictionary  Dilemma. 

A  GOOD  story  is  told  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  certain  Biblical  dictionary.  The  edi- 
tor is  said  to  have  given  the  article  on  the  Deluge 
to  what  he  considered  a  safe  hand;  but  when  the 
article  was  sent  in,  it  was  found  to  contain  views 
which  would  certainly  have  shocked  orthodox 
readers.  It  had  in  it  too  much  of  science  and 
too  little  of  theology. 

What  could  be  done?  The  volume  had  to  be 
published  forthwith.  In  this  dilemma  he  put  in 
his  dictionary,  "Deluge — See  Flood." 

This,  at  any  rate,  postponed  the  diflSculty,  and 
the  article  on  the  Flood  was  given  out  to  a  writer 
who  it  was  thought  could  be  trusted  better. 

But  when  this  second  article  came  in  it  was 
found  to  be  worse  than  the  first,  and  another  post- 
ponement was  necessary. 

The  new  volume  contained  another  reference: 
"Flood — See  Noah" — the  bewildered  editor  trust- 
ing that  by  the  time  Noah  was  reached  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  man  who  would  be  able  to 
mingle  science  and  orthodoxy  in  due  degrees. 

* 

Rudyard  Kipling's  maternal  grandfather  was 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Macdonald.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  in  the  days  when  he  was  courting  the 
lady  whom  he  afterward  married,  the  father-in- 
law-to-be — an  ?ged  Methodist,  with  extremely 
strict  notions  in  regard  to  the  proprieties — was  in- 
judicious enough  on  one  occasion  to  enter  the  par- 
lor without  giving  any  warning  of  his  approach. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  found  the  sweet- 
hearts occupying  a  single  chair.  Deeply  shocked 
by  this  spectacle,  the  old  man  said:  "Mr.  Macdon- 
ald, when  I  was  courting  Mrs.  Brown  she  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  room  and  I  on  the  other."  Mac- 
donald's  reply  was:  "That's  what  I  should  have 
done  if  I  had  been  courting  Mrs.  Brown." 
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Rare    Books    Owned   by    American 
Collectors. 

"Roscoe  Conkling  was    an  excellent   judge    of 
books,  and    bibliopbilists  will    enjoy   rare    oppor- 
tunities of  investment  if  bis  library  is  offered  for 
sale."  So  spoke  Cbarles  Sotberan.tbe  famous  bib- 
liopbilist,  in    an    interview   wbich    we    find    un- 
dated   in    a    scrap-book.     Mr.  Sotheran   was  born 
among    books.     He    is  an    Englishman    and    bis 
uncle    is  the  bead  of   the  English  bjok  house  of 
Sotheran,  in  Piccadilly,  London.     He  has  studied 
books   since    he    could    read    and    has   grown  up 
among  them.     For  years    he  has  been  connected 
v\ith  the   press  of  this  country  as  a  book  reviewer 
and  a  literary  critic.     He  has  handled  more  books 
and  manuscripts    than  any   other    man    in    the 
country,  knows  all  about  the  private  libraries  of 
all    the    bibliomaniacs,    and    knows   by    instinct 
whether  an  old  manuscript  is  worth  ten  cents  or 
$ioo.     He  possesses  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  trea- 
sures of  missals,  curios,  rare  editions,  engravings, 
erotica  and  manuscripts.     He  was  found  recently 
at    his     office      on      Broadway     examining     the 
books    of     L.     Delmonte,    an    old    Cuban.       He 
chatted    pleasantly    about  the   books  and     about 
the     buyers.     To     a    Bohemian    his     room    pre- 
sented   an  odd  appearance.      Books,  missals    and 
manuscripts  were  strewn  in  every  direction;  dust 
lay  thick  on  some  of   them.     They  were   all  wait- 
ing for   him  to  study  and  to  catalogue  ready  for 
sale.     No  one  can  handle  these  books  until  Mr. 
Sotheran  has  looked  at  them.     Many  a  bibliophile 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  see  them    and 
handle    them.     Talking   of   valuable    books    Mr. 
Sotheran  said:  "The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
book    was   $50,000.     It  was  for  a  vellum    missal 
which  was  presented  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by  Pope 
L,eo  X.     The  missal  was  accompanied  by  a  docu- 
ment making   -King    Henry  the  defender  of  the 
faith.     It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  German 
Government.     Charles  II.  gave  it  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and    it  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
library.     There  is  a  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  Vatican. 
Attempts  have   often    been  made    to   purchase  it. 
The  Jews  of  Venice  offered  to  give  its  weight  in 
gold.     The  offer  was  declined.     The  Bible  consists 
of   a  vast    roll  of   manuscript  which  requires  two 
men  to  carry  it,  and  the  offer  would  have  totaled 
up  about  $100,000.     This  is  the  largest  offer  ever 
made  for  one  book." 

* 
The  most  valuable  manuscript  in  this  country, 
judging  from  :he  price  paid,  is  in  the  possession 
of  John  Jacob  Astor.  It  is  the  Sforza  Missal,  and 
was  bought  in  April  of  last  year  for  $15,500.  It 
is  of  a  religious  character  and  is  by  Francesca 
Filippo  Lippi,  the  great  Florentine  artist  of  the 
Renaissance,    and     was    prepared    for    Galeazzo 


Maria   Sforza,  Duke  of   Milan    and  brother-in  law 
of  Louis  XL,  King  of  France.     It  is  a  manuscript 
measuring    13/^    inches  by  gj^  inches;  it  has  484 
page?    of     vellum,    and     is     bound    in    red    mor- 
occo.    It  is  dated  in  the  fifteenth  century.     A  set 
of  missals,  consisting  of   five  volumes,  was  bought 
in  March  of   last    year  by  S.  B.  Duryea,  of  Brook- 
lyn.    It   cost   $900  and  comprises  the  choir  books 
with    the  full  musical    score    used  in  a  European 
monastery.     It    was    written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    The    bindings   are  very  strong.     Iron  nails 
are    studded    all    over  the  covers.     "Les  Lunettes 
des  Princess,"  published  in  1528  by  Galliot  du  Pre, 
sold    recently  for    $200.     It    is    a    small  volume, 
measuring    about    six  inches  by  four  inches.     It 
was  bound  by  Trantz-Bauzonnet  in  crushed  levant 
morocco.     The     work    on    the    cover  both  inside 
and    outside    is   very  handsome.     A  little  volume 
called    "Chansons  et  Motets"  sold  for  $600.     It  is 
one  of  the   handsomest   bound   books   ever  made. 
The  binding  is  exquisite.    It  was  made  for  Henry 
II.  of  France  and  was  presented  by  him  as  a  Iwe 
gift  to  his  mistress,    Diana    of  Poitieres.     It  meas- 
5j^  inches  by  7^  inches  and  contains  396  pages. 
Mr.  Brayton   Ives   is  the   owner  now.     It    is  su- 
perbly bound    in    original  French  binding,  richly 
gold  tooled  and  mosaiced  and   gauffered  edges,  in 
a  modern  purple  velvet  lined  drop  case.     A  Per- 
sian manuscript  sold  a    little  while    ago  for  $235. 
These  manuscripts  are  very  rare.     It  is  a  magnifi- 
cently illustrated    manuscript    codex   of  Firdusi's 
"Epic  of  Kings."     It  has  forty-five  pages  of  large 
paintings,  with  four   superb  headings,  painted  in 
the  style  of  Persian  paleography.     Its  size  is  14^ 
inches  by  8^  inches,  and  is    bound   in   morocco. 
An    imperfect   copy    of  the   first    folio-  of  Shake- 
speare's Comedies,   Histories  and  Tragedies,  pub- 
lished   according   to    the    true    original  copies  in 
London,   printed  by   Isaac  Taggard    aud  Edward 
Blount,  in  1623,  was  sold  recently.     It   is  a  thick, 
small  folio,  measuring  12^    inches  by  8^  inches, 
and  was  bound  by  J.  Clark  in  the  style  of  Roger 
Payne,  and  in  Russia  extra  gilt.    There  are  thirty- 
six  plays  in  it.     A    perfect  copy   is  worth  $6,000. 
A  second  folio  of  Shakespeare,  printed  by  Thomas 
Coates  and    Robert  Allot,  and  sold  at  the  sign  of 
the  "Black  Beare,"  in    St.  Paul's   Churchyard,  in 
1632,  sold  for  $117.50.     It  measured   13  inches  by 
8^  inches,  and    was  bound    by    W.  Pratt  in    red 
crushed  levant  morocco,  with  super  gilt  Harleian 
gold    tooling    inside    and    with    gold  borders.     A 
fourth  of  Shakespeare  is  worth  $87.     It  contained 
seven  new  plays   never  before    printed — Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  The   London  Prodigal,  The  His- 
tory of  Thomas    Lord    Cromwell,   Sir  John    Old- 
castle,    Lord    Cobham,    The    Puritan    Widow,  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  and  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine. 

* 
Brayton  Ives,  the  ex-president  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change,  u  ho  lives  at  No.  lo  East  Thirty-fifth  street. 
New  York,  has  one  of  the  finest.if  not  the  finest,  and 
most  valuable  collections  of  manuscripts  and  rare 
books  in  America.  His  library  is  a  very  large 
one.  His  tastes  run  after  vhe  curious,  and  he  has 
given  fabulous  prices  for  some  of  the  books  and 
treasures  of  missals  that  adorn  his  shelves.  Among 
his  books  is  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  book 
printed  from  movable  type.  There  are  twenty- 
one  known  to  exist.  This  Bible  was  bought  by 
Hamilton  Cole  for  $8,000.  Cole  sold  it,  and  last 
year  it  came  into  Ives'  hands  for  $15,000.  Mr. 
Ives  has  a  Caxton  Bible,  the  first  Euclid,  Galliot 
du  Pre,  and  vellum  printed  missals  of  Hardoins. 
Robert  Hoe,  of  printing-press  fame,  has  spent  a 
fortune  on  his  library.  His  fancy  runs  after  rich 
and  valuable  bindings,  such  as  those  of  Dethon, 
G roller,  books  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  Marie  An- 
toinette, Diana  Poitieres,  Francis  I.,  Henry  I.; 
historic  manuscripts  on  vellum,  early  biblio  lots, 
black  letters  and  books  produced  by  famous 
printers.  Last  year  he  went  to  Europe  to  pur- 
chase books.  He  attended  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of 
Cramford  and  Balcarres  and  made  some  valuable 
purchases.  At  the  Teschner  sale  he  spent  40,- 
000  francs  and  the  entire  lot  of  books  he  purchased 
came  over  in  one  valise.  S.  B.  Duryea,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  a  bibliophilist  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  collects  autographic  manuscript  or  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  men  like  Charles  Dickens, 
Charles  Lamb,  Thackeray,  or  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  He  also  collects  ancient  books  and 
manuscripts.  He  attends  the  public  auctions  him- 
self, but  usually  buys  through  an  agent.  Occa- 
sionally he  bids  for  himself.  Everyone  in  the  sales 
room  knows  when  he  is  going  to  buy.  He  rubs 
his  nose,  stops  winking  and  looking  foxy  from 
beneath  his  spectacles,  and  wears  an  innocent  air. 
George  Washington  Childs  had  a  very  fine  library. 
His  reference  library  vvas  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  hiscoUection  of  manuscript  wasone  of 
the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  He  hadthe 
original  manuscripts  of  many  of  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Washington 
Irving,  Shelley.  Byron,  Charles  Lamb,  Dryden, 
Longfellow,  and  a  dozen  of  others  of  that  character. 
Giovani  Morisini,  Jay  Gould's  former  partner,  was  a 
great  collector  of  medioeval  and  ancient  armor. 
He  has  also  collected  a  large  library.  He  had  a 
number  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  on  heraldry. 
Jay  Gould  had  a  wonderful  library.  When  he  pur- 
chased the  Merrit  place  at  Irvington  he  bought 
the    library  also.     It    was   a    very  fine  one    then, 

but  he  afterward  added  to  it  very  considerably.  Mr. 
Gould  was  a  great  student,  and,  after  leaving  Wall 
Street,  he  v\cnt  to  his  library  and  studied  out  the 
questions  of  the  day  from  a  historical  and  literary 
standpoint. 

* 
N.  Q.  Pope,  of   Brooklyn,  buys   a  great    many 


rare  books.  He  looks  like  a  keen  stock  broker 
lather  than  a  rich  man  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  buying  valuable  books  to  gratify  his  wife, 
who  is  the  real  collector.  He  is  called  Pontifus 
Maximus  by  his  friends.  When  he  is  buying  he 
easily  gets  angry  and  won't  listen  to  any  advice 
then,  and  will  have  the  book  on  which  he  is  bid- 
ding at  any  cost.  He  has  a  great  collection  of 
Shakespeariana,  and  among  them  is  Daniel's  copy, 
worth  about  $5,000.  Manuscript  of  Franklin's 
work  and  the  like  are  on  his  shelves.  He  is  what 
might  be  called  a  cultured  bibliophile.  He  se- 
cures illustrated  books,  books  in  the  best  exam- 
ples of  handsome  bindings,  books  from  the  modern 
and  ancient  French  binders  and  anything  of  a 
rare,  curious  or  aesthetic  character.  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  owns  the  largest  private 
library  in  this  country  at  his  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  consists  of  50,000  volumes,  and  he  values 
it  at  $200,000,  for  which  sum  he  will  dispose  of 
it.  He  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  manuscripts 
in  indigenous  dialects,  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
mission.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  electrician,  has 
a  very  fine  collection  of  scientific  works.  T.  J. 
McKee,  the  lawyer,  has  made  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  dramatic  works.  He  collects  everything 
relating  to  the  American  stage,  and  has  a  fine  col- 
lection of  engravings  on  the  same  subject.  Gen, 
Rush  C.  Hawkins, of  New  York,  purchases  all  the 
early  printed  works  and  valuable  manuscripts  that 
he  thinks  authentic  and  that  come  in  his  way. 
He  collected  a  great  number  of  first  prints  of  Eu- 
rope to  assist  him  in  writing  his  book  on  the  "First 
Books  in  Europe."  He  sold  a  number  of  his 
treasures  recently,  but  onlj'-  those  of  which  he 
had  duplicates  or  did  not  want.  Last  year  he 
spent  six  months  in  Europe  adding  to  his  collec- 
tion. John  J.  Astor  buys  missals  and  old  manu- 
scripts and  has  a  large  collection.  He  is  not  well 
known  as  a  bibliomaniac.  All  bis  books  are 
bought  by  Prof.  Lane.  W.  H.  Pomeroy's  is  an  art 
collection  and  a  very  valuable  one,  too.  George 
W.  Frederickson  has  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
the  original  mamuscripts  of  Charles  Lamb,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Dryden  and  others.  He  is  very  fond  of 
Elizabethan  manuscript  and  everything  relating 
to  Shakespeare  and  to  his  times.  He  has  also  a 
number  of  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare,  some 
of  which  are  very  valuable, 

* 
A  rich  collection  will  shortly  be  oftered  for  col- 
lectors to  select  from.  It  now  belongs  to  L.  Del- 
monte,  an  old  Spanish  Cuban.  He  has  ths  rarest 
collection  of  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  Spain 
known  to  exist.  They  were  printed  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  ancestors 
collected    them,  and  the  books   have  increased  in 
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value  with  every  generation.  In  manuscript  lie 
has  the  first  laws  relating  to  America  compiled  in 
Europe — the  Nievas  T^eyes  Order,  Class  V.,  relat- 
ing to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  His  Es- 
pana- Americana  manuscript  is  very  rare  and  is 
dated  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  quantity  of 
unpublished  manuscript  relating  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Florida,  California,  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
containing  instructions  to  the  viceroys;  manuscript 
by  Bishop  Lascassas,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians, 
dated  1550,  and  other  manuscript  from  Seville, 
Barcelona  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Gunther,  a  rich 
bibliomaniac,  is  said  to  have  the  only  autograph 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  country.  He  collects  an- 
tiquities very  largely  and  is  now  trying  to  obtain 
an  autograph  of  Moses.  There  are  a  great  many 
collectors  of  Swinburne.  A  great  many  persons 
are  on  the  lookout  for  early  editions  of  his  works, 
which  is  surprising,  seeing  that  he  is  still  alive. 
Nearly  all  the  bibliomaniacs  belong  to  the  Grolier 
Club.  They  don't  want  to  keep  the  knowledge 
they  have  about  books  to  themselves.  They  study 
and  pore  ever  their  missals  and  rare  editions,  and 
then  lecture  and  talk  to  their  fellow  members  of 
the  club.  Mr.  Brayton  Ives  talks  well  on  early 
books  as  did  Mr.  Hoe  on  bindings.  "The  American 
collectors  are  getting  more  and  more  educated  in 
their  tastes,"  said  Mr.  Sotheran.  "They  are  out- 
growing the  supply  on  this  side  of  the  water  and 
are  constantly  sending  over  commissions  to  Eu- 
rope, and  go  themselves  to  visit  the  big  sales  there. 
The  English  aristocracy  are  getting  in  a  bad  way 
just  now  and  are  not  making  the  money  out  of 
their  vast  landed  estates  that  they  used  to,  and 
many  of  them  have  had  to  dispose  of  their  libraries. 
Very  often  a  quantity  of  valuable  books  are  sent 
over  here  for  sale.  Thej'  don't  bring  as  good 
prices  as  if  they  were  sold  in  Europe,  though  col- 
lectors here  must  have  unique  styles,  duplicate 
copies  of  engravings  that  illustrate  the  book  and 
in  half  a  dozen  stages;  signed  artists'  proofs,  en- 
gravers' proofs  before  letter  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing."  "Is  the  fad  of  collecting  books  and  manu- 
scripts increasing?"  "I  think  so.  With  the  good 
work  that  the  Grolier  Club  is  doing,  and  the  work 
of  similar  societies,  and  with  magazines  devoted 
to  the  exploitation  of  old  books,  the  collecting  of 
private  libraries  will  be  more  popular  than  ever." 

The  follovving  prices  were  realized  at  the  most 
important  sales  of  libraries  held  during  the  past 
ten  years:  The  Brinley  Eibrary,  $112,494.27;  Jo- 
seph J.  Cook,  $69,904.73;  Henry  C.  Murphy,  $50,- 
278.63;  William  Menzies,  $49,860.68;  Rushton  M. 
Dornian,  $24,310;  Charles  Fiske  Harris,  $76,610.65; 
J.  H.  V.  Arnold,  $16,421.38;  Eben  Tasker,  $14,- 
677.56;  Alexander  Farnum,  $14,423.75;  Gen.  Rush 
C.  Hawkins,  $15,103.08;  Dr.  David  King,  $12,- 
484.01;    Almon    W,    Griswold,   $12,325.13;    S.   H. 


Renisen,  $9,059.14;  Bartholomew  .Skaats,  $8,1 14.42; 
W.  C.  Picscott,  $7991.79;  Harrison  Library,  $7,- 
667.84;  Charles  O'Conor,  $7,481.63;  S.  T.  Olney, 
$6,950.98;   Senator  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  $6,864.69. 
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TO    C.    D.    A. 

I  am  a  victim  of  the  "cat," 

It  comes  by  every  mail. 
Sometimes  expressed  in  language  that 

To  comprehend  I  fail. 

These  booksellers  are  so  polite  ; 

Their  large  variety 
Of  prefixes  oft  makes  my  sight 

Ache  with  satiety. 

The  Italian  always  dubs  me  "Sig" 

What  does  it  signify  ? 
For  this  I  shall  not  care  a  fig 

In  the  sweet  buy  and  buy. 

The  Germans  write  me  down  as  "  Htrr," 

Because  they  mean  a  him  ; 
Their  gender  always  makes  me  stare 

With  glances  cold  and  grim. 

With  "Mons"'  the  Frenchman  christens  me; 

"  My  Lord  "  he  means  by  that ; 
To  Democrats,  this. seems  to  be 

Peculiarly  flat. 

Even  John  Bull,  so  blunt  and  rude 

Reputed  oft  to  be. 
Appears  to  think  he  may  intrude 

Unless  he  "Misters"  me. 

With  "  Esq."  my  name  is  tailed, 

Which  I  do  not  admire — 
For  that  which  anciently  was  mailed 

Was  not  a  low  esquire. 

Sometimes  the  vendors  dub  me  "Hon." 

With  deferential  cough  ; 
But  when  that  syllai}le  I  con 

It  simply  sends  me  off. 

Sometimes  they  open  with  "Dr." 

Strange  compliment  to  send  ! 
I'd  rather  have  it  there  by  far 

Thau  at  the  other  end  ! 

I  wish  to  state  to  those  who  write 

A  "Prof."  before  my  name, 
I'll  kill  'em  certainly  on  sight, 

Without  a  fear  of  blame. 

The  only  one  who  has  success 

Is  he  W'ho  sets  me  down 
Upotf  the  catalogue's  address 

Merely  as  Irving  Browne. 

His  Idka. — School  Trustee:  Seems  to  me  them 
fellers  that  get  up  the  dictionaries  wasted  an  awful 
lot  of  time.  Village  Teacher:  How?  School  Trus- 
tee: Puttin'  in  all  them  common  words  that  every- 
bodv  knows  the  meanin'  of. 
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CURIOSITIES    OF    BOOKS,    PRINTING 
AND   BINDING. 

The  mere  oddities  and  eccentricities  connected 
with  books  and  printing  are  as  endless  as  the 
curiosities  of  literature  itself.  The  most  singular 
displaj'  of  oddity  has  been  in  paper  and  print. 
The  most  extraordinary  display  of  these  caprices  is 
an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry,  published 
in  1613,  printed  on  black  paper  with  white  letters 
and  a  sermon  preached  before  Charles  the  First 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1644,  of  which  only 
thirty  copies  were  issued,  which  were  printed 
throughout  in  red.  Babbage's  Specimens  of 
Logarithmetic  Tables  is  printed  with  different 
colored  inks,  on  various  colored  papers,  in  twenty- 
one  volumes,  and  but  one  copy  was  printed.  In 
printing  and  making  up  the  book  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  variously  colored  papers  and  twelve 
shades  and  colors  of  ink  were  used.  Sterne  con- 
descended to  some  fantastic  tricks.  Thus,  iji  "  Tris- 
tam  Shandy,"  his  earliest  work,  at  page  73,  vol- 
ume I,  after  the  death  of  Yorick,  is  an  entirely 
blank  page  in  sign  of  mourning,  and  at  pages  169 
and  170  are  two  pieces  of  marbled  paper  pasted 
on  the  page,  "Motley  emblem  of  my  work,"  he 
says.  At  the  I^ondon  Exhibition  of  1851  Gray's 
Elegy  of  thirty-two  verses  of  four  lines  each  was 
printed  in  a  space  of  four  by  three  inches. 

* 

Strutt  mentions  Porro,  born  in  Padua,  1520,  as 
having  engraved  a  print,  The  Passion  of  Christ, 
in  which  the  shading  was  formed  of  fine  writing. 
Strutt,  in  his  Common  Prayer  Book,  1717,  all  en- 
graved on  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  plates, 
prefixes  a  bust  of  George  I.;  the  shading  lines 
contain  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Commandments, 
Prayers  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Psalm.  The  mention  of  the  Scriptures  leads 
to  those  extraordinary  editions  of  the  sacred  text 
which  derive  their  name  from  some  absurdity  in 
the  type-setting — the  Breeches  Bible,  owing  to 
the  quaint  translation,  "Adam  and  Eve  made 
themselves  breeches";  the  Bugge  Bible,  and  the 
Vinegar  Bible,  the  words  parable  of  the  vinegar, 
instead  of  vineyard.  A  Belfast  Bible  of  1716  has 
"sin  on  more"  instead  of  "sin  no  more."  Also 
the  more  curious  Leda  Bible,  1572,  so  called  from 
the  profanity  of  the  careless  printer,  who 
adorned  the  book  with  illustrations  of  an  old 
block  of  Leda  and  the  Swan.  There  is  also 
Field's  great  Pearl  Bible  of  1633,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Wicked  Bible,  which  contains  six 
thousand  errors,  and  which  deserves  its  notoriety 
for  its  translation  of  a  passage  in  Corinthians, 
"Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God?"  The  well-known  Catho- 
lic Bible,  the  Douay  version,  issued  in  1609-10, 
has  been  called    the   Rosin    Bible,  owing  to  the 


translation  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  "Is  there 
no  rosin  in  Gilead?"  The  well-known  dictionary 
called  The  Men  of  the  Time,  the  edition  of  1856, 
is  much  sought  by  collectors,  because  of  the 
bizarre  account  of  Wilberforce,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  represented  as  "a  skeptic  as  re- 
gards religious  revelation;  he  is,  nevertheless,  an 
out-and-out  believer  in  spirit  movements,"  which 
was  intended  for  Robert  Owen,  and  had  slipped 
out  of  the  preceding  article  and  got  mixed  up 
with  the  article  on  the  Bishop. 

* 

Books  are  esteemed  for  curiosity,  beauty  of 
type,  paper,  binding  and  illustrations,  and  for 
some  connections  they  may  have  with  famous 
people  of  the  past  or  their  rarity.  The  senti- 
mental passion  for  books  is  not  an  easy  one  to  be 
understood  or  explained.  To  those  who  have  not 
felt  the  desire  for  it  the  pursuit  may  seem  ridicu- 
lous. To  the  book-hunter  we  should  never  forget 
that  books  are  relics.  They  remind  him  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  past  who  may  have  handled 
just  such  pages  as  he  now  beholds.  Moliere,  for 
example,  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  when  he  first  discov- 
ered "  what  a  labor  it  is  to  publish  a  book,  and 
how  green  (neuf)  an  author  is  for  the  first  time 
they  print  him,"  "or  it  may  be  that  Campanella 
turned  over  with  hands  unstrung  and  broken  by 
the  torture  these  leaves  that  contain  his  passion- 
ate sonnets."  It  may  be  the  copy  of  Emerson's 
English  Traits,  which  belonged  to  Leigh  Hunt,  or 
the  copy  of  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Heloise,  which 
P.  G.  Patmore  had  in  his  pocket  during  the  prize 
fight  to  which  he  and  Hazlitt  went. 

* 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  earliest  English 
writer  upon  books  and  book-loving  was  old  Bishop 
Richard,  of  Bury,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Philobiblion,  issued  in  1743.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
wrote  this  ardent  praise  of  a  library:  "That  in 
Paris  he  found  delightful  libraries  in  cells  redo- 
lent of  aromatics;  there  flourished  greenhouses 
of  all  sorts  of  volumes,  there  academic  meads, 
trembling  with  the  earthquake  of  Athenian  Peri- 
patetics pacing  up  and  down  ;  there  the  promon- 
tories of  Parnassus,  and  the  porticoes  of  the 
Stoics.  There,  in  very  deed,  with  an  open  treas- 
ury and  untied  purse-strings,  we  scattered  money 
with  a  light  heart  and  redeemed  inestimable 
works  from  dirt  and  dust."  The  ordinary  book- 
hunter  or  stall-ranger  has  a  store  of  joys  and  de- 
lights even  in  anticipation.  Of  the  old  book-stall 
hunter,  wrote  Mr.  Sanders  in  his  manuscript, 
"Richard  Smyth,  one  of  the  secondaries  of  the 
city  of  London,  was  said  to  have  been  so  devoted 
to  book-collecting  that  he    resigned  his  office  and 
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^^700  a  year  expressly  that  he  might  make  the 
rounds  among  the  book  shops."  Sterne  was  fond 
of  looking  over  book-stalls,  and  wrote  exultantly 
of  a  bargain  made  by  Mr.  Shandy,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  Bruscambille's  Prologues  on 
Noses  almost  for  nothing,  /.  e.,  three  half-crowns. 
"There  are  not  three  Bruscanibilles  in  Christen- 
dom (said  the  stall  man),  except  what  are  chained 
up  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  My  father 
flung  down  the  money  as  quick  as  lightning,  took 
the  book  into  his  bosom,  hied  him  home  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  Coleman  Street  with  it  as  he  would  have 
hied  home  with  a  treasure,  without  taking  his 
hand  off  from  Buscambille  all  the  way."  Southey 
could  not  pass  a  stall  without  "just  running  his 
eye  over  it  just  for  one  minute,"  running  his 
chance  of  missing  the  coach  which  was  to  take 
him  to  see  Coleridge,  at  Hampstead. 

* 

One    of  the    most    extraordinary    of     collectors 
was  the  famous  Heber,  brother  of  the  Bishop.    He 
carried    book-collecting    nearly    to     lunacy.     He 
bought  libraries  without  ever  seeeing  them,  and 
did    not   live   to   see    all  the  books  he  possessed. 
'  The  end  came  at  last  and  the  hour  struck  when 
he  could  see  or  handle   books   no  more."     At  his 
death  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyce,  the  famous  bibliophilist, 
wrote  to  Sir  E.  Bridges,  an  equally  ardent  collec- 
tor as  himself.     "Poor  man!"  he    wrote,  "he  ex- 
pired at  Pimlico  in  the  midst  of  his  rare  property 
without    a   friend   to  close    his    eyes.     He   died 
broken-hearted."     The   sale  of  this   library    was 
one  of  the  great  book  events  of  the  century.     It 
was  begun  in  1834  and  was  extended  over  several 
years.     The  catalogue  was  in  six  closely  printed 
volumes  and  contained  a  vast  amount  of  biblioph- 
ilite    lore.     No    less   than    119,613  volumes  were 
sold    from    this   collection.     The  glory,  however, 
of  English   book-collectors    was    the  Lord  of  Al- 
thorp.     A    fortune  splendid  as  his  taste,  a    noble 
mansion  to   contain  his   treasures,  while  he  was 
guided  by  an  adviser  and   agent,  the  well-known 
Dr.   Frognall   Dibdin,  F.  S.    A.,  and    never   was 
such   talent  so   encouraged   and   supported.     No 
bibliophilist  had  so  enjoyable  a  life.    He  was  sent 
on  missions  to   France  and  Germany,  visiting  the 
libraries,  monasteries   and   shops.     He  published 
an    account    of    his    travels   in    royal    style    and 
sumptuously    illustrated.       The    doctor    devoted 
some  of  his  magnificent  tomes  to  a  description  of 
Althorp  Library    and  its  contents.     He  describes 
the  rooms  and  tells  the  history  of  each  rare  work, 
often  straying  off  into  raptures.     His  career  and 

tory  are  valuable  as  exhibiting   the  very  highest 
form  of  which  bibliophilism  is  capable. 

The  earliest  practitioner  in  the  art  of  binding 
books,  so  far  as  is   known,  was  Dagaeus,  an  Irish 


monk  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.   His 
work  was  characterized  by  binding   in,  and  orna- 
menting the    exteriors    with  silver,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.     Bilfred,  a    monk   of   the   Abbey  of 
Durham,  about  A.  D.  720,  is    the  earliest  English 
binder    whose    name    has    reached    our   time.     A 
record   of  his  skill  and  remarkable  workmanship 
is  preserved  in  the    British    Museum.     The  great 
expansion  of  printing   on    the    Continent,    which 
rapidly  spread  from  Mayence  to  the  other  cities  of 
Germany,  and  to    Italy  and  France,  afforded  the 
greater  facility    of  extending  the  art  of  binding, 
which  eventually  spread  over  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.     To  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  who 
died  in  1490,  must  be  assigned  the  honor  of  being 
the   first    patron.     His  library    consisted  of    over 
fifty  thousand  MSS.  and  books  in  the  most  costly 
binding.     The  books  were  chiefly  bound  in  bro- 
cade, protected    by  bosses    and  clasps   of    silver. 
The  destruction  of  the  library  took  place  in  1526, 
when  Solyman  laid  siege   to  Buda.     The  city  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the    library,  with  all  its  ex- 
quisite   appurtenances,  became    a    prey    to    the 
rapacity  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.     Of    the   entire 
collection  scarcely  three    hundred  are    known  to 
exist.     There  are  in  the  public  library  of  Brussels 
two  magnificent    MSS.    which    once    graced    the 
library  of  Corvinus.     The  first  is  a  Latin  evangel- 
istarium  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  the  most 
beautiful  vellum,  called  the  Golden  Book.     It  had 
become  the  property   of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who 
kept  it  in    the  Escurial    Library,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  shown  to  strangers  with  great 
ceremony  by    torchlight.     Gibbon  speaks   of  the 
copy  of  the    Pandects  of  Justinian,  taken  in  the 
year  1406  at  Pisa  by  the  Florentines,  and  still  pre- 
served in  the  ancient    palace  of  the  republic  and 
deposited  in  a  rich   casket,  and  shown  with  cere- 
mony.    The    specimens    of  bindings  which    still 
exist  which  belonged  to  the    famous  Medici  fam- 
ily, who  were  distinguished  and  liberal  patrons  of 
literature,  show  no   expense  was    spared    in  the 
embellishment    of     their    books.      The    Italians, 
though  furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  designs 
seen   in    the  ornamental    works  of    the    fifteenth 
and  sixteenth    centuries,  do    not  appear  to  have 
done  much  in  the  art  of  book-binding.     Cardinal 
Marain  was  a  lover  of  profuse  embellishn-i?nt  and 
a  liberal  patron  of  literature.     His  library  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,    at  Rome,   consisted    of   some  five 
thousand   volumes,    bound    by    artists   who  went 
from  Paris  for  that  purpose. 


The  French,  who  have  supplied  the  world  with 
so  many  eminent  binders,  as  the  Eves,  Pasdeloup, 
Dussuil,  La  Gascon,  Derome  and  others,  are  the 
chief  patrons  of  books  in  historical  bindings,  and 
in    France   the    peculiar   bindings   of    these    old 
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artists  are  now  the  objects  most  in  demand  among 
collectors.  The  series  of  books  thus  rendered 
precious  begin  with  those  of  Grolier  and  Maioli 
(1479-1565).  The  eye  of  the  bibliophilist  kindles 
at  the  nhtne  of  Grolier,  who  takes  rank  with  the 
painters.  The  sight  of  one  of  this  master's  works 
fills  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  Treasurers  of  France  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  most  celebrated  of  old  book- 
collectors.  He  was  a  learned  and  distinguished 
man,  and  a  most  zealous  patron  of  the  arts,  and 
possessed  the  most  beautiful  library  in  size  and 
condition  at  that  time  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
designed  the  interlaced  ornaments  of  his  bindings 
himself  during  his  moments  of  leisure,  and  through 
his  relation  of  taste  and  friendship  with  the  Al- 
duses  of  Venice  brought  to  France  the  love  of 
sumptuous  binding.  "The  Grolier  bindings  are 
distinguished  by  exquisite  design  and  extraord- 
inary finish  and  elaborate  tinting  and  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  with  all  the  letters  of  his 
name  in  capitals  interlaced,  the  gilt  lines  flowing 
and  interlaced  with  much  freedom,  the  patterns 
of  different  shapes  crossing  and  intercepting  each 
other  in  a  most  pleasing  manner."  It  has  been 
suggested  that  many  of  the  bindings  for  Grolier 
and  Maioli  were  often  suggested  or  copied  from 
the  florid  title-pages  of  the  French  and  Italian 
quartos  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  supposed 
that  Gascon  was  the  artist  who  bound  many  of 
the  earlier  of  the  Grolier  books.  Many  were 
bound  by  Clovis  Eve,  whose  style  is  more  purely 
geometrical.  Each  volume  in  his  librarj'  was 
adorned  with  the  amiable  inscription,  "The  prop- 
erty of  John  Grolier  and  his  friends."  The  books 
were  laid  on  their  side  and  were  titled  on  their 
side,  which  accounts  for  the  plainness  of  the 
backs.  He  is  said  to'have  been  the  first  to  place 
lettering  pieces  between  the  bands  on  the  back. 
The  Grolier  bindings  remain  as  the  most  perfect 
and  admirable  type  of  their  kind.  Contemporary 
with  Grolier  was  Maioli,  a  lover  of  books  and  a 
fine  connisseur,  who,  not  content  with  choosing 
the  best  editions,  bound  them  superbly  and  had  a 
name  and  device  inscribed  on  the  side  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  His  peculiarity  was  in  using 
scrolls  of  foliage  in  white  on  a  dark  background 
of  morocco.  His  motto  was  "  Iniraici  mei,  niea 
mimi  non  me  mihi."  No  other  personal  trace  is 
known  of  this  once  celebrated  collector. 

* 

The  celebrated  De  Thou  was  master  of  the 
royal  collection  under  Henry  IV.  By  his  direc- 
tion many  of  the  books  were  bound,  principally 
in  red  morocco,  and  impressed  with  the  royal  arms 
of  France  and  the  initials  of  the  king.  De  Thou 
had  a  large  library  of  his  own,  his  favorite  color 
was  red,  with  his  blazon  and  the  bees  stamped  on 


the  morocco.  Of  late  years  a  good  many  speci- 
mens from  the  libraries  of  Margaret  of  Valois  and 
Diana  of  Poitiers  have  come  under  the  hammer. 
They  were  the  work  of  great  artists.  Clovis  Eve, 
whose  name  has  a  most  melodious  sound  to  the 
collector,  was  the  artist  who  adorned  the  volumes 
of  the  light  and  airy  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  on 
his  volumes  beside  the  workmanship  is  to  be  noted 
her  motto.  "  Expectate  elnon  udit,"  and  the  daisy. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  a  charming  elegance 
of  treatment  set  oflF  with  piquant  devices.  Brunet, 
the  eminent  bibliophilist,  the  greatest  modern 
authority  on  all  that  is  old  and  rare,  was  bitten  in 
his  old  age  with  the  binding  mania.  It  is  said 
that  the  passion  was  prompted  by  a  singular 
scene  which  took  place  at  a  sale  in  Paris  where 
a  Telemaque  of  1725  was  put  up  for  sale.  A  rich 
device  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  the  cover  had 
been  noticed  by  a  collector  which  had  been 
selected  by  some  obscure  dramatist.  Brunet  took 
a  fancy  to  it  and  determined  to  secure  it,  but 
found  that  a  collector  had  taken  the  same  fancy. 
The  two  bid  against  each  other,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  room  the  book,  which  ordinarily 
ought  to  be  worth  a  few  francs,  was  sold  to  Brunet 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  ^68.  The  same  book  at 
his  sale  was  sold  for  ;^88. 

— Providence  Journal. 
* 

Stevenson's   Popularity. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  popularity  of  Mr.  R. 
E-  Stevenson's  various  works  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  num- 
bers already  printed  of  the  books  which  have  been 
issued  by  Cassell  &  Company.  Of  'Treasure 
Island,'  published  in  1883,  82,000  copies  have  been 
called  for;  of  'Kidnapped'  (1886)  60,000;  of  'The 
Black  Arrow'  (1888)  30,000;  of  'The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae'  (1889)  39,000;  of  'The  Wrecker'  (1892) 
and  of  'The  Island  Nights'  Entertainments'  (1892) 
11,000.  These  figures  refei-  to  6s.  and  3s.  6d.  edi- 
tions only,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  360,000  copies 
which  have  been  called  for  of  the  sixpenny  edi- 
tions of  'Treasure  Island,'  'Kidnapped,'  'Catriona,' 
and  'The  Master  of  Ballantrae,'  to  which  'The 
Wrecker'  has  just  been  added. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  first  prose  work,  for  which 
he  received  five  guineas,  was  a  translation  of 
Father  Jerome  Lobo's  "Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  Con- 
taining Dissertations  on  Various  vSubjects  Relating 
to  that  Country."  It  was  published  in  London  in 
1735,  and  is  still  read.  The  Cassells  have  even  an 
edition  in  paper  covers. 

* 

Scribbler — "Spacer  says  he  writes  all  his  poetry 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor."  Reader — 
"Oh,  well!  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  crime, 
you  know." 
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A   Californian   Astray. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  to  Bret  Harte 
if  he  were  to  come  back  to  America,  ride  in  a 
Pullman  sleeper  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
take  a  look  at  the  scenes  he  continues  to  describe. 
As  it  is,  he  is  writing  novels  that  are  as  historical 
as  Stanley  Weyman's,  but  without  Stanley  Wey- 


nian  to  be  suspected  of  having  shot  at  stage  rob- 
bers in  his  youth. 


* 


Mrs.  Humphry   Ward's   Home 

A  man's  home  may  be  anything,  l)Ut  a  woman's 
is  necessarily  the  reflection  of  her  individuality. 
Mrs.  Ward's  home  is  in  Russell  vSquare,  that  pom- 


man's   excuse  of   pure   romance.     Mr.   Harte   ap-      p^^^   old-fashioned  part  of  London  where  Thack- 


pears  to  believe  that  he  is  narrating  facts  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  an  old  legend  of  a  painter 
who,  for  his  sins,  was  compelled  to  paint  the 
picture  of  a  woman  a  thousand  times.  As  soon 
as  one  portrait  was  finished,  he  lost  his  living 
model,  and  had  to  copy  the  next  picture  from  the 
first  one.  He  went  on  in  the  same  way,  taking  each 
successive  canvas  as  his  model.  The  last  portrait 
was  a  horrible  caricature  of  the  original.  Mr. 
Harte  appears  to  be  repeating  that  story. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harte  has,  or  at  least 
had,  genius,  but,  none  the  less,  his  pictures  of  the 
West  strike  a  well  informed  American  as  ridicu- 
lous. He  has  lost  the  fine  details,  the  sense  of 
proportion,  and — worst  of  all — the  exquisite  West- 
ern humor  which  keeps  a  character  from  making 
an  utter  ass  of  himself.  His  women  were  always 
questionable.  He  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  creating  heroines  for  "  problem  plays" 
long  ago.  He  has  shown  a  decided  sympathy  for 
that  sort  of  woman. 

They  send  racehorses  back  to  Kentucky  when 
they  begin  to  "go  off  their  feed."  in  order  to 
breathe  the  air,  drink  the  limestone  water  and  eat 
the  blue  grass.  Bret  Harte  and  Rudyard  Kipling 
need  to  go  back  to  California  and  India  and  get  a 


Cray's  "Osbornes"  lived,  and  which,  in  our  minds, 
is  forever  connected  with  the  vSedleys  and  Georgy. 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  frivolities  in 
Mrs.  Ward's  house.  "Marcella,"  "David  Grieve" 
and  "Bessie  Costrell"  were  not  nourished  in  an 
atmosphere  of  frills.  The  frames  on  the  mirrors 
and  the  pictures  are  heavy,  the  curtains  are  dark 
and  there  is  an  air  of  solemnity  over  everything. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Ward's,  and 
during  his  lifetime  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her 
house.  There  he  met  all  the  heavier  literary 
lights  of  London  town.  James  Anthony  Fronde, 
Max  Muller,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  our  own 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  Henry  James.  Jr.,  were 
all  well  known  in  that  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Ox- 
ford, whare  they  were  part  of  the  scholarly  life 
there.  They  are  full  of  intensity  and  take  up 
every  new  mental  fad  which  comes  along— if  it  is 
heavy  enough.  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  small  woman  with 
a  sweet  face  and — it  must  be  confessed  — rather 
dowdy  gowns.  But  one  cannot  expect  "Mar- 
cella "  and  "  David  Grieve  "  to  give  her  time  to  be 
"smart." 

Prof.  Blackie  was  a  wiry  patriarch,  with  hand- 


fresh  start.  There  is  always  the  danger,  however,  some  features  and  hair  falling  in  ringlets  about  his 
that  they  may  be  like  Mr.  Haggard's  "She"—  shoulders;  no  one  who  had  .seen  him  could  possi- 
unablt  to  stand  the  second  bath  of  fire.  bly  forget  him.  One  day  he  was  accosted  in  the 
Bret  Harte  is  a  native  of  New  York  State  and  streets  of  Edinburgh  by  a  very  dirty  little  boot- 
was  driven  to  the  West  in  1853  to  look  for  gold  black  with  his  "Shine  your  boots,  sir?"  The  pro- 
and  adventures.     In    Calaveras   county    he  lived  fessor  was  impressed  by  the  filthiness  of  the  boy's 


and  worked  like  an  ordinary  day  laborer,  just  as 
Mark  Twain  lived  and  worked  in  Nevada.  He 
was  not  successful  as  a  miner,  and  became  an  ex- 
press messenger — the  man  who  sits  beside  the 
driver  on  a  stage  coach  and  guards  "  treasure." 
Over  and  over  again  he  has  told  of  his  exciting 
runs  from  stage  robbers.  After  this  he  taught 
school  for  a  time,  wandering  from  camp  to  camp. 
At  last  he  found  his  place  as  editor  of  the  Over- 
land Mo7ithly,  and  it  was  there  that  he  rode  to 
fame  on  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 

Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  has  been  one  of 
Mr.  Harte's  best  friends.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  and  influence  she  was  always  ready 
to  advance  his  fortunes.  He  said  once  that  were 
he  to  be  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  he  would  ex- 
pect the  next  mail  to   bring  him    an  appointment 


face.  "I  don't  want  a  shine,  my  lad,"  said  he; 
"but  if  you'll  go  and  wash  your  face  I'll  give  you 
sixpence.  "A'richt,  sir,"  was  the  lad's  reply. 
Then  he  "'ent  over  to  a  neighboring  fountain  and 
made  his  ablutions.  "Well,  my  lad,"  said  the 
professor  when  the  boy  came  back,  "you  have 
earned  your  sixpence;  here  it  is."  "I  dinna  wact 
it,"  returned  the  boy,  with  a  lordly  air;  "you  can 
keep  it  and  get  yer  hair  cut." 

F'rank  Buckland,  the  naturalist,  when  collect- 
ing information  about  White,  of  Selborne,  met 
with  an  old  lady  who  professed  to  have  seen  him, 
"a  white  haired  old  gent  who  used  to  walk  about 
his  garden  with  a  crocodile." 

"Wasn't     it     a   tortoise?"  suggested    Buckland. 


as  its  governor,  secured  by  Mrs. Fremont.    To-day     The  old  lady  admitted  it  might  have  been  "one  of 
he  is  a  Londoner,  polished    and   elegant,  the  last     them  furren  birds." 
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A  LITERARY  LANDMARK  OF  LONDON. 

Few  travelers  in  London  bestow  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  a  plain,  old-fashioned  red  brick 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  standing  back  from  the 
street,  with  a  dingy  courtyard  before  it;  and  yet 
this  uniraposing  structure,  the  Albany,  has  prob- 
ably sheltered  more  famous  authors  than  any 
other  house  in  the  British  capital.  It  is  not  a  very 
ancient  building,  as  antiquity  is  reckoned  in  Lon- 
don, for  it  was  only  about  150  years  ago  that  Lord 
Holland  erected  it  as  his  town  house.  From  him 
it  passed  to  Lord  Melbourne,  father  of  the  famous 
prime  minister,  and  from  him  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  brother  of  George  IIL  after  whose  tenure 
it  was  transformed  into  bachelor  apartments. 

Here  Macaulay  wrote  nearly  all  of  his  "History 
of  England,"  and  here  lived  two  famous  orators- 
Brougham  and  Canning.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing— and  perhaps  the  least  happy — associations 
of  the  Albany  are  with  Byron  and  Bulwer  Lytton, 
who  successively  occupied  the  same  suite — "A  2" 
on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Byron  leased  the  rooms  for  seven  years  from  Lord 
Althorp,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
who  had  left  them  in  order  to  take  a  wife  and  an 
establishment;  but  in  less  than  a  year  the  poet 
contracted  his  own  ill-starred  marriage  with  Miss 
Milbanke,  and  in  two  years,  under  a  storm  of 
public  odium,  he  fled  from  England,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Lord  Lytton  came  to  Albany  after  his  marriage 
to  Rosina  Wheeler,  but  without  his  wife,  whom 
he  left  in  the  country.  One  of  his  neighbors,  Sir 
William  Fraser,  records  that  the  novelist  used  to 
write  frequent  letters  to  his  wife,  couched  in  elo, 
quent  terms  of  sentiment.  "Here,"  he  said  in  one 
of  these  epistles,  "L  pass  my  time  in  incessant 
labor,  my  thoughts  ever  with  you,  my  only  com- 
panion, solitude."  Lady  Lytton  suspected  her 
husband's  sincerity,  and  tested  it  by  effecting  a 
sudden  and  unannounced  entrance  into  his  her- 
mit cell.  "I  found,"  she  afterwards  declared- 
"that  his  statement  was  partly  true;  the  monster's 
only  companion  was  Solitude,  but  Solitude  was 
dressed  in  white  muslin  and  was  sitting  upon 
his  knee."  Not  unnaturally,  the  episode  led  to  a 
a  judicial  separation. 


Rlioda  Broughton,  one  of  the  few  genuinely 
cynical  vvriters  of  her  sex,  and  one  who  can  treat 
of  English  society  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
breeding,  lives  in  a  charming  house  in  Richmond, 
next  door  to  the  one  occupied  by  Lady  Cook,  for- 
merly known  as  Tennie  Claflin,  and  directly 
opposite  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel.  The  high 
ground  on  which  Miss  Broughton's  house  stands 
commands  a  view  of  the  Thames  valley  that  is 
indescribably  beautiful. 


Forty-four    Titles    of     Familiar    Quotations. 

In  a  recnt  number  of  The  Book  Buyer  Mr.  H. 
D.  Bates  presents  the  following  list  of  more  than 
forty  titles  of  books  and  essays,  each  of  which  is 
a  familiar  quotation,  and  serves  to  make  a  catching 
title.  Although  many  of  the  quotations  are  so 
well  known  as  to  be  almost  household  words  the 
average  reader  will  have  not  a  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  them  to  their  souce, 

1.  Benefits  Forgot. 

2.  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune. 

3.  A  Wheel  of  Fire. 

4   This  Goodly  Frame  the  Earth. 

5.  Many  Inveutiens. 

6.  He  Cometh  Not,  She  Said. 

7.  Bound  in  the  Shallows. 

8.  Taken  at  the  Flood. 

q.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 
10.  Love  in  Idleness, 
ir.  Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

12.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

13.  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night 

14.  Native  Wood  Notes  Wild. 

15.  Time  and  the  Hour,  (Magazine.) 

16.  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream. 

17.  In  Divers  Tones. 

18.  Upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters. 

19.  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms. 

20.  Master  of  His  Fate. 

21.  A  Cycle  of  Cathay. 

22.  .^rms  and  the  Man,  (drama.) 

23.  This  Mortal  Coil, 

24.  Passing  the  Love  of  Woman. 

25.  A  Woman's  Reason. 

26.  Book  and  Heart. 

27.  The  Quality  of  Mercy. 

28.  Near  a  Whole  City  Full. 

29.  All's  Right  with  the  World 

30.  Dearest  Foe,  (Her.) 

31.  But  Yet  a  Woman. 

32.  Little  Rivers. 

33.  A  Brother  to  Dragons. 

34.  The  Seats  of  the  Michty. 

35.  Twice  Told  Tales. 

36.  Gods  Arrive. 

37.  A  Handful  of  Silver. 

TlXr.HS  OF  ESSAYS,  &C. 

1.  Cakes  and  Ale. 

2.  A  Liberal  Education,  (essay  on  love.) 

3.  Ancient  and  Honorable,  (Military  Company.) 

4.  The  Pity  of  11. 

5.  Signs  and  Seasons. 

6.  L(jcusts  and  Wild  Honey. 

7.  As  One  Having  Authority. 

* 
Sir    Walter  Scott  was  far  from  being  a  brilliant 
pupil  at  school.     After  he  became  famous  he  one 
day  dropped    into    the    old  school.     The  teacher 
put    the    pupils    through    their  paces.     After   a 
while  Scott  said:    "But  which  is  the  dunce?     You 
have    one,    surely?     Show     him    to    me."     The 
teacher  called  up  a     poor  fellow,  who  looked  the 
picture  of    woe  as  he  bashfully    came  toward  the 
distinguished    visitor.      "Are    you    the    dunce?' 
asked    Scott.     "Yes,  sir,"     said    the    boy.     "Well 
my  good  fellow,"  said  Scott,     "here  is  a  crown  for 
you,  for  keeping  my  place  warm." 


EditioQ  de  Lusce. 

An  Kdition  de  t,uxe  of  The  Book-L,ovkr,  limited  to  loo 
numbered  copies,  is  offered  for  iubscription.  This  is  superbly 
printed  on  a  most  beautiful  pure  white  Windsor,  hand-made 
parchment- paper,  with  extra  wide  margins,  the  whole  yielding 
a  luxuriousness  seldom  attempted,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the 
making  of  magazines !  The  subscription  price  is  $5.00  per 
year  of  four  numbers.  Orders  received  for  full  year  only,  to 
begin  with  this  present  Autumn  issue. 


pgo  Notes. 


The  BooK-IyOVER  has  been  long  abornin'.  Even  now  we 
regret  some  unsatisfactory  features  which  would  have  been 
eliminated  had  we  deferred  publication  another  quarter,  but 
the  bombardment  of  expostulating  inquiries  from  persons  who 
received  the  prospectus  anywhere  from  three  months  to  a  year 
ago  has  resulted  in  a  birth  which  vvc  hope  is  not  altogether 
premature. 

'T*       'T'       * 

What  The  Book-I,over  is,  is  in  evidence.  What  it  may 
be  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  its  readers.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  persons  interested  send  us  contributions,  either 
original  or  selected,  suited  to  these  pages.  Unavailable  articles 
will  be  returned. 

'T*       'T*       T^ 

Kxcellent  and  numerous  illustrations  will  be  a  feature  in 
future. 

^     ^     ^ 

Kiplingiana  is  solicited  from  any  and  all  sources.  This 
with  a  view  to  issue  a  special  number  wherein  will  be  gathered 
a  great  amount  of  the  matter  concerning  Mr.  Kipling  which 
has  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  this  country  and  in  England 
and  the  colonies;  This,  if  published,  will  be  altogether  an 
extra  number  of  The  Book-Lover.  Articles  or  items  for  the 
Kipling  Number  will  be  preserved  and  returned  if  for  any 
reason  they  do  not  find  place  therein.  This  also  applies  to 
travesties  on  his  best  known  poems. 

H<  *  * 

Those  who  most  care  for  The  Book-I^over  will  inform 
their  bcok-loving  friends  of  its  existence.  This  friend-to-friend 
introduction  will  be  practically  the  magazine's  only  way  of 
reaching  the  public,  because  we  shall  not  sell  it  to  the  trade 
through  the  American  News  Company  or  its  branches.  The 
few  book -sellers  who  care  to  handle  the  publication  will  be 
supplied  by  the  publishers;  but  as  most  dealers  will  not  trouble 
to  order  anything  unless  it  can  reach  them  in  a  jumble  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  periodicals  we  shall  depend  on  our 
friends  to  make  the  magazine  known  where  it  might  be  wel- 
comed. 

*  *  * 

The  second — Winter — number  of  The  BooK-IyOVER 
will  be  published  in  early  November. 

*r     '1*     ^ 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  booksellers  willing  to 
place  The  Book-L,over  on  sale  in  their  stores. 


/ 


BURTON'S 

"Anatomy  of 

Melancholy." 

JN  preparation,  a  new  and  unabridged  edition  of  tiie 

..ntr'T)  i'"''*"^  *°  7'^°  ^'■«"«<^  «"d  numbered 
copies,  pinted  from- new  type  and  type  distributed 
A  specially  made,  very  light  weight,  absolutely  opaque 
linen  paper  will  be  used,  enabling  the  reader  to  handle 
easily  the  volume  of  nearly  800  octavo  pa<^es  The 
book  will  be  simply  bound  in  polished  buckram  with 
paper  labels  and  uncut  edges.  The  text  will  be  iden- 
ical  with  that  of  the  Tigg  edition,  the  translation  of 
all  the  Latin  lines  being  retained.  This  edition  of  Bur- 
ton s  'Anatomy"  will  be  several  months  in  publishing 

wnl'h   '  n  !r!f  "°"u  """y  "°*  "«  ^"*e'-ed,  and  copies 
will  be  allot  ed  m  the  order  received.    No  paynient 

The  Book-Lover   Press, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


